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Contentment Re-Discovered 
A PRICE we pay for the privilege of 


being human—and sometimes it 
seems almost a penalty— is the abil- 
ity to look inward and analyze our 
own minds. 

There has lately arisen a habit of 
pretentious subjective reasoning. The 
psychological novel is a symptom. 

e ponder long and sometimes 
painfully because of our mental 
struggles. We think we are terribly 
misunderstood. We speculate about 
the destiny of the mind; we spin our- 
selves into a veritable cocoon of in- 
ward-binding thoughts; we become 
more and more self-centered; we do 
not dwell enough on objective things. 
There is a tendency in society toward 
an individualistic anarchism when 
this introspective habit takes a firm 
hold. People under the spell do not 
consider the welfare of others; they 
are more likely to indulge in selfish 
appetites. They become over-booked, 
and over-stimulated by the in-look- 
ing and subjective problems, and are 
then overwhelmed with a foolish con- 
viction as to the general futility of life. 

The fresh breeze that clears away 
the mental fog—the breath of clean 
air that brings us out of over-much 
introspection—is the touch of the 
out-of-doors. William Cullen Bryant, 
when only a youth, spoke matured 
wisdom when he said, “Go forth 
under the open sky and list to Na- 
ture’s teachings.’ 

It is the never-failing cure for 
brainsickliness. In the touch of the 
soil and in the view of the open sky, 
blue mountains, a columbine brilliant 
under a tall tree; in the pell-mell 
scampering of a dog, the discovery of 
a new road or a sun-sweetened creek 
bank, in the budding of a dew-cov- 
ered rose, is found peace.—Editor. 
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WuatT sentiment can you hope for in a home 
with no hearth? A place for big chairs (and 
not only on winter nights); a spot to make 
home lovable. The fireplace alone is almost 
sufficient warrant for building a house! 

The beauty of a fireplace rests in the wood 
that’s used. That is why the foremost manu- 
facturers of sash, doors and interior trim 
choose Pondosa Pine. These men know that 
Pondosa is well seasoned, and will saw and 
plane to perfection. It takes the most delicate 
carving. And even over a long period of years, 
the finish stays smooth and clean. It will not 
streak or crackle. 

What is true of Pondosa for the fireplace is 
true of Pondosa for every other place in the 
home— mouldings, staircases, balustrades, 












Surely 109 
you'll have a fireplace! 
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outside work as well 
asinside. Doors 
madeofPondosa 
hang snug and tight 
and true—and stay 
that way against 
time and weather. 
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paneling for the breakfast nook, library, den, 
or living-room. And Pondosa, perfectly sea- 
soned, rigidly graded, is a perfect foundation 
for paint and varnish. 

Can Pondosa be used outside? Indeed, yes! 
For siding, cornice work, porches, railing and 
all exterior trim. In fact, anywhere that a 
light, easily worked wood is needed, Pondosa 
Pine is ideal. 

What a pleasant task it is— building a home! 
Perhaps you won’t select the materials. But 
if you request your architect or builder to use 
Pondosa Pine, you will protect yourself from 
possible trouble, expense and disappointment 
later on. For further information, address us 
at Dept. 25, Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association, Portland, Oregon. 


Pondosa Pine ip 
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IFE must have seemed to her just 
one ‘no—no’ after another,” said 
Gladys Denny Shultz in the January 

issue, speaking of a little daughter whose 
creeping period was spent in an apart- 
ment. The article was entitled, “The 
Case of Home vs. Child,” and a score 
card was presented which suggested that 
parents check themselves as to their 
facilities and inclinations to make the 
home attractive and suitable for the rear- 
ing of children. 

In the February issue a back yard 

layground contest was announced, prizes 

ing offered for the best playgrounds 
worked out during the year, The Chil- 
dren’s Pleasure Chest was established in 
the January number. 

In the March number, in this depart- 
ment, occurred this statement: 

“In the new economy of things, it 
should be possible to raise 
flowers and children side by 
side. .. The year 1928 ought 


Along the Garden Path 

















sincere is livable, and, to the average 
family, that means it is a good place 
for children. 


OME things have happened during the 
past year which have revealed the 





morality’’ inthe American nation, as some 
of the more restless and iconoclastic intel- 
lectuals have asserted. The loose morality 
to which they refer is as old and reaction- 
ary as the original sin. If there is any- 
thing definitely new in American morality 
it is the astonishing spectacle of more 
than one hundred million people unani- 
mously acclaiming a fortuitous combina- 
tion of the simple qualities of industry, 
courage, temperance, modesty, honesty, 
chastity. To these ‘‘old-fashioned”’ qual- 
ities, presidents and kings and American 
congress and newsboys and bankers and 
preachers and prize-fighters and sophis- 
ticates and school children have 
given a thunderous and unprecedented 
salute. 

Such a demonstration is heartening, 
and in its own field, Better Homes and 
Gardens will try to measure up to the 
ideals of sincerity that are 
indicated, shunning affecta- 
tion, theatrical pose, sham 








to be a year of and for 
children.” 

In the May issue the story 
of “J. K.” and his cowboy 
adventure was told. 

It has been decided by the 
staff of Better Homes and 
Gardens that in the year 1928 
a great deal of emphasis 
should be placed upon the 
education of parents in the 
all - important subjects of 

per feeding, good hygien- 
ics, adequate recreation and 
wise mental stimulus for 
children. The above in- 
stances are suggestive of the 
general policy that was de- 


sary to a weddin 


THE JUNE GROOM 
Dr. Roy L. Smith 


OST of the talk concerning June weddings 
But my observa- 
tion has taught me that a groom is just as neces- 
as a bride. Indeed, a good many 

weddings have Gian complete failures just for 
lack of a groom. 
The June groom gets the congratulations as if 
he had won a prize he did not deserve. The June 
bride gets most of the advice, attention, sympathy 
and solicitude, and if any tears are shed, they are 
usually shed in her behalf. 
It is about time someone entered a plea in 
behalf of the groom. 


True, the June bride in all her loveliness, in- 


centers about the bride. 


or the effort to “talk up’’ or 
“talk down.’’ If the common 
denominator is always pres- 
ent, the meeting will always 
be “on the level,” whether 
the reader be a day laborer 
or a millionaire. 


SOME of the most enjoy- 
able strolls I have ever 
taken were those of a recent 
visit to Pacific coast gardens, 
all the way from La Jolla, 
which is not far from the 
Mexican border, to Blaine, 
where is found the portal of 
peace leading to the rugged 
beauties of western Canada. 


veloped. , experience and culinary helplessness is trusting La Jolla aspires to be 
Now, in order to crystallize her every hope of future happiness to the groom. called “The Jewel,’ and it 
the trend into a definite If she is ever to be happy after her wedding day has already achieved the 


statement, we announce a 
major Better Homes and Gar- 
dens policy. It is this: 

A real home is a place 
where children feel at home. 


[- goes without saying that 
the American citizenship 
of the future depends upon 
the childhood of today. Chil- 
dren are as necessary to the 
home as citizens are necessary 
to the nation. Therefore the 
composite American home is 
an impossible paradox with- 
out adequate provision for 
children. 





the race,” 


he must make her so. 

But the groom, too, has something at stake. 
All his hopes of success are in her 
few men ever succeed in any worthwhile way 
who come home every night to a nagging, fault- 
finding mate in a dirty house dress. 

Teachers, preachers and editors have devoted 
their major attention to ‘the future mothers of 
seeking in all ways to protect them 
and safeguard them for their great service to 
society. The June groom, on the other hand, has 
an equal claim on our interest and concern as one 
of “the future fathers of the race.” 
tect and safeguard him with equal care. 

Perhaps a little more attention to the June 
groom on his wedding day will make a better hus- 
band out of him on wash day. 


hands. Very 


Let us pro- 


spirit of the name, for its 
flaming hibiscus and poin- 
settias and its gorgeous palms 
give a hint of the beauty it 
adds to the glistening beaches 
under the cliffs where the 
seabirds wheel nestward. 

For more than a thousand 
miles, along E] Camino Real, 
past the quaint old Spanish 
missions, following the paved 
Pacific Highway along the 
mountain ranges, and the 
coast-skirting railroads, there 
are gardens of unexcelled 
splendor, until one comes at 
last to the cool, moist plats of 











Are the baby’s knuckles 





blazing yellow narcissus, iris 





rapped because the little 

hands too often get into for- 

bidden territory? Do Bobby’s feet seem 
to track dirt into the house too often? Is 
there a ‘Keep Off the Grass’’ sign in every 
room in the house and in the garden? Is 
there heartache because there is “no 
place to play” and “‘nothing to do’’? 


HE American home must be livable 
or it is like sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals. It must be practical. 
It should be efficient and beautiful. Now 
we have it—the American home must be 
sincere! The house that is architecturally 


American people unto themselves, and 
they have found that there is a common 
denominator of sentiment which runs 
thru every walk of life. That common 
denominator is an amazingly high regard 
for what some mistakenly call the old- 
fashioned virtues. These virtues are 
never old-fashioned. No new song was 
ever so popular as these re-discovered 
jewels. They will always be the funda- 
mentals of a successful society, regardless 
of febrile and fatuous experiments in 
other directions. There is no “new 
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of royal hues, and the vivid 
splashes of tulip colors, in 
the Puget Sound country. 


N this land, which in some respects 

seems to be a nation’s playground, 
the spirit of youth is uppermost. 

What could be more convincing of this 
fact than the devotion of Will Rogers to 
his children, exemplified in the building 
of a roping arena, swimming pool, cabin 
and systems of sand-boxes, trapezes and 
slides and other playground parapher- 
nalia? A real home is a place where 
children feel at home.—Editor. 
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Ser Economical Transportation 


CHEVROLET 
/ CHEVROLET 


Dash and Colore- 


How satisfying it is to own a car of such distinction, 
style and roominess! And these are qualities which 
have contributed vitally to the success of the Bigger : 
and Better Chevrolet. 





Its fashionable beauty reflects the mastery in coach- 
work for which the name of Fisher is everywhere re- 
nowned. Its colors reveal the exquisite shading and 
lustre made possible by genuine Duco finish. And its 
comfort is the comfort achieved by ample interior 
dimensions, a full 107” wheelbase and four semi-elliptic 
shock absorber springs. 
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You need only to drive the new Chevrolet to appre- 
ciate its thrilling performance and to realize that the 
enjoyment of costly car luxury is no longer dependent 
upon owning a costly car. 








CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 

The Poadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, $595: 

The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Sport Cabriolet, $665; The Imperial Landau, $775. 

All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 
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Present Day Tendencies 
In Rose Growing 


J. HORACE MCFARLAND 


VERYONE knows the rose. At 

least he thinks he knows it, tho 

my suspicion is that the knowledge 
is theoretical rather than actual, and my 
hope is that all America will not onl 
come to know the rose from the stand- 
point of the proper belief that it is the 
queen of flowers, but know the rose be- 
cause it is so universal that its bloom and 
beauty, its fragrance and 
charm will gladden hundreds 


Editor, American Rose Annual 


as we do toward the roses’ which are 
called ‘“everblooming,”’ tho they are 
really only crop blogmers or ,recurrent 
bloomers, furnishing buds on new growth 
of the current year as that growth pro- 
ceeds, we have developed by far the 
finest and most important practice of 
protected indoor greenhouse rose growing 
available anywhere in the world. Varie- 


produced for us varieties for the green- 
house which are amazingly good, exqui- 


_ sitely- beautifiil;:and remarkably endur- 


ing. These varieties do not always early 
escape into the garden, and do not always 
prosper when they get there, and while 
this is a very important tendency in 
American rose growing it does not bear 
heavily on the people who will read these 

words among the subscribers 

of Better Homes and Gardens, 





of thousands more homes in 
broad America. We can have 
roses from the Arctic Circle 
to the Isthmus of Panama, 
and beyond that I suspect, if 
we care for them. 

But it would be well to 
examine the present day 
tendencies in rose growing. 
To do this without becoming 
historical is rather difficult. 
Yet with only slight reference 
to the past it is possible to 
discern the way we are head- 
ing. 

In the first place, America 
has taken its rose fashions 
from abroad for many gener- 
ations, and until recently not 
very many roses could prop- 
erly be labeled “Made in 
America.”” From one stand- 
point this has been fortunate, 
because we are a cosmopoli- 
tan nation, we speak all 
tongues, we deserve the best 
growing things of all lands, 
and we might expect, there- 
fore, properly to use the best 
of all the world’s roses. 

But another consideration 
enters. We have had our 
roses from the easy climates 
of France and England, and 
a little from Germany; from 








save as they may realize, as 
roses are bought from the 
florist, the supremacy of our 
achievements. 

In the Hybrid Tea, or so- 
called “everblooming’’ out- 
door garden roses, we are be- 
ginning to have some real 
and definite home advan- 
tages. Probably the one best 
rose in all the world is 
Radiance, which with its 
light pink sport, Mrs. Charles 
Bell, and the deep, bright 
ted Radiance, give us sure 
roses anywhere in America 
in any garden, even under 
conditions of radical neglect. 
This great American rose 
achievement of a Baltimore- 
an, John Cook, whose ninety- 
fourth birthday was cele- 
brated in November last, is 
also supreme in Australia, 
and strong anywhere. 

It is the one definitely de- 
pendable American Hybrid 
Tea rose that will give flow- 
ers anywhere that flowers 
ought to be. 


N this same class we have 
had afew other good roses 
not so many as another five’ 
or ten years will show us. 








lands where the climatic 
range is far less than in 
America, and to a very considerable ex- 
tent where the proximity of great bodies 
of water give a moisture content to the 
atmosphere and a coolness to the summer 
nights utterly unrelated to the wide 
fluctuations in many parts of America. 
We do include in the wonderful Puget 
Sound region, in the Pacific Northwest, 
and in southern California as well, areas 
which are at least as kindly to rose pros- 
perity as any abroad, but we also include 
hot uplands and lowlands, dry and harsh 
locations within which people live who 
love and need the rose quite as much as 
those who are in a fortunate rose en- 
vironment. We need, therefore, roses in 
America adapted to America, and these 
of foreign origin are seemingly but few 
in truly widespread adaptability. 


So there is an encouraging tendency’ 


toward American rose growing. Leaning 


BEGIN the art of finding peace, 
Beloved:—it is art, no less. 
Sometimes we find it hid beneath 
The orchards in their springtime dress: 
Sometimes one finds it in oak woods, 
Sometimes in dazzling mountain-snows; 
In books sometimes. But pray begin 
By finding it within a rose.” 

—Vachel Lindsay 


ties have been created by our own great 
hybridizers that are supreme in this 
field. That veteran E. G. Hill, in Indiana, 
whose eightieth birthday was celebrated 
several months ago, and that other 
veteran in Massachusetts, Alexander 
Montgomery, and three or four other 
devoted and able men who have given 
their lives to rose improvement, have 
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Los Angeles is a tantalizing 
American rose which cap- 
tured France thru its taking of the great 
Bagatelle award some years ago, and 
which yet stands very high in America, 
doing extremely well where it does well, 
and anything but well where it does not. 
Hill’s Columbia is another American rose 
which does well in many places. General 
MacArthur is better by far in England 
than in America, tho it is an American 
rose. Hoosier Beauty captures some 
localities completely, and Hadley travels 
with it. William F. Dreer in its sunrise 
beauty is finding a place, Rose Marie, 
Imperial Potentate, Eldorado, Mrs. Pren- 
tiss Nichols, are all our own and all good, 
but not as universally good as Radiance. 

For a while our tendency in these 
Hybrid Tea roses was toward single 
blooms, or those with few petals. Latter- 
ly we have swung toward the heavy- 
bodied roses. Dame Edith Helen, for ex- 
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Los Angeles is like the little girl 
with the curl—it is likely to do 
either very well or very poorly 


ample, is one of the new roses of the last 
two years which is full, almost like the 
old-fashioned cabbage rose. These heavy 
roses are not so easy to have, because 
usually it takes them so much 
longer to open. Francis Scott 
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Herriot blooms perhaps more than any 
of the rest of them. Willowmere, with 
just a hint of this warm red tendency, 
switches us over toward the pinks but 
belongs in the general family that in- 
cludes these odd and lovely shades. 

I could name a dozen or twenty more, 
but they would not vary greatly, and if 
I had to recommend just one of the 
copper-colored beauties today it would 
be Rev. F. Page-Roberts. 

There is, of course, a strong pressure 
for red roses, because everyone does 
want a red rose. To be perfectly honest 
about it, none of the newer Hybrid Tea 
red roses are as rich and sweet and 
altogether lovely as the old, old General 
Jaqueminot, which blooms only once 
in a season. They can approximate it, 
however, and among the newer candi- 
dates I lean most strongly toward Etoile 
de Hollande, which is vigorous and de- 
pendable and bright, with but little 
tendency toward “‘bluing,”’ and does 
have a lovely fragrance. I have before 
named Hadley and General Mac 
Arthur and Hoosier Beauty as other 

reds. Etoile de France can well be men- 
tioned here, and there are some new reds 
that are seemingly fine and pleasing. John 
Russell and Irish Charm would also de- 
serve notice. 

Once in a while a rose appears which 
has a beauty of its own. Betty Uprichard 
is one of that sort. I cannot describe the 
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Probably the one best rose in all 
the world is Radiance, which will 
thrive almost anywhere in America 


informal roses of more than one color. 
But apart from a tendency toward these 
everblooming roses I ought to mention as 
very definitely important the way in 
which America is turning to- 

ward the hardy climbers. There 





Key is a glorious rose when it 
does open, and under some con- 
ditions and in some places is 
almost supreme in its color and 
its sumptuous petalage. 

A notable tendency is the 
preference for the unusual in 
color. Pink in some form is the 
natural rose color, while yellow 
and the copper-colored roses are 
less frequent. Therefore I notice 
in my own garden that the 
pleasant ladies who constantly 
visit the roses therein head di- 
rectly for any yellow or copper- 
colored roses. Then promptly I 
am asked what is the best yellow 
rose, and just as promptly, tho 
somewhat sorrowfully, I must 
answer that there isn’t any best 
so far, tho each year we bring in, 
try, and usually soon thereafter 
forget or discard, ambitious can- 
didates for yellow rose suprem- 
acy, each supposed to take rank 
with Radiance in vigor and 
adaptability. 


OUVENIR DE CLAUDIUS 
PERNET has had more said 
about it than any other one 
yellow rose, probably. Some- 
times it is lovely; other times it 








are nurseries yet who sell Balti- 
more Belle and Prairie Queen, 
both of which were excellent 
roses almost a hundred years 
ago but are just about a century 
behind the present procession. 
If we have these two old-time 
beauties growing in our gardens 
we may, of course, still enjoy 
them. With somany newer, love- 
lier roses, however, it seems to 
me the allowance for the ‘‘rose 
budget” can be invested to much 
better advantage for now we 
have gorgeously beautiful climb- 
ing roses, hardy, healthy, happy, 
and full of the vigor which ought 
to commend a rose. Many of 
them, and indeed the best of 
them, are of American origin, for 
we have beaten the world in 
hardy climbers. Let us just 
mention a few of the outstanding 
varieties on the market today. 

Dr. W. Van Fleet is probably 
the one finest hardy climber in 
existence, with its flesh-pink 
flowers like florists’ roses, pro- 
duced on a mature plant in vast 
quantities, each on its own sepa- 
rate stem. One must mention 
another Van Fleet rose in Ameri- 
can Pillar, single, crimson, pink, 
and even white, in its various 








is quite unlovely. Eldorado, an 
American yellow rose, Christine, 
Golden Emblem, Duchess of 
Wellington—all these are attrac- 
tive yellow possibilities which 
are good when they are good. 
But particularly is there ad- 
miration for the copper, amber, flame 
tints in these modern roses. Los Angeles 
at its best is perhaps the finest exemplifi- 
cation of this combination of reds and 
yellows in fine, tight, symmetrical buds. 
Independence Day informally gives many 
more loose-petaled flowers. Angele Vernet 
and Wilhelm Kordes are startling when in 
flower, alas too seldom. Mme. Edouard 





Souv. de Claudius Pernet is still considered 
one of the best yellow roses in existence— 
at least it has many, many admirers 


color to satisfy myself or anyone else, but 
it includes a warm, bright pink on the 
outside of the petals, coupled with many 
different shades of pink on the inside of 
the petals, the whole making up a com- 
bination of beauty that simply stops any 
passerby. This fine English lady is set- 
ting a new standard, and is, to my mind, 
unique in showing a tendency toward 





relations, in great clusters on a 
plant of robustious growth, and 
today the most popular climb- 
ing rose in England. Then 
Silver Moon, another Van Fleet 
production, is nearly the finest 
white climbing rose. The first rose intro- 
ducea by a fortunate arrangement be- 
tween the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the American Rose 
Society was Mary Wallace, and this has 
enormous flowers of glowing pink on a 
plant of vigor which will climb, or stand, 
or sprawl, as one may want it. Another 
American rose is Dr. Huey, the darkest 
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The lovely climb- 
ing rose in the 
photograph at left 
is our old friend 


Dr. W. Van Fleet 


A hedge of roses 

marks a boundary 

line in delightful 
fashion 































red in climbing roses, and this, when it 
has been established a year or two, has 
a unique glory. For one who must go 
toward the Crimson Rambler type of 
tight, small, double flowers in great 
clusters, Excelsa, far better than Crim- 
son Rambler ever could be, is the right 
thing to choose, and with it can go the 
light pink Dorothy Perkins, of the same 
type, and White Dorothy, if a color 
range is wanted. 

We seem to be on the edge of a hardy 
yellow American climber, but only on 
the edge of it, and the nearest to yellow 
we can be sure of is Gardenia, which has 
yellow buds that expand into good-look- 
ing white flowers. Bess Lovett, Zephirine 
Drouhin, Climbing American Beauty, all 
are massive, deep pink or light crimson 
blooms in this class, and two of them are 
































Rev. F. Page-Roberts is lovely both 
as a bud and as a full-blown 


flower. Its coloring is exquisite 





Hiawatha roses are their 
best in a simple basket 


fragrant as well. A rose new to the world 
has been named for my own garden, Breeze 
Hill, and is being introduced thru the 
American Rose Society and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as the last and favo- 
rite production of the late Dr. Van Fleet. 
It is perhaps the largest climbing rose 
yet grown, with massive sunrise and 
sunset-tinted flowers, sometimes four 
inches across, and sometimes a half- 
dozen or more in a great, late cluster. 
If I wanted to give a prescription 
to a farmer who thought he would 
make the lane approach to his home 
the most beautiful thing in the world 
for a part of the year, and dog-proof, 
cattle-proof and man-proof all the 
time, I would ask him to plant along it, 
on both sides, the Walsh quartet of 
single, hardy, rampantly vigorous 
climbing roses. 


THs quartet includes Milky Way 
as pure and glistening white, 
Evangeline as dainty light pink, Para- 
dise as a little deeper pink, and 
Hiawatha in deep, rich, brilliant red 
with a white eye, and lasting long in 
flower. These roses can be allowed to 
sprawl, or climb, or ramble, and they 
will take care of themselves when once 
they are established. 

Another tendency in American rose 
growing is toward putting the rose 
where it belongs, in the hardy shrub- 
bery, along with lilacs and spireas, 
and deutzias and mockoranges. I sus- 


pect that its exclusion from this sort of 
use has been altogether improper, and 
the result of that foolish adoption of 
foreign statements of which we have all 
too frequently been guilty. Indeed, the 
exclusion of the rose from the herba- 
ceous border and the shrubbery border 
is just another item of the hokum which 
used to exist that we must prepare our 
rose beds two, three, or even four feet 
deep if we were foolish enough, and had 
manure enough and money enough; 
which insisted that we plant budded 
roses two inches or more below the bud, 


which denied the rose an opportunity for 
shade or shelter, and which spread out the 
rather ugly rose plants two feet and more 
apart when they belonged much closer to- 
gether. 


Now since this (Continued on page 99 

















Dame Edith Helen one of the new 
roses of the last two years is much 
like the cabbage rose of long ago 




















The entrance hall spells “Welcome,” 
rug 


as does the quaint hooked 


OR six years we had looked for the 

house of our hearts’ desire. When 

driving into the country we looked 
for it at each bend of the road. Perhaps 
around the next curve, behind the hedge, 
was the little, old-fashioned Colonial 
dwelling for which we were looking. We 
wanted an old home, of Colonial style, 
whieh we could remodel to suit our needs. 
We were hopeful of finding it, yet each 
house which we did happen upon and 
stopped to consider was too far from the 
railroad station, several miles from a 











school, or in an undesir- 
able part of town. So 
hopeless seemed our search 
that we had almost aban- 
doned it. 

Then one day, two 
blocks from the very 
apartment which we were 
renting, a contractor be- 
gan remodeling a little 
old-fashioned brown house 
set back from the street, 
and announced that it 
would soon be for sale. 
We had passed the house 
many times but always re- 
garded it as impossible. 
From the street it looked 
too small for a growing 
family and we had heard that the owners 
would not sell. 

Upon investigation we found that it was 
the oldest house in our suburb of Boston, 
and that records showed it to be over a 
hundred years old. Old wide boards 





covered the floor, the ceilings were low, 
the house was set low to the ground, there 
were wide hand-hewn beams, six-panel 
doors, windows with twelve small panes 
of glass, a bit of old wainscoting, a fire- 
place—everything we desired, and at our 
very door! 


House of Our 


After Six Years’ 
Two Blocks 


ELIZABETH AND 


But there were several drawbacks. 
There were only three rooms plus a 
pantry and a loft; and a ladder led to the 
loft! At first sight the house seemed en- 
tirely impractical for a family of, three, a 
maid, and a dog, to say nothing of guests. 

“Take my advice and don’t monkey 
with it,” said a friend who came to view 
the house and saw the ceilings hanging 
down, the walls watersoaked, and the 
floors warped and rotted. For years no 
one had lived in the house, and time and 
adventuresome boys had left their marks 
upon it. We, however, were not dis- 
couraged by the comments of well-mean- 
ing friends whose intentions were good, 
but who lacked the skill and knowledge 
of an architect or builder. In all its old 
shabbiness and seeming ugliness, for us 
the house had an indescribable charm 
about it; it had atmosphere which time 
alone bestows. 

As we roamed thru the little house that 
first day, we could see white ruffled cur- 
tains at the windows, landscape paper 
in the hall, a corner cupboard in the 
dining room, a comfortable winding stair 
to the second floor and, above all, an 
appropriate place and a background for 
the Colonial furniture which we had been 
acquiring since marriage. It was the 
house of our hearts’ desire!I[t merely needed 
































Photographs by 
Antoinette Perrett 








Who would ever dream that tucked away inside this 






little old house were eight comfortable, good-sized rooms? 
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Search We Found It 


From Home 


CYRUS KAUFFMAN 


attention and loving into reality. That 
was a Monday morning when we first 
saw the house, and on Thursday morning 
the house was ours. Then followed busy 
weeks of planning with the architect and 
builder how to enlarge three rooms into 
eight and still retain all the old-time love- 
liness of a Colonial dwelling. 

We had always thought that we could 
do such planning on long winter eve- 
nings when the wind howled outside; 
with our chairs drawn up before the fire 
we would plan our dream house. It was 
mid-July, and the lease on our apartment 
expired October Ist. For the next week 
we carried notebooks about with us and 
jotted down such things as H and L 
hinges, vegetable closet, broom closet, 


disappearing ironing board, thumb 
latches, ship’s lantern, wall sconces, 


clapboard shutters, underground garbage 
pail, etc., etc., until the builder laughed 
and offered to supply us with more paper. 

But we did not want to say tater, “If we 
had it to do over again, we would make 
these changes.” With the architect's 
plans before him the builder started work. 
‘The roof was raised and two 
dormers added to the front 
of the house. The hall was 
enlarged, the ladder re- 
moved and a pretty Colonial 
stairway built leading to 
the second floor. The living 
room, which is at the left of 
the entrance hall, was en- 
larged from a mere box of a 
room, 144% x 15 feet, to a 
good-sized room 141% x 24 
feet by adding 9 feet to the 
rear. It was necessary to 
have space for our old- 
fashioned square piano 
which would have almost 
filled the original room, and 
then, too, a large living 
room was part of our dream 
house. During these reno- 
vations early coins were 
found in the partitions, and 
books dating early in the 
nineteenth century, and old 
picture frames were dis- 
covered under the eaves in 
the loft. 

One of the requisites in 
remodeling the house was to 
obtain a guest room and a 
study and yet not sacrifice 
any of the rooms we already 
enjoyed in our rented apart- 
ment. The study was easily 
realized as it was formed in 





Hearts’ Desire 





(See page 48.) Althothe | 
room is a tiny place, only 
514 x 9 feet, it accommo- 
dates very nicely a desk, 
two chairs, a bookcase, a 
magazine rack and a type- 
writer. The walls have 
been covered with Chinese 
wrapping paper in a natu- 
ral color which, applied to 
the walls, has a plaster or 
stone - like appearance. 
This paper makes a splen- 






























did background for pic- 

tures, maps and trophies. 

The curtains are of theat- 

rical gauze, bright yellow, 

finished with black wor- 

sted. As this is a north 

room the curtains add warmth as does the 
braided oval rug in bright vellow, black 
and gray. The room is typically a man’s 
study. 

At the right of the entrance hall is the 
dining room, which was the original sit- 
ting room. For its purpose it is a good- 
sized room, 15 feet square, and many 














Sleeping beneath a canopy is a novel 
experience for some of our guests 


consider it the most successful room in the 
house, altho it was one of the most hope- 
less at the start. The ceiling was falling, 
the walls were water-stained and dingy 
and the woodwork was in poor condition. 
The kitchen, which is in the first ell of 
the house, was also in a discouraging con- 
dition, but we set about to remodel it to 
be in every way an up-to- 
the-minute, scientific work- 
ing unit. An ice chest and 
vegetable closet were but 
in, a broom closet, a china 
closet, a cupboard for pots 
and pans, and a built-in 
ironing board. To bring 
about these changes two 
windows and a door were 
removed and two casement 
windows placed over the 
new white porcelain sink 
with laundry attachment, 
and a new door cut thru. 
The fleor has been covers 
with a dark red brick inlaid 
linoleum. The walls have 
been painted a soft gray and 
the woodwork a blue gray. 
A gateleg table and two 
little old-fashioned kitchen 
chairs with hard wooden 
bottoms have been painted 
a bright orange and banded 
with black. When put in 
place they serve as a “break- 
fast nook” or else retire to 
a place against the wall 
when not needed. The cur- 
tains at the casement win- 
dows are made of one of the 
new cotton prints. The de- 
sign is a blue and white 
diamond pattern with a tiny 
red rose in the center of 








the space between the first 
ell of the house and the 
addition to the living room. 


The constellation paper and the H and L hinges 
are notable details in our beloved dining room 
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each white diamond. Work 
fairly does itself in this care- 
fully (Cont. on page 4 
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Judge Florence E. Allen, 
of the Ohio Supreme Court 


Homes of Outstanding 
American Women 


FRANCES PARKINSON ‘KEYES 


HAT constitutes a home? The 

latest fashion in architecture and 

interior decorating? An ancestral 
mansion, shaded with great trees, set in 
the midst of a formal garden, and handed 
down with care and pride from one 
generation to another? A tiny bungalow, 
flower-fringed, into the building of which 
the ardor and earnings of a happy young 
couple have gone? Sun-parlors, private 
bathrooms, tiled kitchens? Electric re- 
frigeration, a vacuum cleaner, an oil 
furnace? Soft beds, soft hangings, soft 
rugs, soft lights? 

A home may, in fact often it should, 
consist of, or contain, one or several of 
these attributes. But it should also be 
something above and beyond all of them. 
It is primarily the place where a family 
is gathered together in unity and coopera- 
tion and affection, a place of melody and 
harmony, both figuratively and literally. 
It is secondarily a place where a weary 
mind and spirit and body may find repose 
and refuge and respite, where the soul 
may commune with itself, and with God. 

This is the way the word “home” is 
interpreted by one of the greatest women 
our country has ever produced—Florence 
E. Allen, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio: the woman who was the choice of 
the National Federation of Business and 
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Professional Women, meeting in annual 
convention at Oakland, California, for 
“‘Pre-eminent professional woman of the 
United States,’ a choice which carried 
with it, as the result of this vote, the gift 
of a trip to Europe. The first woman in 
her state to be installed as prosecuting 
attorney, the first woman in the world to 
sit on a court of general jurisdiction, the 
first woman in the world to preside in a 
first degree murder case, the only woman 
judge in the world to sit upon a court of 
last resort. 

The first time I met Judge Allen was in 
Richmond, Virginia, at a Convention of 
the League of Women Voters. She made 
a speech before that organization which 
was such a masterpiece that she was im- 
mediately asked by the editor of Good 
Housekeeping, who was one of her hearers, 
to incorporate it in an article for that 
magazine. When I say it was a master- 
piece, I do not mean so much that it was 
a masterpiece of oratory—tho it was, in- 
deed, marked with great eloquence—as 
that it was a masterpiece of sound sense 
and sound logic. Judge Allen is the per- 
sonification of both sense and logic. In- 
accuracy, unbalance, lack of proportion, 
are entirely missing in her makeup. 

The second time I met Judge Allen 
was in Washington, D. C., at a Confer- 


ence on the Cause and Cure for War, to 
which members of eight great women’s 
organizations came as delegates. She 
spoke on the Outlawry of War. Again 
she delivered herself of a masterpiece, a 
masterpiece emanating from the mind of a 
woman who has lost two brothers thru 
the wholesale murder which the world is 
beginning to call by its right name. But 
no personal pathos, no blundering bias, 
was allowed to creep into her argument. 
It came straight from the shoulder, and 
sure as a shot, a challenge to all those who 
contend that sickly sentimentality is the 
watchword of women who strive for 
peace. It was a speech as strong as it was 
sound. For Judge Allen is the personifica- 
tion of strength—strength of mind, 
strength of body, strength of character, 
strength of purpose. 

The third time I met Judge Allen was 
at her own home in Columbus, Ohio—the 
solid, square, brick house in which she 
lives with her parents and a sister. For 
Judge Allen, tho her manifold legal duties 
naturally prevent her from taking an 
active part in regular housekeeping her- 
self, has steadfastly refused to live in a 
hotel, or even in an apartment. She in- 
sists upon having a family about her, and 
upon living in a home which shall contain 
every one of those essentials which I have 
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tried to define. She came to fetch me 
herself at my hotel, raindrops glistening 
on her heavy, serviceable coat, her vi- 
brant, wholesome face rosy from the 
fresh air, her keen and kindly eyes gleam- 
ing in welcome. Out of deference to my 
more fragile costume and admitted weari- 
ness, she conducted me to a taxicab, 
which she seemed literally to pluck from 
the air, for there were none about; but I 
felt sure—tho there was nothing in her 
manner to suggest this—that 

if she had not had such a 

product of the effete Kast as 
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daughter of one of the dead brothers, a 
magnificent-looking child, fairly bursting 
with good health and high spirits. Of the 
room in which we sat I retained no defi- 
nite impression. I realize that it was 
warm and comfortable and pleasant, with 
furnishings which were handsome and 
solid, and that is all. And this is not be- 
sause of an indifference to interior deco- 
rating—which, on the contrary, interests 
me extremely—but because of an even 
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greater interest in the persons with whom 
I was sitting. I remember hearing it said 
of Mrs. Cleveland, one of the loveliest 
First Ladies of the Land, that she was 
always so well dressed that no one ever 
knew what she had on. In other words, 
her clothing was so suitable and so appro- 
priate that it made you conscious of the 
woman herself rather than merely of 
what she wore. That, in a similar sense, 
is what Judge Allen’s home does: she is 

so suitably housed that you 

have no idea what curtains 

are at the windows and what 





a guest, she would greatly 
have preferred to walk the 
considerable distance from 
the hotel to her house. Be 
that as it may, we soon ar- 
rived at a substantial dwell- 
ing, glowing with friendly 
lights; and the door leading 
into the high-studded en- 
trance hall, from which a re- 
markably fine staircase of 
heavy walnut leads to the 
second story, was opened for 
us by Judge Allen’s mother, 
a lady so alert and so attrac- 
tive that it was hard to think 
of her as elderly, and whose 
cordiality and twinkling sense 
of humor were an instant 
delight. 

Relieved of my wraps, I 
was taken from “front-par- 
lor” to ““back-parlor”’ to meet 
the rest of the family: Judge 
Allen’s father, white-haired, 
slender and benign, a former 
classical professor, who had 
taught his distinguished 


daughter Latin when she was 
seven and Greek when she 
was eight; Judge Allen’s sis- 
ter, Mrs. Gaw, dark and 








rugs are on the floor, because 
you are thinking about Judge 
Allen and her family instead. 

Deenie proclaimed the wel- 
come news that supper was 
ready. We passed into the 
dining room leading from the 
back-parlor, took our seats at 
table, bent our heads while 
Mr. Allen asked a blessing. 
There was a salad already in 
place, at each plate—whole 
tomatoes, peeled and succu- 
lent, on crisp Iceland lettuce, 
with rich, smooth mayon- 
naise dressing — almost a 
meal in itself. The dishes 
which held this salad were 
removed, after we had eaten 
it, by a friendly colored maid, 
who wheeled in all the dishes 
required for the next course 
on a little tea-wagon, and put 
them in front of Mr. Allen, 
who did the carving and 
serving: smoking hot roast 
lamb done to a turn, roasted 
potatoes, thick gravy, green 
and juicy Brussels sprouts, 
savory onions, homemade 
jelly and pickles.. The plates 
containing all these whole- 








handsome, dean of women at 
the State University; Judge 
Allen’s little niece, ‘‘Deenie,”’ 


The living room is comfortable and pleas- 
ant, with handsome, solid furnishings 





some, hearty, delicious things 
were taken away, as they 
had (Continued on page 96 














Judge Allen’s home in Columbus, Ohio, where she lives with 
her parents and a sister, is a substantial square brick house 
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a Hillside 


A Garden Philosopher Achieves 
His Badge of Honor 


E. RALPH KOOKEN 











Inthe photograph above one glimpses the house 
as it appears thru the portal of the outdoor 
living room. The view at right is taken look- 
ing down on the garden from the kitchen door 


IGHT years ago, in the readjust- 

ment following the war, everybody 

was playing the game of “Pussy 
wants a corner.’’ So completely were all 
the corners filled by the time we were 
ready to enter the house-hunting game 
that it looked as if we were cerfainly 
going to be “‘it.”’ There were not even 
housekeeping rooms to be rented. We 
had no money with which to buy; real- 
estate values were soaring; and there 
were almost no houses for sale. 

At the prices of labor and materials, to 
build then was out of the question. But 
to dream was still possible. We built on 
paper. We planned the interiors and de- 
tails of many expensive homes of heart’s 
delight. Then after we had given up the 
idea of buying or building, our dream 
house suddenly appeared ready- 
made. Few people would have been 
interested in it. Scarce as houses 
were then, and regardless of the low 
figure at which the house was held. 
the owner had not had a nibble till 
we came along. We borrowed the 
money for the initial payment and 
thus began the never-ending and in- 
creasingly delightful task of making 
a house into a home. 

The regeneration involved the 

hillside more than the house itself. 
In fact, the house has required only 
minor alterations of the interior. It 
had been built before the war by a 
man much loved for the very quali- 
ties which compelled him to erect a 
house staunch and honest from big 
sunny basement to cozy sunny bed- 
rooms under the roof. He had put 
into it only the best of materials. An 
old ship-carpenter did the work and 
did it exactly as if he were building 
a ship. He proudly remarked when 
it was finished, that if ever it rolled 
down the hill, it would still be in one 
piece. 

It is a seven-roomed, story-and-a- 
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half bungalow with a wide porch in front 


affording an incomparable view. A large 


living-dining room extends across the 
front of the house and opens on to the 
porch. Kitchen, bath, sitting room and 
study, and breakfast nook string across 
the back while upstairs are four airy bed- 
rooms each commanding its own delicate 
bit of our view in four directions. 

When we moved in, the hillside was a 
tangled wilderness. The owner had been 
called away four years before and nobody 
had troubled to keep down weeds. There 
was no approach. No vehicle larger than 
a wheelbarrow had ever reached it. 
Building materials had all been carried in 
or wheeled in along the brow of the hill 
behind the lot, as had likewise all fuel, 

















Betty Lee, Katy Zou and Patty Lou—our 
three reasons for a home and a garden 


furniture and groceries since ever the 
house was built. There was a footpath up 
the front yard, a switch-back, winding 
back and forth among the native ever- 
greens and redolent with the fragrance 
of a virgin forest. It made a delightful 
approach for those who liked to climb 
but it was much too steep for any kind 
of a load. 

The only easy outlet to an improved 
street was across the property of others. 
This, in the absence of any legal right-of- 
way or easement was the circumstance 
which had worked against the sale of the 
property. Our first consideration, then, 
was a road. Many of our friends thought 
it could not be done since the permission 
of our neighbor to cross his propetry 

could not be obtained. But we man- 
aged, after long, almost hopeless, 
menths, to buy the obstructing 
property and to build our road, en- 
croaching on the property of another 
only a few feet. But the owner of 
that property was agreeable to hav- 
ing the road built—he wanted one, 
too! 

By the middle of the first summer, 
our road was finished and we hailed it 
as a great triumph. Truckloads of 
fuel could come now to our very 
door and unload directly in to the 
basement. We invited out all our 
friends in their cars, finding childish 
delight in seeing them turn in our 
very own turnspace. The new drive 
doubled the value of both lots and 
we had ‘no trouble in refinancing the 
property so as to have it all subject 
to our mortgage. However, it had 
severely taxed us to keep up our pay- 
ments and to make all these im- 
provements, so that many pet 
projects had to be deferred. 

The garden was one of these. The 
possibility of beautifying this hill- 
side in one way or another was the 
first thing (Continued on page 106 
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the importance of serving plenty 
of vegetables to her family, espe- 
cially to the growing children. The pre- 
scribed two vegetables a day, however, 
soon exhausts the list, so unless 
Father wishes to eat carrots four days 
a week, it will be up to him to grow 
as many varieties as possible. A 
glance thru a seed catalog will reveal 
many interesting salad crops, greens 
and the like which are not commonly 
grown in the home garden. The most 
important of these lesser known 
vegetables are described below. Even 
tho spring is far advanced in your 
part of the country, there is still 
time to plant (or procure plants of) 
many of the varieties listed here. 
The most widely used potherb, 
spinach, is distinctly limited in its grow- 
ing season. New Zealand spinach, which 
is not a true spinach, is more desirable 
in the home garden; besides possessing 
many superior culinary, features, it 
thrives well under a wide range of grow- 
ing conditions. Its tender green branches 
furnish a continuous and dependable 
source of greens from early summer until 
the arrival of the more severe autumn 
frosts. The seed may be sown directly in 
the garden in early spring and when the 
plants become established they should 
be thinned to stand a foot to two feet 
apart in rows three to four feet 
apart. 


| ae modern housewife realizes 


FRED A. KRANTZ 


Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station 





Three of the lesser known vegetables 
are shown here. Above is Chinese 


cabbage; at right, kohl-rabi; below 
witloof chicory. Any of these crops 
may be grown in the home garden 








Swiss chard, which was a 
favorite dish of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, is particu- 
| larly adapted to the home gar- 
den and will furnish a continu- 
ous supply of greens thruout the 
complete growing season. The 
large, fleshy leaf stalks and 
broad, crisp leaf blades of the 
, outside leaves are used while 
new ones are continuously de- 
veloped from the center of the 
plant. Seed may be sown di- 
rectly in the field in rows 24 to 
30 inches apart. The plants are 
at first thinned to three inches 
apart and later when they begin 
to crowd they are thinned 
from eight to ten inches apart 
in the row. The plants removed 
can be used as greens. Chard 
will thrive on any good garden 
soil and in the South will live 
thruout the winter if given a 
little protection. 

Other plants used as greens 
include the well-known kale, 
many types of mustard, and the 
wild and cultivated forms of 
dandelion. Greens are generally 
adapted to cool seasons. 
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Vary the Vegetable Diet 


Instead of Planting the Same Crops Year After Year, 
Why Not Try Something Different? 





Salad Crops 


Of the salad crops, celery and head 
lettuce enjoy a large commercial produc- 


tion. 


Both, however, are fastidious in 
their growth requirements and for 
this reason some of the lesser known 
salad crops recommend themselves 
as desirable additions to the home 
garden. Endive, chicory and girasole 
are easily grown and should occupy a 
place in every garden. Inthe North, 
endive should be sown as soon as 
hard freezes are over or planted in 
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July and August for a fall crop; 
in the South it can be grown as a 
winter crop. The rows should 
be 18 inches apart and plants 
thinned to sixinches apart. The 
green leaves are bitter, but are 
mild when blanched. The 
blanching may be done by tying 
the outer leaves or by covering. 

Witloof chicory is an improved 
selection from the wild chicory 
having a larger tap root and big, 
broad smooth leaves. Seed is 
sown directly in the field in early 
spring in rows 18 inches apart 
and the young plants thinned to 
four inches apart. The roots are 
dug in the fall and stored in a 
cool place where they remain 
dormant. At intervals thruout 
the winter, roots are taken out, 
planted in a moist soil in a slant- 
ing position and crowns covered 
to a depth of 6or 8 inches. In a 
warm (Continued on page 76 
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ITH the coming of early summer, 

all of us again feel the urge to 

drive out into the sun and fresh 
greenness. Everywhere we see signs of 
change and improvement. Maybe our 
friends the Smiths have built a new 
garden wall or the Joneses an addition to 
their house. Here and there scaffoldings 
are gleaming yellow against the deep 
blue of the early June sky. We re- 
explore the suburbs of our cities and 
enjoy again the trim loveliness of green 
lawns and clipped hedges. Occasionally 
we pause, without quite knowing why, 
to drink in the charm of some home—a 
home that gives us the thrill that only 
a beautiful thing beautifully done can 
give. 

The types that appeal to us are 
varied. It may be the simple, familiar 
charm of a well-designed Colonial, the 
softened roof lines of an English cottage, 
or the dignity of Georgian symmetry 
that gives us pause. More and more 
often we find a newer mode that traces 
its ancestry to France. What is the 
common element in these varied types 
that make so greatly for beauty? 

As we drive, we ponder that question. 
Many houses, lovely in themselves, are 
ruined by being crowded on their lots 
or badly placed, and so we decide that 
the element of charm common to the 
most diverse types is that the house truly 
fits its location, that it has been carefully 
studied in relation to its surroundings. 

A lot after all is not just so many 
square feet of earth to which we hold a 
deed. When one buys a lot one buys a 
share of a neighborhood. Sometimes one 
buys trees—great spreading elms or oaks 
that fling cool pools of shadow; one buys 


The House for the Lot 


LELAND A. MCBROOM 
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Honest, sincere in every line is this Modern American house 


sunshine; a summer breeze; and, if 
lucky, one buys a view. 

The minute we have purchased these 
we have limited the possible designs for 
our house from an almost infinite number 
toa very few. Every location has its limi- 
tations as well as its possibilities, and 
while every lot may be the setting for a 
lovely and satisfying home, it can as well 
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be the setting for a misfit. It is only as 
each element of the plan for the new 
house is placed to take advantage of the 
greatest possibilities of its location, that 
we can hope to achieve the distinction of 
true charm and loveliness when our house 
is finally done. 
Since I, as an architect, have so often 
faced this problem, I thought it might be 
of interest to analyze in detail the meth- 
od by which one may arrive at the most 
logical solution. And since every lot is 
a unique problem, and there are prob- 
lems and lots innumerable, it will be 
more interesting and stimulating if we 
take one concrete instance and show 
what has actually been achieved in its 
particular case. 


HERE is a house typical of the aver- 
age requirements, for an average 
family. This house was built for sale 
and the fact that it was sold before the 
roof was on would rather tend to show 
that the problem of its requirements 
was successfully solved. 

The requirements were an ample 
living room, dining room, kitchen, and 
breakfast room, with three or four bed- 
rooms and bath on the second floor, 
having the necessary closets and acces- 
sories, together with a two-car garage, 






It is difficult to decide whether the back or 
the front is more attractive. The garden, 
whichis simply an outdoor extension of the 
living room, is given privacy by a hedge 
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which might be detached, connected or 
in the basement. The lot on which it 
was to be placed was irregular in shape, 
the long dimension of the lot being north 
and south; the side to the east was the 
straight boundary line of the adjoining 
property, while on the south and west 
ran a winding road, making the lot quite 
long and narrow. ‘The surrounding 
areas were beautifully wooded, with this 
particular piece sloping gently from its 
center to the road on the south and west, 
while the north half was level. Here we 
have our requirements and the space in 
which we are to develop them. 

The lot was small enough to make it 
necessary definitely to relate one part of 
the house to the most prominent lot line, 
or to the street. This was the first step in 
solving the problem. 


‘THE street was irregularly curved, so 
that the straight eastern boundary 
line seemed the logical place to start. A 
line perpendicular to this would also 
make the front of our house in line with 
the front of future houses to the east. I 
felt it was necessary to take into consid- 
eration the increased width of the lot 
near the center. This would suggest a 
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wing to the west at this point. Thus an 
“T-shaped plan was the logical devel- 
opment, with its longest axis running 
north and south parallel to the eastern 
boundary line, and the shorter axis 
across the widest part of the lot. This 
can be seen easily in the plot plan on 
this page. 

So far so good, but there are many 

ints yet to be solved—sunshine and 

reeze and gardens to be considered. 
How can we, with this framework to go 
upon, make the most of these, so that 
those who live in the house may find 
there the greatest satisfaction and happi- 
ness? Why not put our two most impor- 
tant rooms, dining room and living room, 
to the south, where the sun and wind can 
find them? 

Now as to views. To the south and 
west runs a road curving thru the trees, 
giving not a distant view but a lovely one, 
while to the south a bit of ravine gives a 
charming outlook. Let us put the living 
room, then, in the southwest position 
with low windows so that we may enjoy 
the views, for it is in this room that the 
family life is centered. The position also 
gives the room sun in winter and the 
coolest breezes in a hot summer. 
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of the house tothe 
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Next the dining room. When it can be 
avoided, it is better not to connect a din- 
ing room directly with the living room. 
Any housewife will tell you that it is 
more pleasant not to have one’s dinner 
guests staring at the table the moment 
they enter the door, and so see all the 
last-moment arranging of the table. It is 
better to let the table with its gleaming 
silver, its flowers, and its softly glowing 
lights greet the guests as afresh pleasure. 
Gracious living may be achieved even in 
a small house. 


[F we put our living room in the south- 
west, and adjacent to it on the east a 
small entrance hall, why not our dining 
room beyond in.the southeast corner? 
There are many things in favor of this 
arrangement. The dining room, con- 
venient and near as it is to the living 
room, may yet be easily screened from 
the view of arriving guests. It means, 
most important in my mind at least, that 
one may breakfast in a sunfilled room— 
and what more cheerful start can one 
imagine for any day? Another important 
point is that this arrangement permits us 
to put the service portion of the house to 
the north of the dining room, giving to 
the kitchen an eastern exposure. Most 
of the work in a kitchen is done in the 
morning, so give the housewife the 
benefit of the cheery sunshine. Next 
we have to place the breakfast room, 
and we will have the main elements of 
our first floor plan complete. 

We can combine a breakfast room and 
pantry between the dining room and 
kitchen, giving the children’s and in- 
formal breakfasts the loveliness of the 
morning sun; that, indeed, is the best 
solution, and a perfectly logical one. 
But builders must keep the costs down 
to a minimum and this scheme adds 
many feet of space. Then, too, most 
women who do their own housework 
dislike the extra steps which the pan- 
try causes on their trips from dining 
room to kitchen. But the breakfast 
room they will have. 

We must try again. It is hard to 
leave the idea of the breakfast room 
with the morning sunlight streaming in 
thru chintz-curtained windows. Per- 
haps there would be scarlet geraniums 
on the sill and quaintly painted table 
and chairs—too charming a picture to 
abandon. Yet there seems to be no 
space. Whena (Continued on page 90 
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Lake Lure in western North Carolina is well worth visiting 





“Highways are Happy Ways” 


VERYONE wants to get the most 
possible from a vacation awheel 
and evidence of this is furnished in 

plentiful quantities by several thousand 
letters received each year from motorized 
vacationists. The questions asked by 
these sightseers can almost always be 
run down to three in number: How are 
the roads? What should be seen? and 
How much will it cost? Answering the 
first question, How are the roads? 
is comparatively easy, thanks to 
a score or more of national con- 


FRANK E. BRIMMER 


until we tried others that were legended 
quite as optimistically on our maps but 
which required much more time and care 
to negotiate. 

For instance, in southeastern Missouri 
we crawled forty miles over a bitter road 
that showed well on our map, one that 
took many weary hours and racked car 
and passengers; in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama no one had warned us that the 


excellent wide gravel highways would 
fill our lungs and luggage with dust; in 
the Gulf coast that we would be delayed 
by ferry after ferry and sometimes detour 
over little more than wagon tracks thru 
the woods, in Florida that we needed 
sun-goggles everywhere in order to re- 
lieve eye strain; in Georgia that it was 
the dust and not dirt roads that would 
most inconvenience us; in the Carolinas 
that the hills and corresponding 
curves would slow us up and 
greatly increase the hazard of 





cerns sending their expert cartog- 
raphers and road scouts into every 
highway and byway in the coun- 
try; still there are a great many 
minor details that the best road 
maps do not cover. 

A motoring trip made from the 
Middle West, down the Missis- 
sippi Valley, across the Gulf, 
circling Florida west and east, 
skimming the cream of Georgia, 
the Carolinas, the Virginias, a 
swing about New England and 
return disclosed that countless 
interesting details can never find 
place ona map. Using this trip as 
an example, it takes actual com- 
parison thru travel to appreciate 
the fact that Illinois probably has 
the best system of cement high- 
ways in the United States; one 
might even say the fastest, for the 
main highways are wide, straight, 
marked better than average, 
guarded well by warning signs, 








travel compared to motoring 
relatively level regions, in New 
England and New York that we 
must still exercise patience on 
narrow, crooked roads filled to 
overflowing with traffic and that 
at few places in the East does the 
signpost “Stop” mean stop as it 
invariably does in the Middle 
West. There were many other 
things learned about roads; in 
fact one is surprised by the enor- 
mous variety of what is generally 
termed “good hard surface roads” 
the country over. 

Answering the second question, 
What should be seen? is never 
done twice alike and the infinite 
variety of scenery, historic shrines 
and interesting cities is one of the 
greatest lures to traveling; one 
can drive thru the same region 
several times and still find nov- 
elty, fresh vistas, and new sur- 
prises. Cities of any size usually 








safe intersections, well-banked 
curves and free from dust. We did 
not fully appreciate the ease and 
safety of driving these roads 
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Mississippi gravel roads wind down- 
ward from the northern part of the 
state into the deltas of the river valley 


have pretty booklets that will en- 
hance one’s trip when studied in 
advance and these are easily ob- 
tained by writing chambers of 
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commerce along one’s route. Going thru 
such literature a month or two before 
starting will enable the tourist to both see 
and appreciate more and to save time in 
doing it. 

Opinions differ, but there are invariably 
things of special interest which the 
tourist finds for himself—and enjoys all 
the more. For instance, the Lincolniana 
to be found in the little known Illinois 
Historical Society building on North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, is one of the 
richest shrines in America; yet guide- 
books have given it but cursory atten- 
tion. In Missouri one would hardly want 
to miss the well-preserved World’s Fair 
Buildings in Forest Park, St. Louis, still 
we found them quite by accident when 
taking the children to the municipal zoo 
nearby. Thousands rush over Arkansas 
concrete thru cotton fields strewn with 
picturesque “shacks for two” of Blue- 
eyed Sally fame with scarcely a glance; 
still if these very cabins were on top of a 
mountain trail they would weigh more 
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cannons hauled from this place over the 
mountains to Boston enabled Washing- 
ton to drive out the redcoats, and it was 
from the same fort that powder was sup- 
plied with which the battle of Bunker 
Hill was fought. There are countless 
interesting places of deep significance just 
off the beaten path, such as most of the 
above, that may prove of greater interest 
than much better known tourist meccas. 
Poking about the byways is always fasci- 
nating. 

The answer to the third query, How 
much will it cost? is not so difficult be- 
cause chambers of commerce and touring 
clubs in every place have been keeping 
close watch of the tourist dollars, repre- 
senting, incidentally, an annual business 
of over three billions of dollars. 
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pi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Okla- 
homa, The Dakotas, Utah and Wiscon- 
sin, at approximately $5 a day for each 
person. Those where it costs about $6 
are Colorado, Iowa, Kentucky, Oregon, 
Washington and Wyoming. The $7.50 
states, according to last year’s figures, 
are Illinois, Indiana, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Texas and Vermont, while Missouri takes 
a daily toll of approximately $7. The 
motor vacationist in Delaware, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island and Tennessee 
spends around $8 per day. In the $9 lists 
are Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, the 
Virginias and the District of Columbia. 
The three most expensive states, at 
approximately $10, are Florida, Georgia 

































Cement roads lead thru cotton fields 
in Arkansas past picturesque shacks 
in endless number. The photograph 
below was taken near Asheville, North 


Carolina, when dogwood was in bloom 











In the famous Florida Everglades 


heavily with most of the guidebooks. 


N Florida thousands miss what many 
rate the finest sight in the state where 

a full-grown river is born before one’s 
eyes at Silver Springs, flowing a million 
gallons of pure water every three min- 
utes, and which the late William Jen- 
nings Bryan pronounced the “Glory of 
glories of Florida.’’ In western North 
Carolinas too many never see that gi- 
gantic gem, Lake Lure, nestled in the 
mountains, a bit of water as beautiful 
2s a Swiss painting and one that has 
been made, surprising as it seems, by the 
hand of Mammon. In New York count- 
less thousands drive thru without visiting 
the old Saratoga battlefield, fifteen miles 
east of Saratoga Springs, where was 
fought one of the “‘fifteen decisive battles 
of the world,”’ according to historians and 
the place where American Independence 
ras won when the finest British army 
surrendered to the colonists; others miss 
old Fort Ticonderoga never knowing that 


















If one is actuated by economy, yet 
wishes to stay in hotels rather than to 
make camp each night, the least expen- 
sive states in which to travel are Arkansas, 
Alabama, Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississip- 





and North Carolina, These figures are 
based on averages and a fairly accurate 
trip cost may be estimated by using them 
as a basis of computation. Of course each 
total will vary according to the number of 
people in each (Continued on page 92 















ORTUNATELY the 

bearded iris is a plant that 

is not affected by any great 
number of diseases. It is of some 
value to a gardener to know that 
a plant he admires or possibly is 
growing as a specialty is not 
likely to give him trouble by 
succumbing to disease on the 
slightest provocation. When, 
however, he does find some dis- 
figuring fungus attacking the 
leaves of his iris or finds a 
favorite specimen that seems in 
danger of total destruction from 
an insidious decay of its under- 
ground parts, it is no consola- 
tion to that person to read in his 
favorite garden book or seed 
catalog that “the iris is a plant 
usually free from disease.’”? What 
he wants in such circumstances 
is not assurance that the trouble 
is rare, but an immediate reme- 
dy. What, if anything, can be 
done about it? Is it possible to 
get rid of the trouble? Will it 


Common Diseases of Iris 





The Condition of the Foliage Indicates 
the Health of the Plant 


H. W. THURSTON, JR. 


Pennsylvania State College 





spread to other varieties or plant- 
ings? These are questions to which 
the home gardener all too often 
finds difficulty in obtaining an 
>| answer. 

‘| In the case of the iris there are 
, only two types of disease with 
which the average grower will 
come in contact, the first affecting 
the leaves, and the second produc- 
ing a rot of the underground 
stems, known to botanists as 
rhizomes. The leaf diseases are 
the more numerous and more 
widespread, in fact some one of 
them may be found in almost any 
planting, but in general they are 
responsible for less real injury 


































At left is the Siberian iris, the 
most delicate of the small flowered 
varieties. Do not use lime on 
this plant 























(Above) The Jap- 

anese iris likes 

moisture but good 

drainage is neces- 
sary 


than are the rhizome rots. The common 
leaf diseases are chiefly what are called 
“spot’’ diseases, that is to say, they may 
be recognized by the dead spots that ap- 
pear on the leaves. There have been de- 
scribed in this country at least five 
parasitic fungi capable of producing such 
dead spots on iris leaves. The plant dis- 
: ease specialist distinguishes between them 
semi-shade by the size, shape, and color of the spot 


(Left) Iris cris- 
tata likes moist, 
cool soil and 











and by the char- (Continued on page 93 
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Garden Club Miscellany 


What Eight Clubs Are Doing to Make 


Their Meetings More Interesting 


CONTRIBUTED BY READERS 


HE only exchange in which no one 

is loser is in an exchange of ideas. 

In the following paragraphs, en- 
thusiastic garden club members describe 
some of their activities; in them you 
may find ways of making the program 
for your own garden or flower club 
more interesting and more helpful.— 
Editor. 


es member of our garden club 
specializes in one particular plant or 
flower. In this way, she makes an ex- 
tensive study of its culture, habits, and 
merits. Her club paper for the year is 
based upon the result of this study, that 
others may profit from her experience.”’ 
—Mrs. Grace Parks Haun, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 


(CHILDREN have been our guests ata 
showing of bird slides and at a party 
where, after a program, they were sur- 
prised by seeing their own pictures on the 
screen. These had been taken for this 
purpose in the gardens-during the sum- 
mer. We also provide a treasure chest 


for the schools where material for nature 
study can be found.’’—Lillian Chantry 
Beattie, Malvern, Iowa. 


“| HERE were eighteen out of sixteen 
thousand people of our city who hada 
vision. They met one night and organized 
a garden club. During the following year, 
one hundred and sixty persons were, by a 
common thought, drawn into the club. 
They soon had a flower show inaugurated 
and carried out a Sunday vesper service 
where two thousand people attended and 
carried home a flower message proclaim- 
ing a better day for Parsons. We now 
look forward to these two annual events 
with keen interest. Last year the vesper 
service was held in one of our churches, 
the basement of which was transformed 
into a miniature garden, with its bird- 
baths, pool, rockery, and all lovely things 
that make an attractive garden. Can 
one doubt the psychology of beauty?’’— 
Mrs. A. W. Galbraith, Parsons, Kansas. 


te! exchange for ideas, information and 
leaflets on the organization of a garden 


club, I will tell you of a plan that is doing 
a world of good in keeping up the appear- 
ance of our town. Several years ago the 
Women’s Club of Prosser sponsored a 
flower exchange. They made a canvass of 
flower lovers who might have a surplus 
stock of different kinds and asked them 
to bring them to a central point on a cer- . 
tain date. The newspaper gave the idea 
quite a little boosting and the exchange 
was very successful. After that year, it 
has grown continually and is an annual 
event. The club women use the lobby 
of the post office and thousands of bulbs, 
plants, and cuttings of all kinds, as well 
as seeds are brought in and put on a long 
table. People come in and select what 
they can use and plant it in their own 
yards. It makes no difference whether a 
person has stock to exchange or not, those 
who have nothing to exchange are just 
as welcome to a helping as those who 
contribute. I have ond watching the 
exchange for a number of years now 
and I cannot help but notice the marked 
improvement in the quality and variety 
that is being (Continued on page 88 




















The Garden Club of Sandusky, Ohio, worked out this garden nook at a 1927 flower show 
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Like other great humorists, he has 
his serious side 


OW to interview a famous American 
H in his garden when he isn’t in his 

garden is quite a problem. To be 
perfectly truthful, Will Rogers was not 
precisely in his garden when the writer 
first approached him in connection with 
the subject indicated in the above title. 
He wasn’t even in one of the numerous 
“Winter Gardens’ found here and there 
in American stagedom. Yet he was in a 
sort of garden at that. 

The big curtain out in front consisted 
of an enormous painting of a desert gar- 
den, or oasis, or whatever it is that grows 
in a desert. At the sides were~ stone 
fences which continued out on the sides 
of the theater wall. In the background 
were beautiful palm trees, reminiscent of 
Beverly Hills. In the foreground was an 
oasis rockery, featuring cacti and divers 
exotic plants. There were fountains and a 
few attractive summer houses. The 
beautiful blue sky stretched above, con- 
tinuing out over the audience, on the 
theater ceiling. It was about half an 
hour before the opening of one of his 
lectures. 

Knowing that the mayor-at-large of 
Beverly Hills was somewhere in the 
midst of this enchanting scene, I boldly 
went back into his temporary garden. 
After peering around at the back-drops, 
artificial pergolas, bowers, bird-baths, and 
other features of stagecraft, I saw a man 
industriously chewing gum and walking 
back and forth beside a back-drop, with 
his hat pulled down over one eye. He 
a preoccupied, but I approached 
1im. 
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Will Rogers 
In His Garden 


A Love for Family and Humanity 


Characterizes This Unspoiled Son 
of the Great Plains 


ELMER T. PETERSON 









































The home as it greets the visitor coming up the long front drive 


“Sure, let’s talk about my garden,”’ he 
said hopefully. “I won’t be back at home 
for about six weeks, so we might as well 
talk right here. I’m sorry there isn’t 
more time, but I’ve got to get out of town 
at midnight to make my next date, and I 
want to visit with my nephew a while, 
too. He lives right near here, you know.” 

From then on, everything went smooth- 
ly. America’s unofficial ambassador-gen- 
eral was highly enthusiastic about his 
home grounds, and his opening remark 
was just the news I liked to hear, namely 
that he had planted most of the trees and 
shrubs himself. 

“What kind did you plant?” I asked. 

“Don’t ask me. I had a gardener help 
me—one of those professionals, you know 
—and he wanted to call everything by 
its fancy name—Deodorus, Spittosporus, 
and so on—all those Latin words, you 


know—and so I got kind of mixed up on 
"em. But we sure got a fine garden out of 
it, and it’s a great place. 

“Doug was the first one to build a 
home in Beverly Hills—Doug Fairbanks, 
you know—he was Beverly Hills’ first 
citizen. I was the second citizen. The 
house is on a hill, and the garden is really 
a big amphitheater. My neighbors 
wanted me to make a sunken garden out 
of it, like they have on some of the big 
estates, but they didn’t know what I 
wanted out of a garden. I wanted a play- 
ground for the kids. So I made a big 
riding-ring in the amphitheater—a kind 
of a rodeo ground, you know—and some- 
times we have had as many as thirty 
horses cavorting around in the place, 
only forty feet from the street, and 
nobody knows what’s going on there, 
because there’s a big wall there—you 
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know, one of those English walls, covered 
with ivy. The movie people come out 
there once in a while and shoot English 
scenes by that wall. Well, it’s a great 
place. The boys have wonderful times 
there. One of ’em is going to school at 
Beverly Hills and the other is at 
Culver Military Academy now. 
They both ride and know how to 

rope. Sometimes we all play polo 

there. Then we put a net around 

the field, and altho in polo 

you're supposed to have only 

four on a side, sometimes we 

have had as many as sixteen 

horses in @ game, all going at 

once. So you can see it’s a 

pretty good-sized playground. 

And then for the smaller kids 

that come in to play we have 

sand boxes and trapezes and rings 

and a swimming pool and all that 

kind of stuff, you know. It’s a 

great place for kids, and for all of 

us. We all play. We all have a lot 

of fun out of it, and that’s what a 
garden is for, isn’t it? We like the 
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riding idea so well that now I’ve got a 
ranch, farther out toward the coast, 
where there’s room for a full-sized polo 
field. You see my garden problem is 
different from most folks’. I’ve got to 
have plenty of room for my garden 
operations. 
“But we have a fine flower-garden, 
too, of course. I told you about the 
movie people coming out to shoot 
English garden scenes there. I like 
to have flowers around, but to be 
honest with you, I don’t know 
many of the names. I like them 
all.”” He paused a moment. “But 
my favorites are hollyhocks,’’ he 
said emphatically. 
“What’s this about being mayor 
of Beverly Hills?” I asked him, 
somewhat irrelevantly. ‘Is that 
serious?” 
“Oh, well, they went thru a kind 
of a form,” he grinned. 
“But do you have to do anything?” 
I persisted. 
“Oh, no!” he said quickly. “No mayor 
does anything.” 
Then he told about his cabin in a se- 
cluded corner of the grounds. 

“This is a regular vacation place for 
us,” he said. ‘‘We take the whole family 
and go there on Friday or Saturday some 
weeks, and stay until Monday. Everybody 

Jim learns a thing or thinks we are off on a week-end trip. But 
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roping 


Mrs. Rogers and her three children at the 
cabin, where many happy hours are spent 


Right: The swimming pool. 


The slides, 


sand-boxes and trapezes are close at hand 


View of Beverly Hills and Los Angeles from the front porch, the reverse of the 
view on the opposite page. A section of the riding ring is seen at the left 




















Any child would love practicing with the birds’ orchestra 





Photograph by Cornelia Clarke 


How to Put Real Music Into 
Music Lessons 


OMETHING is happening in the 
music lesson world, something which 
parents must know about because 

they have a big part to play in its ful- 
fillment; a part that is much more impor- 
tant than anything a paid music teacher 
may do in the half-hour which she spends 
giving the music lesson. This is what is 
happening. Music, so long misrepresented 
to the child thru scales and finger exer- 
cises, is breaking away from these old 
traditions and is now coming into home 
and school in its true guise as rhythm, 
melody, and harmony. It comes as 
rhythm, in a host of happy games. It 
comes as melody in childish, lilting songs 
and tunes to be heard and hummed be- 
fore fingers are expected to bring them 
from keyboards. It comes as harmony in 
the beautiful experience of hearing com- 
binations of voices and of instrument 
tones that blend together and beguile the 
young student into musical explorations 
thru which he finds for himself with all 
the thrill of a real discovery, the begin- 
nings of harmony. 

All music begins with rhythm, and 
every normal child from early babyhood 
finds pleasure in rhythmic movement. 
Patty-cake is a beginning that any parent 
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can make. It leads into other simple 
games that any parent can play. In this 
first Mother Goose game, the only rule is 
that the pats must be strongly accented 
so that the rhythm swing is clearly felt. 
When first the baby imitates, the clap- 
ping will probably not be rhythmical. 
Nevertheless the pattern for the game 
must continue to be clapped with strong 
accents and the imitation will become 
rhythmic later on. 


frROM this first game progress to a 
rocking play. Use a quiet, slow 
waltz which phonograph or radio will 
supply. Rock the dolly or teddy bear in 
the arms, always suiting the movements 
to the sway of the music, and if possible 
always using the same tune. Later, im- 
provise a hammock from a scarf or a tea 
towel and, with the little toddler holding 
one end, sway the hammock in time with 
the waltz tune. Ride an imaginary hobby 
horse, holding imaginary reins in out- 
stretched hands while swaying forward 
and backward to the waltz rhythm. These 
and a dozen other plays will prepare for 
later games which develop a sense of 
rhythm so essential to either the per- 
formance or the enjoyment of music. 


Such games demand no previous musical 
training on the part of the parents. What 
is more essential is that they possess a 
spirit of play, an appreciation of the 
power of music in the life of the child, and 
a constant purpose to make his music 
growth attractive. 

Even at the age of two years, children 
catch and repeat song phrases which they 
hear frequently. At first the lisping 
effort may be neither rhythmically nor 
melodically correct, but repeated hear- 
ings will bring gradual improvement. If 
the little song is “off key” or even in 
monotone, this should never be com- 
mented upon within the hearing of the 
little singer. Rather, without comment, 
the tune should be more frequently sung 
correctly, and often, in a spirit of play, 
sung with the child. If months, or even 
years do not bring the desired ease in 
singing, no child should ever be told that 
he cannot sing, but always he should be 
encouraged to try. With the many splen- 
did helps for developing a music sense, 
there is no reason today why song should 
not take its place as a joyous experience 
which every child can share. 

After Jack Horner, Bo-Peep and Hey 
Diddle Diddle, there are any number of 
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charming songs for tiny singers. In the 
Fullerton Elementary Book are several 
in which repetition of text and tune help 
greatly. ‘My Old Dan’’ is one that is 
easily caught and copied. 

For the assistance of parents who do 
not play the piano and who think that 
they cannot sing, many of these little 
songs have been recorded as a pattern for 
the child to follow or with which the 
child may sing, with six or eight on the 
same record disk. 

Always the hearing of music is a most 
important preparation for the making of 
music. Little listening lessons should be 
given when there is nothing to distract 
the attention of the listener. Only short 
numbers should be used at first, or little 
parts of longer numbers. These should be 

layed softly and lightly and the child 
be encouraged to hum with the instru- 
ment. Phonograph companies make 
disks for this special use, recording several 
melody gems on the same frecord. A 
particularly fine one has, among other 
airs, Schubert’s “Cradle Song” (played 
by ’cello and piano), a melody from 
a Brahms Waltz (two clarinets), 
“Evening Bells,” by Kullak (Celesta 
and bells), and a flute melody from 
Grieg’s “Elfin Dance.” 


HESE are a beautiful intro- 

duction to the world’s master 
musicians with whom any child 
may now have the frequent asso- 
ciation which ten years ago was 
possible only for the special student 
of music. 

As the child grows, these games, 
songs and listening experiences should 
continue, along with the actual note- 
reading lessons. Mimetic plays can be 
adapted to the age and, given good 
rhythmic music, the child will develop 
his own games. Sometimes a suggestion 
will bring out a latent creative ability. A 
collection of tunes under the name of 
Rhythm Medley Number I and Number II 
have music suited to almost every kind 
of mimetic play. A real music pantomime 


may be worked out following a hint that 


the first tune drives an auto to a picnic, 
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and the other tunes show what the 
children at the picnic are doing. The 
music might suggest games played at a 
school recess, with a running tune for tag 
and for other recess plays which the 
child will discover himself. For the older 
child the waltz still has many possibili- 
ties. To its rhythm, a ball tossing game 
for two or more children may be worked 
out. Large, soft balls of crushed news- 


paper lightly wound with bright yarn are 
used. The balls are tossed and caught 
to the rhythm of the music and a series 
of movements worked out in which the 
steps are timed to the same rhythm. 
Singing and whistling must always be 
encouraged. To keep up interest new 













Children always enjoy singing with the 
phonograph. This instrument is also help- 
ful during the practice hour now that 
records may be had to accompany the lesson 
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songs must be frequently introduced. 
There need be no lack of material, for 
the many school-music series each have 
songs to suit any taste and for every 
occasion. One which every boy, and girl, 
too, will sing or whistle after the first 
hearing is the ‘Camping Song” from the 
Hinds-Haydn-Eldridge book for Rural 
Schools. Here, again, the phonograph 
comes to the aid of parent and teacher. 


ii songs with wholesome text and 
musical melodies such as may be 
found in the best school series are attrac- 
tively heard in school and home the 
rhythmic garbage of the street which now 
masquerades in the guise of song will 
soon be relegated to back-alley-ways 
where it belongs. 
The idea that playing by ear must be 
discouraged is of the past. The young 
student of the keyboard now learns to 
sing and to clap the rhythm of his little 
tune and then with the thrill of recogni- 
tion finds it from the keys and the 
staff. Now the left as well as the right 
hand has tunes and the bass clef now 
has an even start with the treble. 
When a child is helped to discover 
tones that sound well with his 
melody, putting “hands together” 
becomes a real adventure. 

Many excellent and attractive 
piano methods incorporating these 
new ideas have been developed. 
Piano teachers often combine fea- 
tures from several different meth- 

ods. The mother who undertakes 

the first note-reading lessons should 

write to some music publisher for a 
selection of material, asking for the 
privilege of examining it and returning 
that which she does not care to keep. 
There are record helps for early piano 
lessons which give an unusual zest to the 
practice hour. Two nationally known 
teachers, Miss Hazel Kinscella and Mr. 
Otto Miessner, who specialize in piano 
music for children, have made phono- 
graph records from which the child may 
hear his lesson, correctly played, or with 
which he may play after it has been 
mastered. Begin- (Continued on page 43 



























Sensible Summer Meals 





Consider the One Who Cooks As Well 


As the Ones Who Eat 


MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD 


O you feel that the management 
problem is more or less difficult in 
securing satisfactory meals in hot 

weather? Most of my homemaking 
triends voice the opinion that it is more 
of a problem than during cool weather. 
With them I am agreed for several 
reasons. 

In the first place, there are the lagging 
appetites which come with the onset of 
warm weather and which must be catered 
to. Then there is the decreased energy 
which affects the attitude of the one who 
plans. Where in midwinter it seemed easy 
and interesting to fly around and cook 
and brew, in spring and summer it is 
more of an ordeal and the lure of the out- 
doors and a leisurely life is greater than 
the attraction of the kitchen. The prob- 
lem of food for hot weather is further 
complicated by the fact that there are 
fewer types of dishes from which to 
choose. In cold weather one can use both 
light and heavy dishes whereas in warm 
weather the heavy dishes are tabcoed and 
the variety list is somewhat decreased. 

What to include in warm weather 
meals, how to plan appetizing food with- 
out too great increase in cost, and how 
to decrease time and effort used in the 
preparation are my serious considerations. 
The following suggestions indicate my 
plan for meeting the situation. 


What does the family need in warm 
weather? How many of us in our child- 
hood received the suggestion and even the 
command in the 
spring to eat rhu- 
barb and spinach 
and other fresh 


table lunch; fresh vegetable sandwiches; 
vegetable omelets; fruit and vegetable 
gelatines and stuffed vegetables. 





things as a sort of 
“tonic for the 
blood’’? Today we 
recognize the same 
need but we state 
it differently when 
we urge people to 
eat plentifully of 

















those foods which 
supply mineral 
salts and vitamins 
in considerable 
amount because 
they act as regu- 
lators for the body 
fluids and serve other purposes also. 
While we do not emphasize the need so 
much more in warm weather than in cold, 
yet we know that if there is a less keen 
appetite there is likely to be a lessened 
consumption of some of these foods and 
hence they often need “selling” to the 
family at this time. As warm weather 
steals on, I like to choose freely from such 
dishes as: vegetable and fruit salads; fresh 
fruits; cream of vegetable soups; the vege- 
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ommend ete 











Photograph by Christine Holbrook 
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Not only the actual temperature of chilled 
vegetable or fruit gelatines, but the appear- 
ance and texture also make one feel cooler 


REAM of spinach or cream of aspara- 
gus soup becomes more popular in 
spring than in winter, an asparagus or 
fresh tomato omelet replaces the heavier 
main dish of a luncheon where perhaps 
earlier in the year it took second place. 
A luncheon or supper made up of grilled 
tomatoes and bacon on toast, a lettuce 
and cottage cheese salad flavored with 
finely cut chives and fresh fruit in the 
form of berries, sliced peaches or other 
seasonable fruit with a piece of light 
cake such as sponge or angel cake will 
be found most tempting to the palate 
yet full of the foods that supply the 
needed regulatory elements which help 
to keepthe family in good condition. 
While the desirable food from the 
standpoint of right nutrition must be 
considered and included, there is also 
the problem of appealing to appetites. 
For this reason I like to add to the 
possibilities for variety in the spring and 
summer certain dishes that I do not 
serve during the other seasons of the 
year. Thus, I make a raised rice muffin 
in the spring and summer which I rarely 
include in the winter, and by its very 
newness, it serves to add interest. In 
like manner (Continued on page 66 


Garden marigolds on a white-clothed 
table make this outdoor dining room 
the envy of any king. Imagine eat- 
ing breakfast or supper—and both 
may be enjoyed daily if the terrace 
is on the east side of the house—to 
the music of the birds’ symphony 
orchestra. If you are about to 
build, be sure to plan for this treat 




















All the permanent picnic equipment is kept together 











A Picnic In Fifteen Minutes 


MARY WATERSTONE STUART 


LL right. Let’s go! I'll have lunch 
ready in fifteen minutes.’”’ Can you 
answer any member of your family 

in such fashion? In the past we could not, 
but so numerous have become the de- 
mands upon our culinary department for 
impromptu summer meals that we de- 
cided it was a matter worthy of concen- 
trated study. We thought it particularly 
worthwhile because in retrospect we 
concluded that these hastily planned 
expeditions proved the most enjoyable 
of all the family pleasures. The pic- 
nics anticipated and prepared for 
several days in advance were almost 
sure to be spoiled by unfavorable 
weather or unforeseen complications. 
The trips planned on the spur of the 
moment were the ones which took ad- 
vantage of an ideal day and the vaca- 
tion mood of the family. Moreover, 
in our own case pleasure could often 





be combined with a necessary business 
trip, provided that speed in starting 
could be managed. 

When we say we can pack a lunch in 
fifteen minutes we do not mean a fried- 
chicken - home - made - ice - cream- fresh - 
cinnamon - roll - two - 
variety - cake kind of a 
picnic. We mean lunches 
which are appetizing and 


The gasoline 
camp stove is filled im 
mediately on returning 
from each picnic. In the 
photograph at top of page, 
note the collapsible toast- 
ing forks, and the tall and 
narrow, but sturdy baskets 
with hinged handles which 
tuck into small space in 
a well-packed automobile 


pressure 











Instead of one big bowl of more or less messy salad, we pack individual 
servings in wax paper cups, and cover each with a square of wax paper, 
which is held in place with a rubber band. Try it on your next picnic! 
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adequate, not spreads. As a rule our 
family appreciate the speed in prepara- 
tion and the elasticity of our menus so 
much that they are not super-critical. 
They realize that it is impossible to keep 
fried chicken in sufficient quantities pre- 
pared and ready 
for use in the 
refrigerator 
without plung- 
ing the family 
into bankruptcy. 
Moreover, they 
are willing to 
forego the keen- 
est Epicurean de- 
lights that they 
may have the 
immediate pleas- 
ure of the hastily 
planned trip. 

As in any other 
line, speed and 
efficiency do not 
just happen. 
They must eith- 
er be planned in 
advance or else 
be absent. They 
demand head- 
work above all other things. We found 
that our specifications for such competent 
preparation turned on three distinct 
places in our household: two separate 
shelves in our cupboards, and the refrig- 
erator. The shelves may and often do 
serve other purposes at other times of the 
year, but during the picnic months they 
are entirely devoted to one use, namely 
that of providing an orderly resting place 
for our picnic paraphernalia. 

The roomy first shelf houses the staple 
picnic equipment, not only the thermos 
bottles and jug, the folding stove and the 
long-handled (Continued-on page 84 
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HE old adage, “Variety is the spice 

of life,” holds true in our household 

regime as well as in our leisure 
moments spent outside of the home. 
Some of us like to do things by one 
method while others of us like to attain 
the same results by doing things in 
other ways. 

When the month of June comes along 
with its variety of fruits and vegetables, 
naturally we immediately think of 
strawberry preserves on the winter time 
shelf; June peas canned fresh from our 
own gardens; or cherries which we can 
have at this time from our tree in the 
back yard, or from the fruit market at 
relatively low cost. 

Canning in the oven is one of the 
easiest ways in which to preserve and 
can our fruits, vegetables and meats, and 
there are a number of advantages to 
oven canning. 

This method simplifies work. When 
the jars are filled and placed in the 
heated oven it is not necessary to think 
of them again until time to remove 
them. There is no steam filling the 
kitchen and no heavy equipment to 
handle. 

As a result of some recent research it 
has been found not only possible but 
practical to can fruits, vegetables, and 
meats in ovens equipped with thermo- 
static controls. 

It is necessary to have an oven regu- 
lator on a stove for oven canning as a 
device of this kind automatically regu- 
lates the amount of gas and, therefore, 
the temperature of the oven, and so 
maintains a constant temperature. An 
oven thermometer is sometimes used to 
determine whether a given temperature 


Oven Canning Is Easy 


DoROTHY E. SHANK 



























Complete the seal as each jar is removed from the oven 


has been reached, and the gas flame is 
then regulated by hand. It requires 
almost constant watching to do this, and 
even then it is difficult to maintain a uni- 
form temperature, whereas if the gas 
supply is controlled automatically no 
watching is required and the time during 
the processing of the food is left free. The 
fire cannot go out even tho the flame be- 
comes very low, for a pilot light on the 
stove will serve to keep the gas ignited. 


Only firm, fresh, and ripe fruits and 
vegetables should be canned. They give 
the best flavor and will be easier to can 
and easier to keep after canning. 

After they have been cleaned and pre- 
pared, put them into boiling water and 
let them boil for about five minutes. 
Tomatoes and beets are easier to handle 
for peeling if they have been put into 
boiling water and then into cold. Other- 
wise vegetables (Continued on page 52 





Wash berries quickly then pack 

into clean, hot jars on which new 

clean rubbers have been adjusted 
and fill with boiling sirup 














As soon as each jar is filled with 
boiling sirup, partially seal and 
Pro- 


cess according to the time table 


place it in the heated oven. 
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Good Things For Hungry Scouts 


Here Are Some Dishes 






That They Can Fix in a Minute 


AVE you a-Boy Scout in your 

home? If you have, by all means 

encourage him to show Lis prowess 
as a cook by getting supper one of these 
beautiful summer evenings. Don’t be too 
fussy about his technique, but sit back 
and enjoy the fruits of his good deed 
most heartily. 

I am passing along some recipes that 
a good many scouts already know and 
use. Perhaps some of them will be entirely 
new to your troop—and perhaps some 
mothers of scouts will want to try them 
in their own pretty kitchens. They are 
fine, I assure you, under any circum- 
stances. Most of them will satisfy two 
very ravenous appetites, or three or four 
milder ones. 


Salmon on Toast 


Pick a small can of salmon into flakes, 
removing all skin and bones. Salt and 
pepper, and add a tablespoonful of 
melted butter. Heat in a saucepan. Beat 
oue egg a little, and add to the salmon, 
with about 3 tablespoonfuls of evapo- 
rated milk or sweet cream. Heat thoroly, 
but do not stew. Pour over slices of hot 
toast, and serve. 


Biscuit Twists 

2 cupfuls of flour 

4 level teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

% teaspoonful of salt 

% level tablespoonful of cold lard 

% cupful of cold water, more or less 

Mix flour, baking powder and salt. 
Using the fingers, rub the lard into the 
mixture until there are no lumps. Stir 
cold water in slowly until a stiff dough is 
formed. The less water, the better, and 
the less mixing and molding of the stiff 
dough, the better. Flour it and roll it to 
about 34 inch thick. Cut biscuits with a 
baking powder can, if biscuits are your 
aim. If “twists” are desired, the dough 
should be rolled out and cut into two-inch 
strips. A maple stick, two feet long and 
about three inches in diameter, peeled at 
one end, is used. Sharpen the unpeeled 
end and drive into the ground in a posi- 
tion leaning toward the camp fire. As the 
sap sizzles at the peeled end, wrap the 
strip of dough spirally around the peeled 
portion. Allow to bake as rapidly as pos- 
sible, turning the stick to bake evenly. 
One could hold such a stick over a stove, 
or perhaps prop up inside a regular 
stove oven. Biscuits take from ten to 
fifteen minutes to bake in a hot oven. 


Downey House Pancakes 


This dish has an important place in 
the scheme of things because it uses up 
sour milk. The pancakes are made of: 


2 cupfuls of sour milk 2 eggs 

1 level teaspoonful 1 scant teaspoonful 
of soda of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of 2 cupfuls of flour 
melted butter 


The soda is dissolved in the milk, then 


JOHN RENN 


the egg yolks, well beaten, are added. This 
should be well mixed, after which first the 
flour and then the beaten whites of the 
two eggs are added to the mixture. All 
this is done in the evening because the 
batter should stand over night in a cool 
place. In the morning the cakes are fried 
on a hot griddle, and it is not so easy to 
keep from eating too many! 


Eggs New 


Here i> a good dish for supper, for two 
reasons: it is easy to make, and it has 
onions in it. 

% cupful of finely sliced onion 


1 pint of canned tomatoes 
Eggs—4 or more 


Fry the onions slowly in butter until 
brown, then put in the tomatoes and sim- 
mer for a while. A pinch or two of salt, a 
spoonful of sugar, and maybe a little pep- 
per will add to the flavor, or rather, bring 
out the flavor. Break the eggs carefully 
into a saucer and slip each one gently into 
the mixture, taking care not to let the 
eggs touch each other. Take off the fire 
and put into a hot oven until the eggs are 
cooked. When done, remove and place 
the eggs on hot toast, pouring the sauce 
over the top. 


Chipped Beef and Egg—Loose 


ERE is a filling, wholesome, and last- 
minute dish that fits most any scout- 

ing occasion. Simmer a small amount of 
chipped beef in plenty of butter. The beef 
should first be either chopped or pulled to 
small bits with the fingers. After a few 
minutes of cooking, drop as many eggs as 
desired right into the pan. With a hot fire, 
scramble the eggs, mixing the beef all thru 


We don’t know what this P 

signal means, but we 

suspect that it reads, 
“Let’s eat!” 
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them. Don't cook too long. Remove from 
the hot pan the instant the mixture is done 
to suit. Personally, we found we liked it 
best when the mixture was “loose’’—just 
stuck together without becoming entirely 
dried out. Pepper to taste. (Not much 
salt is needed.) Hot buttered toast goes 
especially well with this dish. 
“Dope” 

UT half a pound of salt pork into 

small cubes and boil in a little water 
for one minute. Pour the water off and 
fry the pork until it turns brown. Remove 
the pork and rub a couple of spoonfuls of 
flour into the fat. Add salt and pepper, 
and allow to brown, stirring meanwhile. 
When free of lumps, add a pint of milk, or 
part water and milk, and let come slowly 
to boiling. Now replace the cubes of salt 
pork in the pan with the gravy, and serve. 
This is good on toast, bread, biscuits, pan- 
cakes, or what have you. 
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ummer Garb for the House 





Outside Dressing Up and Inside Simplification 


Will Promote Comfort 


ROSS CRANE 





OUBTLESS, or as 
one of my young 
friends puts it, “‘most 

doubtless’”’ everyone would 
plan a complete change of 
scenery for the home when 
summer comes, but just as 
doubtless most people can’t 
afford it. 

Nearly every household- 
er, however, can make shift 
to adopt one or two expedi- 
ents for introducing an air 
of freshness and coolness 
into the summer environ- 
ment each season and thus 
gradually, on the install- 
ment plan, be able to effect 
quite a complete trans- 
formation to help the family 
get thru the hot months of 








awnings of artistic design at 
the windows and entrance 
gave the house a very smart 
and distinguished air, while 
a few pieces of garden furni- 
ture and trelliswork gleam- 
ing white against the shrub- 
bery and a lawn umbrella 
with table and chairs done 
in the colors of the awnings 
created for that little side 
yard an atmosphere of spa- 
ciousness and out-of-door 
life that was irresistible. 


MARVELOUS trans- 
formation! And at 
what a trifling cost! 

Then, my _ observation 
being sharpened by this 
analysis, I observed, two 
doors away, another house 








summer more agreeably. 

One very popular and 
practical device for reduc- 
ing the summer tempera- 
ture of a house is awnings, 
which ward off the burning 
rays of the sun from the window panes 
(you know what a fine conductor of heat 
glass is) and at the same time, if wisely 
chosen, endow the most ordinary type of 
house with an air of smartness and dis- 
tinction. 

Yesterday I saw a commonplace house 


Figure 1—Smartly striped awnings and a wool-and- fiber rug of 
modern design and coloring transform a nondescript old porch 


which had suddenly taken on an air of 
rare distinction, overnight as it were. I 
scarcely recognized the place, so great 
was the change, and I stopped to dis- 
cover what had brought it about. 

The cause of the transformation was 
really simple; some charmingly brilliant 


with awnings. But this one 
had not fared so well by the 
addition. The house was of 
brick, a  well-toned red; 
against this warm, red wall 
the cool tones of green and blue, with just 
a splash, perhaps, of orange would have 
vibrated gorgeously. But, unfortunately, 
the colors chosen for the awnings were of 
the warm tones of burnt orange and 
black, and the effect was lifeless and 
dull. (Continued on page 68 















































Subtraction is sometimes more effective than addition in figur- 
ing how to achieve the effect of coolness in “good corn weather’’ 
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that say STOP 


to summers heat... winters cold / 


Leone 


up 








CORCHING summer heat! 
Icy winter cold! Are these 
invaders allowed to enter your 
house? Or do your walls 
say stop... do they turn back 
these enemies of your home 


comfort? 
Your family can enjoy home 
comfort in any climate .. . at 


any time of year. For it is so 
easy, nowadays, to have walls 
that effectively shut out all 
extremes of weather. 

These are no ordinary 
walls, that give your fam- 
ily this protection. For 





they are built with Celotex, 
the only insulation made from 
the long tough fibres of cane. 
Ar insulating against 
heat and cold, Celotex homes 
are quiet, for Celotex deadens 
sound . . . strong, for Celotex 
reinforces walls . . . economical, 
for Celotex replaces other ma- 
terials and reduces fuel bills. 
Already there are nearly a 
quarter of a million American 
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| INSULATING LUMBER |~_ 


families enjoying new comfort 
in Celotex houses. And as fur- 
ther proof of its insulating 
worth, Celotex is used in nearly 
allrefrigeratorcars andin many 
household refrigerators. 

When buying a home, look 
for the Celotex sign. It is the 
mark of a well-built house and 
your assurance of absolute home 
comfort. If you are not in 
touch with a Celotex builder, 
write us. The Celotex Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. In 
Canada, Alexander Murray 
& Co., Ltd., Montreal. 






























Iu far away and far 
away 

When sister reads to 

me: 

I'm shooting tigers with 
a gun, 

Or watching lizards in 

the sun, ‘ 

Or sailing on the sea, 













































Or diving off a coral 
reef 
In some queer tropic 
Spot 
Where parrots shriek and 
monkeys play! 
.I'm far away and 
far away, 
You think I'm here/ 
I'm not! 











Some Favorite Family Books 


Prize Announcements in the Book Contest 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 


F all the books upon which our 
QO readers reported in the recent 
favorite book contest conducted by 
this magazine, We, by Charles Lind- 
bergh (Putnam’s, $2.50), received the 
most votes—which is perhaps as it 
should be in this year of our Lord 1928. 
Next in line came Trader Horn by 
Alfred Aloysius Horn and Ethelreda 
Lewis (Simon and Schuster, $4), and The 
Royal Road to Romance, by Richard 
Halliburton (Bobbs-Merrill, $5), which 
tied for second place. Is the sense of 
romance and adventure dead in the 
hearts of the Great American Family? 
No, indeed—it is very much alive, I 
should say, after reading the stirring 
letters defending these three first choices. 
Other family books which received 
high praise and many votes were: 

A Daughter of the Samurai, by Etsu 
Sugimoto (Doubleday, $3); 

Abraham Lincoln—the Prairie Years, 
by Carl Sandburg (Harcourt Brace & 
Company, $10); 

The Revolt in the Desert, by Col. T. E. 
Lawrence (Dgran, $3); 
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The Microbe Hunters, by Paul de 
Kruif (Boni and Liveright, $3.50); 

The Glorious Adventure, by Richard 
Halliburton (Bobbs-Merrill, $5); 

When We Were Very Young, by A. A. 
Milne (Dutton, $2); 

Now We Are Six, by A. A. Milne (Dut- 
ton, $2); 

The Man Nobody Knows, by Bruce 
Barton (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50); 

Our Times—America Finding Herself, 
by Mark Sullivan (Seribners, $5). 

Fiction is evidently less popular for 
family reading than non-fiction, but the 
following novels were all highly praised 
by a number of readers: 

Beau Geste, by Percival Christopher 
Wren (Stokes, $2); 

Jalna, by Mazo de la Roche (Little 
Brown, $2); 

Show Boat, by Edna Ferber (Double- 
day, $2); 

Giants in the Earth, by C. E. Rolvaag 
(Harpers, $2.50); 

Sorrell and Son, by Warwick Deeping 
(Knopf, $2.50); 

Smoky, by Will James (Scribners, $2.50). 


It was extremely hard to choose the 
prize-winner in this contest—but by 
much weeding down it was finally done. 
Many of the letters were charming but 
too fanciful_—many of them sounded 
more like fiction than fact. And what the 
editor of this department was after was 
real experience. 

However, here is the final choice: 

To Phre Voiers, P. O. Box 791, Menlo 
Park, California, goes the first prize of 
$20 worth of new books; 

To Grace M. Everett, 813 McKinley 
Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan, goes the 
second prize of $10 worth of new books. 

This is the stirring prize-winner: 

“It would be hard to find a family of 
more diversified ages than our group of 
four—43, 36, 13, 8—yet we all proclaim 
most thrilling, most all-around interest- 
ing—Trader Horn! 

“We read it at meal-time, and many a 
bite went down whole in the excitement 
of some encounter on the Upper River. 
The worst trouble was keeping the book 
for meal-time. The 43 and 8—both boys! 
—keptslippingit (Continued on page 34 
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ONLY CHRYSLER CAN GIVE 
CHRYSLER PERFORMANCE 


~~ 





w 





abd 














= Illustrious New Chrysler “72” Sport Roadster ~ 
{ with rumble seat} $1595 re 


It is not strange that an entire industry 
should be striving to follow Chrysler’s 
leadership in performance. The sweep- 
ing public preference for Chrysler stand- 
ards of speed, dash and power has given 
rise to this emulation . . . G| Let your 
mind slip back just four short years. Re- 
call the bulky, cumbersome motor cars 
of that date . . . G Then contrast the first 
Chrysler. Dashing in performance, most 
alluring in its new, low-swung grace and 
brilliant colors, most modern in its ideas 
of riding and driving comfort—it marked 
the first great step in the swift passing of 
then existing standards . .. G From that 
day Chrysler’s speed, power and dash, 
Chrysler’s smartness of line and tone, 
Chrysler’s luxury of appointment, Chry- 
sler’s safety, became the pattern for all... 


G But in the meantime Chrysler’s progres- 
siveness—never content with past achieve- 
ment—has forged on to new heights... 
G, Chrysler engineers have pioneered the 
worthwhileimprovements of the past four 
years—developing these improvements 
first for their cars of higher price and then, 
through Chrysler Standardized Quality, 
enriching beyond comparison the value of 
its lower-priced cars by the inclusion of 
such outstanding features. ..@| The public 
has learned that it always obtains greater 
value in any Chrysler than in any other car 
costing hundreds of dollars more . . . G It 
realizes more and more that only Chrysler 
can give Chrysler performance, Chrysler 
quality, Chrysler style and Chrysler value 
—and is buying its cars accordingly! 


) abd 
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CHRYSLE 








+t 


Great New Chrysler “62’’—Seven body sagtes $1065 to $1235. Illustrious New Chrysler “72”— Seven 


body styles $1545 to $1795. New 112 


p. Imperial “80”— Fourteen custom built body styles by 


Chrysler, Dietrich, Locke and LeBaron, $2795 and upwards. Smart New Chrysler “52”—Seven body 
styles $670 to $790. All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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Simply roll the Reel Ezy 
along and wind up the hose. 














—<<“The True Temper Garden Book has 
56 pages of helpful directions for the 


home gardener. Write for a free copy. Thea it’s easy to pick up 


This Needn’t Happen and carry inside. 
To Your Hose— ae 



























\ 
if you use the right hose reel 

Om an expensive garden hose does not 

last as long as it should because it is \/ 
difficult to give it proper care. 
Here, at last, is a simple, inexpensive hose \ 
reel—one that a child can use. It simply Mm 
rolls along the ground and takes up the ae | \ | 
hose as it rolls, draining and coiling it with- ' 
outa sharp bend or kink. Put it ine cornes or —_ - it 
This is but one of the many special True iets sie wae akes the 
Temper Tools for garden and lawn use. heee itaell. 


Three others, that will save time and work 
in caring for the lawn, are shown here. 
Each serves a particular purpose better 
than any other tool. 


The 56-page True Temper Garden Book contains com- 
plete directions for every step in gardening. In addition, 
it shows an assortment of tools that make your garden 


and lawn work successful. Write for a free copy. | 
Please give your dealer’s name and address. 


THE AMERICAN Fork & HOE COMPANY 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 
Makers of Farm and Garden Tools for Over 100 Years. 


The True Temper Reel Ezy 
Hose Reel, Cat. No. HRI. 
A strong hose reel that does 
not tip over or break and 


GARDEN TOOLS owscas 



















The fastest, easiest work- 
ing tool ever designed for 
breaking up the soil and 
killingsmall weeds. Sharp 
curved teeth are designed 
so that they enter the soil 
when the tool is pulled to- 
wards the user without the 
need of any lifting or chop- 
ping motion. True Temper 
Speedy Cultivator Cat. 
No. SC4. 





True Temper Turf 
Edger, Cat. No. 040F. 
With this tool you can 
keep the sod neatly 
trimmed around side- 
walks and drives with 
little effort. The top 
edge is turned over to 
make a flat surface for 
the foot. 





True Temper 
Brume Rake, 
Cat.No.FBR22. 
This is a steel 

broom for your 
lawn. You can use it 
_ without bending and 
it gathers up leaves 
and grassclippingswith 
an easy sweeping mo- 
tion and withoutinjury 
to the grass roots. 





“Every Lawn Task Made Easy” 
with the right TRUE TEMPER TOOLS 
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Favorite Family Books 


Continued from page 32 


out to read ahead—too impatient to 
wait! 

“Trader Horn has a charm aside from 
historical significance and exciting de- 
tails. It has a whimsical quality, a 
philosophical slant that it makes a most 
amusing, yet most thought-provoking 
book of its type. 

“A book ‘for old and young,’ that can- 
not only be read by all ages—(a most 
difficult thing to find!)—but at all ages— 
(almost as rare a treasure!) Indeed, I 
think I shall enjoy my second reading 
more than the first. That is true of but 
few of the endless army standing at atten- 
tion on bookshop shelves. 

“Tt was a red-letter day when we found 
this book. I recommend it to all families, 
particularly for its tonic effect on boys 
tired of evenings at home.’’ 

Phre Voilers, 
Menlo Park, California. 


And this is the very pleasing second 
choice: 

“We are a group of three—the eldest 
over seventy, the youngest not yet fifty. 
Two of us have been invalids for several 
years, and our greatest pleasure has been 
our family readings of history, biography, 
travel, essays, poetry, fiction. Father 
does not care so much for the fiction. He 
likes to feel that the thing really hap- 
pened. Mother and I love a good story. 
So one of the most fascinating books we 
have read was MeGovern’s 7'o Lhasa in 
Disguise (Century, $5). The hardships 
he endured—the cold, the dirt; the risks 
he ran; the tricks he played; the untrust- 
worthiness of his guide—would he betray 
him? Then in the hour of success his 
sudden voluntary revelation of himself to 
the official. What happened then? The 
book has all the suspense and climax of a 
novel, and yet it is all true. We saw and 
heard Mr. McGovern tell about it after- 
wards. In this day of ease and luxury it is 
good to know there are such men endur- 
ing hardness as good soldiers of science 
and learning.”’ 

Grace M. Everett, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


The following names (and you will find 
two of their letters below) belong on the 
Roll of Honor, the final list from which 
the winners were taken: 

Mrs. Ora M. Johnson, Yakima, Wash- 
ington; 

Molly 8S. Rossy (Mrs. C. E.), Gardner, 
Massachusetts; 

Elizabeth Duell, Geneva, New York; 

Caroline Butterfield, Gibson City, 
Illinois; 

Pauline E. Tingley, Port Chester, New 
York; 

M.S. Emery, Lynnfield Centre, Massa- 
chusetts; 

Dr. Frederick E. Franchere, Sioux City, 
Iowa; 

Janet B. Wattles, Buffalo, New York; 

Clara A. Orton, Pawnee, Oklahoma; 

Lenora C. Nichols (Mrs. Frederick J.), 
Lansing, Michigan; 

Miss Jean LeBrun, Galena, Illinois; 

Nina F. Mulord, Chicago Heights, 
Illinois. 

Several of the very best letters were on 
Count von Luckner, the Sea Devil, a book 
by Lowell Thomas (Doubleday, $2.50), 
the man, you will remember, who wrote 
both With Lawrence in Arabia (Century, 
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$4) and A Boy’s Life of Colonel Lawrence 
(Century, $2). Here is one of them: 

“January found us snowed in with de- 
pressing colds. By us I mean a grand- 
mother, and uncle, a mother, a sixteen- 
year-old son, and a _ thirteen-year-old 
niece. 

“We still find time to read aloud in our 
family. This inspired a friend to send us 
Count Luckner, the Sea Devil. At the end 
of a week the colds had disappeared and 
the snow lost its formidable aspect. Best 
of all, an entente cordiale extended from 
our French neighbor’s home to ours. They 
borrowed the book and succumbed to it, 
too. My son referred to this as our bit 
toward improving international relation- 
ship. 


entertaining book of the year. This is due 
to the rollicking fun and human interest 
of this extraordinary tale of a German 
sea raider and its intrepid captain who 
sailed the seas during the War in search 
of enemy merchant marines. 





Pp 
“The Sea Devil is unqualifiedly the most , 


“Adults are fascinated by this chival- | 


rous tale that has not a dull line in it. A 
boy of sixteen enjoys the sportsmanship 
of the strange crew. A child will be enter- 
tained by the complications attending 
many of the adventures.”’ 
Mrs. Ora M. Johnson, 
Yakima, Washington. 


As for We, I wonder how the lives of 
the little boys and the half-grown boys of 
today will be affected by it! It is an inter- 
esting speculation. Here is a typical 
letter about it from a Massachusetts 
mother: 

“Altho Charles A. Lindbergh flew to 
Paris last summer, we did not buy his 
book, We, until December, and then we 
really did it because of Bobby, our young 
son. When my husband asked him one 
day what he wanted to be when he grew 
up, he replied, ‘An airman, like Lind- 
bergh.’ After that, because we wanted to 


encourage hero-worship of such a hero, we | 


gave him the book, not realizing how 
fascinating all of us, including Grand- 
father and nine-year-old Betty, would 
find it. 

“Bobby has already read the book four 
times and the rest of us twice. It is one of 
the most thrilling tales ever penned, the 
story of a bold pioneer, who, flying alone 
over surging waves thru the night, set a 
new mark in aviation. Its simple, vivid 
language has furnished me the basis for 
an interesting character study. Betty has 
caught the romance of the story, Bobby 


has thrilled over the daring of the | 


exploit, and Grandfather and my hus- 
band are concerned with the revelation 
of the possibilities of the airplane. As 
Grandfather says, ‘Fairy tales come true 
in modern days’.”’ 
Molly S. Rossy 
(Mrs. C. 8. Rossy), 


Gardner, Massachusetts. 
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W hat made it 


fam Ous In 
lustrous 


W hite 


also makes it 


ideal for 
Tinting! 


( HOUSANDS of home-owners have 
long known that Barreled Sunlight 
gives walls and woodwork a lustrous 
white finish so satin-smooth it washes 

4 like tile. 


Now they are pleased to find that where 
they want a tint, they can get exactly the 
desired shade by simply adding oil colors to 
this famous “‘all-oil”’ paint enamel. Ask your 
dealer about the new, easy-mixing Barreled 
Sunlight Tinting Colors, in handy tubes. 

Extremely easy to apply, and possessing 
unusual covering power, Barreled Sunlight 
produces a surface with a rich depth peculiar 
to itself. 

Where more than one coat is required, apply 
( Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. 

Sold in cans of all sizes, by leading dealers. 

Ask also about the new product, 
Outside Barreled Sunlight. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 35-C 
Dudley St., Providence, R. I. Branches 
or distributors in all principal cities. 
More than 7000 dealers. 


Co 


















.  TneRice Process Wnire : 
SWS 


= 










If your dealer cannot supply you, use coupon below 


















‘U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
35-C Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me further information on the use of 
Barreled Sunlight, and name of nearest dealer. 


(If you wish sample can, enclose 10c) | 
EE AGUA Ue s hedive 4.4550 44 45 40 dn ne dee deena eee 
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Yale Pin-tumbler 


Yale Levertumbler 
Drawer Lock 


Padlock 


OR 


| 





Yale Door Yale Automatic 


Closer 


Deadlatch / 





Jackson Design Yale 
Builders’ Hardware 


From modest cottage to massive building, 
and for every door, chest, closet and cabinet, 
Yale provides Locks, Hardware and Door 
Closers, each recognized for its inherent 
possession of Yale attributes. | 

Because Yale's facilities, personnel and 
experience are so vast in varied fields of 
accomplishment, each Yale product has 
back of it cumulative value that could not 
otherwise be available. Materials are pur- 
chased to Yale exacting standard§ and tested 
by Yale’s own chemists and metallurgists. 
Careful inspection each step of the way in- 
sures perfection and precision, for no fea- 
ture is too slight for. strict adherence to 
Yale’s rigid specifications. 

When you purchase Hardware, Locks, 
Door Closers,. Chain Blocks, Hoists and 
Electric Industrial Trucks marked Yale, you 
know that from start to finish everything 
humanly and mechanically possible has been 
co-ordinated that Yale may serve you better. 
Men, methods and metals have combined 
to maintain Yale leadership. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 





YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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~ Cooks’ Round Table 


Ip of every g 
ite unpublished recipes. 


Jellied Salmon Loaf 


2 tablespoonfuls of gela- 44 teaspoonful of salt 
tine Dash of red pepper 

1 can of salmon 34 cupful of milk 

1 small onion 4 tablespoonfuls of 

1 egg vinegar 

1 teaspoonful of mus- 4 level teaspoonfuls of 
tard sugar 


Moisten the gelatine with the liquor 
drained from the salmon. Flake the 
salmon, removing the skin and bones. 
Chop the onion very fine. Cook the 
remaining ingredients and while hot add 
the dissolved gelatine. Mix this with the 
salmon and onion; set in a cold place to 
mold. Celery may be used in place of or 
with the onion. Serve sliced cold on let- 
tuce; or by omitting 4% tablespoonful of 
the gelatine and shredding the salmon 
very fine when preparing, it makes a 
delicious sandwich spread. Serves from 
four to six persons.—Mrs. H. W. 5., 
Maine. 


Nectar Lunch Patties 

1 cupful of cooked rice 

34 cupful of nectar rai- 

sins 

Plump the raisins in boiling water and 

mix with other ingredients. Shape into 

patties and fry on both sides until brown. 
—M. D., California. 


44 cupful of chopped 
cheese 
1% teaspoonful of salt 


Tasse Ham 


Take the yolks from half a dozen hard- 
cooked eggs; cut off a thin slice from each 
so that you can stand the eggs on end in 
a buttered dish. Cook together enough 
minced ham, bread crumbs, chopped 
parsley, and a little mustard to fill the 
cases. Add the chopped yolks to a cream 
sauce, pour it around the eggs and put into 
a moderate oven (375 degrees) , until 
brown. Garnish with sprigs of parsley.— 
A. W. B., Canada. 


Ice Box Parker House Rolls 


1 cake of yeast 1 cupful of potato water 
1 cupful of warm water 1% cupful of sugar 
1 cupful of mashed potatoes (warm) 


Mash up the yeast cake, and mix well 
with the other ingredients. Put the mix- 
ture in a quart jar and keep in the refrig- 
erator. This liquid yeast makes four 
“batches”’ of rolls. 

To make the rolls take: 

3 cupfuls of flour 2 level teaspoonfuls of 

\% teaspoonful of salt lard 

1 cupful of the liquid yeast 


Mix the above together as in making 
biscuits. Knead the dough well. Roll out 
one-half inch thick, cut with a large 
biscuit cutter, and brush over with 
melted butter. Fold as Parker House 
rolls, and set in a cool place for three 
hours. Bake in a moderate oven (400 
degrees) about twenty minutes. This 
makes fourteen rolls—J. M. C., Ken- 
tucky. 
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This is your department and its value depends upon the 
cook in our family. 
We will pay for every one used. 


nd in your favor- 


Macaroon Cake 
Part | 


5 tablespoonfuls of but- 4 teaspoonful of bitter 


ter almond extract (or 
16 cupful of granulated any flavoring’ de- 
sugar sired) 
2 egg yolks \% ecupful of milk 


1% teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder 
1 cupful of flour 


16 teaspoonful of salt 
16 teaspoonful of lemon 
extract 


Cream the butter and sugar; add the 
egg yolks and beat well. Add the other 
ingredients in the order given. Spread 
the mixture very thinly in a square cake 
tin. I use a baking pan about 13x9 
inehes. Cover the top with Part II, made 
as follows: 


Part Il 


2 egg whites beaten stiff '% cupful of granulated 
sugar 

Beat the egg whites stiff, and stir in the 
sugar. If desired, finely sliced blanched 
almonds may be spread over Part II 
before the cake is placed in the oven. 
Bake in a very slow oven (not more than 
300 degrees) for about thirty minutes, or 
until baked. Cut into squares to serve.— 
E. M. W., Connecticut. 


Spaghetti King 


1 half-pound package of 1 
spaghetti 


tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley 

1 small can of tuna fish 1 tablespoonful of 

1 tablespoonful of but- chopped onion 

ter 14% cupfuls of tomato 
soup 

Cook the spaghetti in the usual man- 
ner. Flake the tuna fish and put into a hot 
frying pan in which you have melted the 
butter. Cook for five minutes. Add the 
rest of the ingredients and heat thoroly. 
Put into a hot dish and garnish with hard 
cooked eggs pressed thru a potato ricer. 
This makes a very quick and good lunch- 
eon or supper dish.—G. L. H., Michigan. 


Chilled Cheese Roll 


Cream 1 cupful of butter and two 4- 
ounce packages of cream cheese to- 
gether. Add 3 cupfuls of flour and 4 tea- 
spoonful of salt. Place in the refrigerator 
for four hours. Remove and roll out thin, 
sprinkle with chopped walnuts and spread 
with grape or strawberry jam; roll and 
bake in a hot oven (450 degrees F.). Cut 
in thick slices, and top with whipped 
cream.—Mrs. A. H. T., Massachusetts. 


Drop Doughnuts 


1 cupful of sweet milk 1% teaspoonful of nut- 


1 cupful of sugar meg 
1 egg 6 teaspoonfuls of bak- 
1% teaspoonful of salt ing powder 


3 cupfuls of flour 


Mix in the order given, and drop by 
small spoonfuls into hot fat (375 to 385 
degrees). When brown, drain on paper, 
and when cool roll in granulated sugar.— 


Mrs. T. W., Colorado. 
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Spring Greens Cooked “Spanish” 


Thoroly wash mustard or turnip greens 
or rutabaga tops, or a mixture of these. 
Lay on a meat or vegetable board and 
cut finely like cabbage. In a saucepan 
fry 1 small or % a large onion in 1 table- 
spoonful of bacon fat or beef drippings 
until it begins to brown. Cut finely 1 or 2 
green peppers and cook for two minutes 
with the onion. Then add the greens with 
a little hot water, a pinch of dried pow- 
dered celery leaves, a small piece of bay 
leaf, and a small end of a clove of garlic 
chopped, and cover tightly so that it may 
steam slowly. (The last three ingredients 
may be omitted if the family objects to 
them.) Season with salt, cayenne pepper, 
and paprika. Stir often and add water 
as needed to prevent scorching. Cook un- 
til tender but not overdone (about thirty 
minutes usually). 

Raw potatoes cut in small cubes may 
be added at the same time as the greens, 
to give variety and richness to the dish. 
It would then be almost a meal cooked in 
one pot, especially if rich milk is added 
just before serving.—M. U., California. 


Rich Caramel Icing 


2 cupfuls of brown sugar 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
3 tablespoonfuls of '% teaspoonful of bak- 
cream or milk ing powder or \% tea- 
14 cupful of butter spoonful of cream of 
\% teaspoonful of salt tartar 
Boil together the sugar, cream, and 
butter until it forms a soft ball when tried 
in cold water. (This requires about two 
minutes of boiling.) Remove from fire, 
add salt, vanilla, and baking powder; 
beat with a spoon until creamy. Spread 
on the cake with a spatula or thin knife. 
This icing will not get hard but re- 
mains moist, which helps to keep the 
cake in good condition. The amount 
given in this recipe will cover a large 
cake. Serve squares of cake; it must, of 
course, be eaten with a fork.—W. M. L., 


Fish Chowder For Three 


1 pound of haddock 3 slices of salt pork 
(tail end) 14 can (large) of evapo- 
4 medium-sized pota- rated milk 
toes, diced or sliced Salt and pepper 
1 medium-sized onion, 6 butter crackers 
quartered 
Wash and carefully cut the fish away 
from the bone. Put the potatoes and the 
onions in a kettle with hot water nearly 
to cover. Lay the 2 fillets on the potatoes 
with the skin on top. When done, remove 
the remaining bones and the skin. (These 
can easily be taken off with a spoon.) Add 
the fat from the salt pork cooked sepa- 
rately, and the evaporated milk and 
seasoning. Let stand, covered, on the 
back of the range until time to serve. 
Then pour carefully, so as not to break 
the fish, into a tureen containing the 
crackers which have been split and mois- 
tened with cold water. Ordinary crackers 
may be used without splitting.—M. 8. L., 
Massachusetts. 





WE have on hand a limited supply 

of the booklet ‘‘Best Recipes for 
Conserves, Jams and Jellies’ which 
was offered thru this magazine a year 
ago. If you did not get one of these 
booklets, send ten cents to Better 
Homes and Gardens, Editorial Dept. 
N, Des Moines, Iowa, and ask for 
your copy.—Editor. 
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“ Take VO seconds 


readin g time to discover 
this extra helper | 








But other dirt clings tight — for instance, on edges of cuffs and 
collars. That’s the greasy dirt. You must break its grip to get it out. 









One way to break its grip is to rub - i 

... rub... rub until it’s loosened. at 

But the easy way is to use this extra help— Ati 
Fels-Naptha, which is good golden soap with plenty of naptha work- 
ed into it by the exclusive Fels-Naptha process. N aptha is the safe, 
gentle cleanser used to cut grease in “dry cleaning.” The naptha in 
Fels-Naptha loosens the stubborn dirt. The soap washes it away. 
Together they give you extra help that lessens hard rubbing. 


Yes—Fels-Naptha washes everything washable, light or heavy, any 
way you want to wash and in water of any temperature. It leaves 
the wash clean and sweet-smelling. And it is gentle to your hands, 


6 4 6 

C1 \ f= PY. bs 
a OF 

Grocers like to sell Fels-Naptha because they know it does all we 


say it will. Try it and see. Try it for weekly housecleaning, too. But 
by all means, try it. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


© 1928, Fels & Co, 












his 


year § 


you can get 50% 1 more 
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jam or jelly from your fruit 





Y the old-fash- 

ioned method of 
jam and jelly making, 
you used to boil away 
half your fruit juice 
before you could make 
it jell! 

The modern Certo 
way makes it possible 
to get a perfect “jell” 
every time — with 
only one or two min- 
utes’ boiling! 

In order to get a 


cause:— 


boiled away. 


failures.”” 





MISS ALICE BRADLEY, 
Principal of Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery, and Cook- 
ing Editor of Woman's Home 
Companion, says of Certo: 
“*] strongly advise all house- 
wives to make all their jams 
and jellies with Certo be- 


It's easier—Takes only one 
minute’s boiling. 
Tastes better—No flavor 


Better color—Not darkened 
by long boiling. 

No worry— Never fails to set. 

It’s economical — Fifty per 
cent more from given amount 
of fruit and no waste from 


convenient use. This 
is Certo. With Certo 
any kind of fruit— 
even those you have 
never before been able 
to use for jelly—will 
now jell perfectly 
every time. 


And with only one 
minute’s boiling! This 
short boiling saves 
the fruit juice which 
used to boil away, so 
that with Certo you 








perfect jam or jelly 
texture you must have correct propor- 
tions of fruit or fruit juice, sugar, and 
that natural jellifying substance which 
Nature herself makes and stores in 
fruits in varying amounts. The com- 
mon deficiency of this jellifying sub- 
stance has been responsible for most 
of the jam and jelly making failures in 
the past. Some fruits are comparative- 
ly rich in it; others contain very little. 
Very few fruits have enough of it to 
jellify all the juice they contain and all 
fruits lose it as they ripen. 

We have extracted this natural jelli- 
fying substance from fruit, refined, 
concentrated, and bottled it for your 











FREE:— 


Nearly 100 recipes for jams, jellies and 
marmalades, and booklet beautifully illustrated in 
color showing new and interesting ways to serve 
them. - Just mail the coupon. 
half-bottle of Certo send 10c (stamps or coin). 


get half again more 
jam or jelly from your fruit. It also 
saves all the natural color and delicious 
flavor of the fruit. One of the worst 
things about the old-fashioned long 
boiling method is that it darkens the 
color of the fruit while much of its 
delightful fresh flavor drifts away in 
steam. 

So that you may know exactly how much 
jellifying substance various fruits require, 
we have worked out in our testing kitchens 
accurate recipes for all kinds of jams and 
jellies—nearly one hundred in all. A book- 
let containing these recipes is under the 
label of each bottle of 
Certo.Get Certofrom 





your grocer today. 


If you want trial 
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FOR USE IN maAnie 
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Certo Corporation, 101Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 


Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and marmalades. 


0 Check here and send 10c if you want trial half-bottle of Certo. 











| tender. Let the tomatoes and celery sim- 





June, 1928 
Chop Suey 


1 cupful of macaroni 2 slices of onion 
2% cupfuls of stewed 3 tablespoonfuls of but- 
tomatoes ter 
1 cupful of celery 1 pound of hamburger 
steak 


Boil the macaroni in salted water until 


mer with the onion until the celery is 
cooked. Melt 1% of the butter in a frying 
pan; in it brown the hamburger; then add 
the drained macaroni. Stir well. Add the 
tomato combination; stir and cook thoro- 
ly. Add remainder of butter, and season 
to taste. Serve with crackers. This is a 
full meal.—Mrs. P. W. M., Maine. 


Aunt Kate's Cake 


Cook together 1 cupful of sliced apples 
and 1 cupful of molasses for twenty min- 
utes. Add 1 scant cupful of butter, 1 cup- 





| ful of sugar, 1 egg (well beaten), 1 cupful 


| forty-five minutes.—E. G. M., 


| and let the mixture cook until it is thick 


of sour milk, 1 teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a little hot water, 1 teaspoonful 
of nutmeg and 1 teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon, 4 cupful of raisins, juice of half of 
a lemon, and enough flour to make a 
rather stiff batter. Bake in a loaf pan in 
a moderate oven (350 degrees) about 
Con- 


necticut. 
Bean Salad 


14% cupfuls of cooked 1 tablespoonful of onion 
navy or lima beans diced 
14 cupful of mayonnaise 2 tablespoonfuls of 
14 a green pepper sugar 
1 small sweet pickle Dash of red pepper 
diced 
Mash the beans to a fine paste and add 
the mayonnaise, reserving 4 teaspoonfuls 
for the top of the salad. Add the onion, 
pickle, sugar and salt to taste. Place 2 
tablespoonfuls on crisp lettuce for one 
serving. Cut pepper in rings, placing 1 
ring on top. A teaspoonful of mayon- 
naise inside each pepper ring and a dash 
of red pepper makes this attractive. 
Strips of pimento can be added for gar- 
nish if desired. This is enough for four 
servings.—W. R. M., Oklahoma. 





Maple Tapioca 
3 cupfuls of boiling 1 cupful of pecan nut- 
water meats 


1 cupful of brown sugar 1 tablespoonful of but- 
1 cupful of chopped rai- ter 
sins 4 tablespoonfuls of 
quick-cooking tapioca 
Let the water come to a good boil, and 
add the sugar and butter. Stir in the 
tapioca slowly, so that it will not lump, 





| and the tapioca looks dark and clear like 


gelatine. Add the raisins and pecans. 
Remove from the stove and pour into 


_ molds to chill. Serve cold, with whipped 





cream flavored with vanilla, and topped 
with a cherry. This dessert will keep for a 
week or more if kept cold.—J. C. E., 
Georgia. 

Pecan Pie 


Scald 1 cupful of sweet milk with 4% 
cupful of sugar. Thicken this with 2 
level eo yy of cornstarch rubbed 
smooth with 3 tablespoonfuls of water. 
= gradually the well-beaten yolks of 

gs and a teaspoonful of butter. Cool, 

a add the juice of 1 lemon and 1 cupful 


| of pecan meats chopped finely. Cool, 


then pour into a baked pastry crust. Top 
with meringue made from 2 egg whites 
and 2 tablespoonfuls of a sugar. 
Return to the oven and brown for about 
fifteen minutes slowly. Chopped almonds 
may be used in place of pecans.—O. 5§., 
Missouri. 
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June, 1928 
“Aid” Society Salad for 30 


16 apples 114 pounds of raisins 
2 bunches of celery 1 em head of cabbage 
2 cans of crushed pineapple 
Peel and core the apples and chop 
finely. Shred the celery and cabbage. 
Mix the ingredients, first draining off the 


pineapple juice. Then mix with dressing | 


given below and chill thoroly before 
serving. 


Dressing 


Beat 1 egg yolk with 14 cupful of sugar. 
Add 4 teaspoonful of salt, 14 teaspoonful 
of dey mustard, a dash of red pepper. 
Cook one rm‘nute, and add 2 table- 
spoonfuls ot cooking oil. Cool and beat into 
2 cupfuls of whipped cream—Mrs. R. P., 
Minnesota. 


Peach Blend Custard 
1 cupful of milk 1% cupful of sugar for 
2 egg yolks cream 


4 cupful of sugar for 2teaspoonfuls of vanilla 
custard 2 cupfuls of sweetened 
1 cupful of whipping and cooked dried 
cream peaches 
3 cupfuls of cake cubes 


Scald the milk and pour over egg yolks 


and sugar which have been mixed to- | 
gether. Return to double boiler and cook | 


until custard coats the spoon. Cut 
peaches in pieces. 
14-inch cubes. Whip cream, sweeten 
and flavor with sugar and vanilla. 
bine cream with custard, peaches and 
cake cubes. 
serve in glasses.—L. B. W., California. 


Mock Oyster Soup 
5 or 6 outside stalks of 1 teaspoonful of celery 
celery salt 

1 quart of sweet milk Crackers 

Small lump of butter Dash of red pepper 

Cut the celery in small pieces and 
cover with cold water. Bring to boiling 
and let cook slowly until the celery is 
soft. Place a quart of sweet milk in a 
large saucepan, and break 8 or 10 
crackers into small piecesin the milk. Add 
the butter, celery salt and pepper. Heat 
thoroly, then add to the milk the celery 
and the water in which it was cooked, and 
let the mixture simmer on the back of the 
stove until ready to serve. Be very care- 
ful not to let it boil or scorch. This is 
especially good for the sick, and is an 
economical soup.—E. W. C., Kentucky. 


Cream Nut Cake 


2 teaspoonfuls of cream 
2 cupfuls of sugar of tartar 
3 cupfuls of flour 1 cupful of sour cream 
1 teaspoonful of baking soda 
_ Beat the eggs and sugar together until 
light. Sift the flour before measuring, and 
then sift at least five times. Put the cream 


4 eggs 


Cut white cake into | 
Com- | 


Blend carefully, chill and | 











of tartar with one-half cupful of the sifted | 


flour. Add the rest of the flour and cream 
to the eggs and beat for five minutes. 
Then add the cream of tartar and flour; 
dissolve the soda in 1 tablespoonful of 
boiling water and add last. Do not stir | 
much after adding the cream of tartar and 
soda. Bake rather slowly and when done, 
ice with the following icing: 


Icing for Cream Nut Cake 
3 tablespoonfuls of but- 114 teaspoonfuls of va- 
ter nilla 
3 cupfuls of confection- 414 tablespoonfuls of 
ers’ sugar strong coffce 
1% tablespoonfuls of 
cocoa 


Cream the butter. Add the sugar and 
cocoa very slowly, beating until light 
and fluffy. Add the vanilla and coffee 
slowly a few drops at a time, making it 
soft enough to spread. Sprinkle nuts 


between the layers and on top of the icing. 
—G. L. N., Pennsylvania. | 
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ODERN women have made 

French Dressings popular— 
and it’s easily explained. Quick to 
make, piquant to taste, French 
Dressing,as a rule, appeals to every 
appetite. But,thoughtful housewives 
have learned even more interesting 
facts about French Dressing— 


Take, for instance, America’s 
Finest Oil for Salads—Mazola— 
and test it in this French Dressing 
recipe: 

Y% cup Mazola “a teaspoon salt 

3 tablespoons 1% teaspoon white 

vinegar pepper 


Beat thorougly and use with any 
vegetable, meat or fish salad. If a 


Send for this book TODAY! 


“The Modern Method of Preparing Delightful Foods” by Ida 
Bailey Allen, contains nearly 300 unusual recipes. See coupon below. 


| Corn Propucts Rerininc Company 


P.O. Box 171, Trinity Station, New York City. | 


| 

| Enclosed is 10 cents (stamps—coin), Please send me postpaid | 
| # copy of “The Modern Method of Preparing Delightful Foods.” | 
| 
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How the 


Modern Housewife 
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sweeter dressing is desired add 1 
teaspoon Karo Red Label. 

There’s no disguising the smooth, 
bland flavor of this rich,wholesome 
oil—it is the very essence of the 
Dressing. 

Thedelicacy,the purity of Mazola 
assertsitselfimmediately—it pleases 
the most discriminating palate. 

In fact, many people prefer 
Mazola to the finest imported oils 
(which, incidentally, cost about 
twice as much as Mazola). 

This pure, clear vegetable oil, 
pressed from the hearts of full- 
ripened corn kernels, has long chal- 
lenged the world to produce a finer 
oil for salads—regardless of price. 


B.H.G.—6 | 








































OST folks think that if they fur- 

nish feasts for the birds in winter, 

they can just as well give them a 
“reducing diet” in summer. For, of 
course, that is the time of year when 
birds are supposed to scratch for them- 
selves. Some bird lovers who are wise, 
however, keep their open-air pantries 
well stocked during the warm months, 
too, so that they can attract and enjoy 
many more kinds of feathered songsters 
near their homes than would otherwise 
be possible. In a certain place in Illinois 
there live a man and his wife who are 
noted for their knowledge of birds, 
and who for years have studied 
their likes and dislikes. Every 
once in a while they buy peanuts 
by the big sackful. From time 
to time some of the nuts are 
shelled and ground and are 
scattered on the feeding trays 
and in other places where they 
can easily be.found. Several 
choice birds are fond of these 
tidbits, and they come to look 
for them. To vary the dish, oc- 
casionally little peanut butter 
sandwiches are prepared for the 
birds’ summer garden parties. And, 
surprising as it may seem, these 
sandwiches disappear as rapidly for 
the birds as they do in iunches for 
hungry boys and girls. Those graceful 
creatures of brilliance and joy, the 
cardinals, like sunflower seeds especially 
well. Some folks, therefore, place the 
seeds in convenient spots when nesting 
time is near, as well as during the cold 
days when food is hard to find. For, 
often, if birds discover that they are 
supplied with the fare that most satisfies 
their fastidious fancy, they will build 
their homes nearby. And who would not 
feel proud to find the home of a cardinal 
in his dooryard? A few sunflowers in the 
garden or against the fence or in front 
of the shrubs can be made ornamental, 
and from them you can have a year- 
’round abundance of seeds. Some of the 
wild sunflowers are especially good for 
this purpose. 

You will be wondering whether provid- 
ing special “eats” in summer will not 
encourage birds to be lazy and not to 
work for themselves. But those who have 
tried it say that birds are just as eager for 
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Habits and Customs 





of Birds 


If You Wish to Attract These Summer 
Boarders, Run a Refreshment Stand 


HAZEL HANKINSON 





There are two inter- 
esting birds on this 
page. One is a king- 
bird and the other a 
cedar waxwing. 
Which is which? 


















































a juicy morsel of unsuspecting bug or 
early worm as when no other food is 
furnished. And there they are, right on 
hand, to nab the tyrants that are about 
to harm the precious growing things. 
There are many kinds of shrubs and 
trees that please birds because they pro- 
vide both room and board. Those who 
have hospitable taverns on their grounds, 
then, are fortunate. You may be sur- 
prised to know that the fruits of the com- 
mon black elderberry are satisfying to 
more than one hundred different kinds of 
birds. The Juneberry tree is generous 
in its preparations for early summer 
meals, and so is the red-berried elder. 
And the banquets of both are bird 
favorities. Fragrant sumachs, which 
bear fruit near (Continued on page 42 






Mountain ash “oranges” shown 

above are some of the many kinds of 

summer refreshment that can be 
offered to birds in summer 


The chimney swift’s home is a little 
pocket of twigs often glued to the in- 
side of a large fireplace chimney 
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Keeping aith with CAmeritcan Women 


THe modern laundries which stand as sponsors 
for this series of informative advertisements be- 
long to a great group of progressive institutions. Not 
only is this group endeavoring to tell you the illumi- 
nating facts about modern laundry service, but each 
modern laundry is earnestly striving to keep its 
methods on a loveal with the high standards and 
ideals reflected in these advertisements. 
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aundry- washed clothes are cleaner 


EW THINGS in the management of a home 

are more important than the absolute 
cleanliness of the table linens, the sheets, 
the towels, the clothing, and especially the 
underthings your children wear # Laundry- 
washed clothes are cleaner... . in fact, 
the U. S. Government is authority for the 
statement that by following modern laun- 
dry methods one is sure clothing is actually 
clean# There is nothing mysterious about 
the success of the modern laundry in wash- 
ing clothes cleaner #Gentle baths in warm 
suds of pure soap and filtered rainsoft water 
of scientifically determined temperature, fol- 
lowed by many rinses remove every particle 
of dirt # Visit a modern laundry # Then you 
will see for yourself why millions of home 
managers depend on the sterilizing process 
of the modern laundry for gratifying relief 
from irksome, washday toil. 


Nhe LAUNDRY -/ 
does it best 


ABOVE —The protecting 
hand of science establishes 
every laundry washing 
formula with prescription- 
like exactness. LEFT— 
Preparing the purifying, 
sterilizing bath as pre 
scribed by Science. 


© 1028 M. A. C. 











family need. All-ironed work, partially-ironed work, and 


Modern laundries offer a variety of services to suit every 
work which returns clothes damp for ironing, are but a 


SPONSORED BY THE LAUNDRYOWNERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





dries today. Phone a modern laundry now—let them help 


few of the many individualized services available at aun 
you decide which service is best suited to your needs 
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In the installation below, cold air grilles are close 
to floor, and warm air outlet is above the mantel. 





BEFORE 
YOU 
BUILD OR 
REMODEL 


Get this 


PLANBOOK of 
SUCCESSFUL 


FIREPLACES 


Ir shows exactly how to 
build beautiful fireplaces that will posi- 
tively burn without smoking, and give 
double heat. . . . fireplaces guaranteed 
successful. With Heatilator construction 
you will know—in advance—that your 
fireplace will fulfill every ideal. 

































The Heatilator isa scientifically designed 
double-wall form, built into the fireplace 
to assure proper construction by the 
mason, and to give double heat from the 
same fuel by saving waste heat. As it is 
a complete unit, it saves enough in labor 
and material alone to pay for itself. 


Our Planbook gives full details, with 
many installation photographs. Write 
for a copy. 


HEATILATOR COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Below: Heatilator as 


ee ready to 
install 


At right: Phantom 
view of typical in- 
stallation. Note cold 
air intakes, double 
walls, and warm air 
outlets. 





Heatilator 
Fireplace Unit 





HEATILATOR CO., 548Glen Avenue, 
Colvin Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 


O Please send a free copy of the new Heati- 
lator ‘*Planbook of Modern Fireplaces.” 
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the beginning of summer, call seventy- 
six kinds of birds to partake. 
osier and gray dogwoods, later in the 
season, are eaten by seventy-nine kinds. 

Along in August, the mountain ash 
sets forth a repast of tiny “oranges” to 
tempt bird appetites. In a good year, 
even the young trees will be loaded with 
the fruits, and many birds are fond of 
them. 

Fruits of the wild honeysuckle and the 
green briar and the berries of the juniper 
are other “living hotels” enjoyable to 
birds in summer. And in a wild flower 
garden in the midst of the season you will 
find that the wild sarsaparilla is a popular 
refreshment stand. 


Chimney Dwellers 


GANTA CLAUS and the goblins and 
the chimney sweeps and the fairies 
are not the only ones that visit smoke 
flues. If you happen to know of a large 
fireplace, seldom used, at home or at your 
summer camp, you can watch out for cer- 
tain other mysterious guests. Toward 
evening is a good time to look for them. 
They are likely to be seen circling above 
the roof. Then suddenly they will drop 
as tho pouring themselves into the chim- 
ney, for that is the way the chimney 
swifts go home for the night. 

The swifts have a way of building that 
is quite unusual. As they fly thru the 
air, they break from the trees little dead 
twigs, always about the same size. Then 


back to the chimney, where they have | 
decided to live, they go, and, moistening | 


_ produced. 


the twigs with a sort of glue which they 
have in their mouths, they fasten the 


twigs together and to the stone or brick | 


of the chimney. Of course many trips 
are necessary before there are twigs 
enough. When the house is finished, it 
looks like a rustic wall pocket, or a bit of 
a hammock suspended like those in a 
sleeping car. And the nest shines as 
tho it had been varnished. The glue is 
durable as long as it is kept from heat; 

therefore it is usually placed far enough | 
from the top of the chimney so that the 


rays of the sun cannot strike it. Under | 


good conditions, the nest is so firmly at- 
tached that it can hardly be pried off 


stone with it. 


Last summer at camp, however, a | 


family one day lighted a fire in the fire- 
place to take the chill from the room. In 
a short time what was their surprise and 
dismay to discover that a chimney 
swift’s nest and eggs had rolled down on- 
to the hearth rug. The warmth from the 
fire had melted the glue that had held the 
home in place, and the little white eggs 
were also ruined by the heat. Knowing 
how a chimney swift builds its nest, then, 
one should be careful about starting hot 
fires, if there is a possibility of a nest in 
the smoke flue. 

Before white folks came to this coun- 
try, chimney swifts are said to have 
sought hollow trees in which to fasten 
their homes of twigs. Nowadays some- 
times they have to betake themselves to 
the inside of barns or other quiet build- 
ings. But they usually prefer a wide- 
mouthed chimney whenever it can be 
found. 

In India and China, and other parts of 
the Orient, a bird cousin of the chimney 
swift makes its home entirely of the wax 
or glue from its mouth. The Chinese 
make these nests intosoup. (Cont. on p. 43 


While | 
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new-like always use 
O-Cedar Polish. Very 


little rubbing is required 


and a hard, dry lustre is 


O-Cedar Polish is sold 


by all dealers with the 
understanding, if you 


are not delighted with 
the O-Cedar result, your 
money is returned with- 
out a question. 


without taking pieces of the brick or | 
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Makes You Proud of Your Lawn 











leasant work with the Im- 


A few minutes eas 


perial Lawn Edge Timmer gives you a lawn 

you're proud of. 

No more straggling, over grass along the 

yon het is | sight weight sharp to quickiy 
ou have wi 8 © quic 
trim it all a And no more wet, slow: drain 

ing side-walke.” 


If your hardware dealer y—~ pt stock imperial 

$2.00 and Sell thlonon pret cal. Posteo 
we ou 

is indispensable in ke a beautiful town. 


pp am gen Ay 


IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP COMPANY 
1410 14TH STREET, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Chimney swifts have certain strange 
little habits that are as individual as their 
nests. When ar sleep, they — to an 
upright wall with their claws rop 
themselves with their spiny tails. en 
they gather food, they fly rapidly thru 
the air with their mouths open, gathering 
in all the flies and bugs that come their 
way, until their cheeks are filled like 
those of a jolly fat chipmunk. 





How to Put Real Music 
Into Music Lessons 


Continued from page 25 


ning with the simple tunes of “Lightly 
Row” and “Sleep, Baby, Sleep,’’ these re- 
corded helps are available up to the 
easier “Clementi Sonatine.” Miss Kin- 
scella has also recorded a number of piano 


- duets playing first primo and then 


secondo, the child, from the piano, sup- 
plying the other part. 

It is well if each child can have his 
foundation note-reading lessons at the 
piano. Later his own desire may lead to 
the choice of an orchestra or band instru- 
ment. The choice of an instrument 
should not be hastily made. Children 
should know the different families, the 
strings, the woodwinds and the brasses, 
and should hear the voices of the instru- 
ments in solo. If possible, before choosing 
one, the child should see and handle 
various kinds, should try to produce their 
tones, and should hear several well 
played so that intelligent consideration 

a real desire enter into the choice of 
the one to which he will devote many 
hours and much energy. Remarkably 
fine records for the study of instrument 
voices are now available. On one disk the 
different numbers of the viol family are 
to be heard in melodies unaccompanied. 
On the reverse the wood-winds are simi- 
larly recorded. On another disk brasses 
and percussions are to be heard in the 
same way. 

Even with much of the old drudgery 
removed from the music lesson, there 
remains the need of steadfast purpose and 
determined effort, to attain any real 
proficiency in mucical performance. 
Hours of practice are necessary. These 
can always be eased by the interested 
cooperation of parents. Whether the 
practice is done at the piano in the 
family living room or with the band or 
orchestra instrument in some quiet nook 
of house or garden, the student should be 
sure of uninterrupted quiet. Pleasant 
surroundings are a real help. An orderly 
room with well-dusted piano, and a good 
light on the music rack; a blossom or 
some touch of simple beauty adds in- 
spiration. On a hot summer day a con- 
venient jug of cold fruit juice or even of 
iced water will help the practice hour. An 
interest, minus any nagging, is an essen- 
tial parental aid and an encouraging word 
about improvement of some difficult pas- 
sage, is a help that brings results. 

Conversation about music and oppor- 
tunity to hear good music is a stimulus 
to achievement. Today the alert parent 
has at hand infinite resources for the 
musical inspiration of his child. Literally, 
there is music in the air, and will or nil it 
is a real part of everyday life. With im- 
proved phonograph reproduction and 
radio, music at its best has suddenly 
come to every home. 
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Hands that mop; hands that don’t. 
There’s no way of telling them now. 
So many women mop the Betty 
Bright way—mop and never touch 
the harsh, grimy water! 


No stooping over; no straining 
wrists; no squeezing the sopping 
dirty cloth. The hateful part of 
mopping is gone. 


This mop uwrings itself! 


You merely turn the handle grip of 
the Betty Bright—the mop is wrung! 


Youcan use hotter water since your 
hands do not touch it; do a faster, 
better job. Too, the special Betty 
Bright cloth absorbs more water 
than most cloths twice its size. 





These Lovely Hands 


of women who do their own mopping! They 
may be yours. TheBetty Bright Mop wrings 
itself; you never touch the mop water, harsh, 
grimy, ruinous to hands 


Its cloth is firmly held over a flat 
square “‘nose”’; it has no swishy tail. 
You can glide it along the baseboard 
without leaving a streak, around 
table legs and radiators with never 
a splash. 


Surely you will want a Betty 
Bright—before you mop again. 
Sturdy, rust-proof, it will give you 
long service. And the cloth is re- 
placeable. With an extra cloth (for 
50c) you can use this mop for dry 
floor polishing! 

Ask your local department, grocery 
or hardware store for a Betty Bright 
Mop. If they don’t have it, the 
coupon below with $1 will quickly 
bring one by parcel post. 


BETTY BRIGHT MOP 


ieee, Corp., De 
3 Market 


Send me a Betty Bright Self-wringing Mop, complet 





SELF-WRINGING 


(Address nearest office) — — — — — — — - 
t. 506, 524 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


reet, San Francisco, California 


I $/ (money order, currency or check). 
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A Real Tomato Vine 


I AM one of your million subscribers 

and want to send you a little pic- 
ture of our small garden. The plant 
shown is a tomato, which grew to the 
height of nine feet, and forty-nine fully 
developed fruit were counted at one 
time on this vine. Each vine was 
pruned to two main stalks and tied to 
stakes carefully as required. 

Better Homes and Gardens deserves 
due credit for our success in our little 
garden about forty feet square, as we 
have always had “hard luck” until we 
read it and learned new and up-to-date 
ways of gardening. May you continue 
the good work.—D. B. Sims, Brookfield, 
Missouri. 


The Walk of Remembrance 


Af TER a summer spent in close com- 
panionship with many and sundry 
real estate agents, we bought a house. 
Leaving the small remodeling job in the 
hands of an architect who really con- 
vinced us that he knew more about 
building than we did, we set out on a 
motor trip. 

Now this house really had a surpris- 
ing number of the features we had de- 
cided upon as necessities, but one thing 
was lacking—a stepping-stone walk. 
There was the finest place in the world 
for one. The former owners had built, 
back of the dining room, a children’s 
playroom. There was a door and a tiny 
latticed porch overlooking the back 
yard, but no walk. As we intended using 
that route to the garage. a-walk was 
necessary. The lack of one lurked in the 
back of my mind as we drove, and, at 
last, on the battlefield of Gettysburg the 
Great Idea struck me—why not collect 
stones as we used to collect souvenir 
spoons? The idea sprung fully formed 
into my consciousness, equipped with 
even a name, “The Walk of Remem- 
brance.”’ The first stone then for our 
walk came from near Gettysburg, not 
from the battlefield, for that is govern- 
ment property. Indeed, we are very 
careful not to trespass in securing our 
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This attractive arbor and pool were built by 
Mr. M.F. Donohue of San Rafael, California 


souvenirs. Never have we been 
guilty of taking a stone from a wall, 
tho often they are tempting—clean, 
well-shaped, piled up as if inviting 
our choice. We want flat stones to 
be sure, but if one side is fairly 
smooth we are satisfied—the bumps 
on the underside will work down 
into the ground and will look more 





Among Ourselves 


An Exchange of Garden and 





Home Experiences 


CONTRIBUTED BY READERS 


as if Nature had placed them. Size and 
shape are, up to a certain point, imma- 
terial. Small stones may be grouped to- 
gether, and we can usually match very 
irregular specimens eventually. 

That one automobile trip yielded us 
also a fine large stone from the top of 
Negro Mountain, the highest point on the 
old National Road, and stones from the 

















Mr. C. C. Craig of Kansas City, 
Missouri, has four rows of peon- 
ies thirty-five feet long. Below, the 
tomato vine described by Mr. Sims 

















“Old Manse’”’ where I was born, from 
the spring at the country school, where 
my husband drank of pure water and 
learning, from my father’s birthplace, 
and from two homes where we have 
spent many happy vacation days. 

We carefully marked each stone, and 
when we reached home we drew a sketch 
of the walk as we want it when com- 
plete. We placed our stones and on the 

lan I drew and labeled each one. We 

ave since added to our collection, but 
we do not collect promiscuously—we 
want each stone to have a meaning and 
to recall happy memories. We have 
plans for other pilgrimages to historical 
points or to places of family significance 
and our Walk of Remembrance will 
grow, we hope, thru many years and 
add interest and sentimental value to 
our home.—Mrs. L.S. Baker, La Grange, 
Illinois. 


A Family Garden Record 


PERHAPS you would like to know 
about the garden record which our 
family keeps in an ordinary composition 
book. Each member has a page with his 
or her name at the top, and writes each 
day or eac (Continued on page 46 
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These items can now be purchased under the 4-Square 
label. Each carefully manufactured for the particular 
purpose for which it is intended. 

SQUARE EDGE FINISHING LUMBER 

COLONIAL SIDING 

SOFTWOOD FLOORING 

END MATCHED SOFTWOOD FLOORING 
CEILING AND PARTITION 


BEVEL SIDING - 
DROP SIDING - 


* MOULDINGS 
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HIS announcement of a new 
kind of lumber has a two-fold 
significance. 

FIRST, an assurance of the 
finest lumber it is possible to 
produce. Seasoned. Milled to 
precise standards of size and 
- dressing. Packaged. And with 
species and grade plainly printed 
on the label and guaranteed by 
Weyerhaeuser. : 


You get exactly what you pay 
for when you buy 4-Square Lum- 
ber from a 4-Square Dealer. 

SECOND, the elimination of 
one of the most costly wastes in 


- ready 


A new and better lumber and 
a new and better way to buy it 





Another Weyerhaeuser achievement- ae pe 


trimmed square at both ends - 


fo US@---- 





building —the time the carpen- 
ter spends in squaring up each 
piece of lumber before he can 
use it. 

4-Square Lumber is trimmed 
at the mill exactly square at 
both ends. Square every way 
you test it. 


Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lum- 
ber means better buildings—bet- 
ter looking, longer lasting—at a 
substantial saving in cost. 

Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lum- 
ber is sold through local lumber 
dealers. Your own local dealer 
has it or can get it for you. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS - SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
General Sales Offices: WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY, Spokane, Washington 
District Sales Offices: 


MINNEAPOLIS - KANSAS CITY - 


CHICAGO 


+ TOLEDO - PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA + NEW YORK 











In new homes 
-~andold 


T IS in the living room that 
your guests’ first impres- 
sions of your home’s comfort 


and charm are crystallized. 


And it is here that artistically 
beautiful and correct lighting 
fitments play an important role. 


No longer are incongruous, un- 
happily chosen lighting fixtures 
excused with “Oh, my house 
is so old any way, you know.” 
Moe-Bridges lighting fixtures, 
although rich in color harmony 
and faithfully exact in their 
fidelity to period requirements, 
are so reasonably priced that 
they are well within the bud- 


get of every home owner. 


You will find them displayed 
and sold by progressive con- 
tractor-dealers everywhere. 


“When Evening Shadows 
Fall” —a new, authoritative 
and interesting booklet on 
home lighting, will be sent 
free upon receipt of coupon. 


MOE BRIDGES COMPANY 
MILWAUKEB 


MOE-BRIDGE 


“ ARTISTIC 
LIGHTING & IPMENT 





Please send me 
free booklet on a Keeting, 
““When Evening Shadows F 
Name 


your instructive, 





Address 
City. 
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week of his work in the garden, the | 


pleasure he gets from it, etc. The older 
children are interested in writing of what 
they have done. Sometimes just a sen- 
tence is written, with a picture of a seed 
packet pasted beside it. There is a page 
for expenses and profits. We have not 
gardened for profits in money, but feel 
well repaid for every effort put into our 
garden.—Subscriber. 


A Little Temper is Ex- 
cellent—Sometimes 


| by the spring of 1924 I obtained a 
dozen iris roots from a prominent 
nursery firm, set them out, and most of 
them seemed thrifty. One remained puny 
in spite of my coddling. It did not offer 
to bloom until 1926, and then a visitor 
stepped on it, and broke the stalk. I 
limed it, cultivated and almost prayed 
over it, but no second clump of leaves 


eens. 

e burn hickory wood and I save the 
ashes for fertilizer. In the spring of 1927, 
I was carrying a bucket of ashes into my 
garden and stopped to look at my iris 
row. ‘There were the other tall, fine 
clumps and there also was that tiny show 
of green, about an inch high. Disgusted, 
I dumped the contents of the bucket on 
the plant, and then kicked enough off for 
the green to show. Now there are several 
shoots growing nicely, and the whole 
plant seems to be thriving. 

Evidently it was needing some fer- 
tilizer beside lime contained in the hard- 
wood ashes. But its needs would never 
have been discovered if I had meekly 
held my temper.—Mrs. Laura D. Cole, 
Grannis, Arkansas. 


More Bird Articles 


I WANT to tell you how much I appre- 

ciate your magazine. It becomes more 
helpful with each issue and the contents 
are enjoyed from cover to cover, and I 
mean the advertisements too. 

I especially enjoy the articles on birds 
and would like to see articles relating to 
birds appear in each issue. 

Our native birds are a great asset and 
deserve more attention. Our gardens 
would be made more attractive by the 
presence of our song birds, while the 
insects which infest the gardens would be 
destroyed. Besides, the many gay colors 
of our feathered friends brighten the bare 
trees in the winter. Can’t you picture our 
gardens in the winter dot with the 
many colors of the winter birds? I 
should like to see a full department in 
Better Homes and Gardens for the birds 
where we could discuss means of in- 
creasing and protecting them.—Dana H. 
Logan, McDonald, Tennessee. ° 


The Quest of the Pink 
Oriental Poppy 


GORGEOUS bed of flame-colored 

Oriental poppies just in front of the 
asparagus had been giving us a riot 
of color, when one morning a great bud 
opened and displayed an entrancing 
salmon-pink poppy as large as a tea 
plate. At the base of each dainty crepe 
petal was a black blotch, the six so ar- 
ranged that a Greek cross was formed. It 
was a beautiful thing. 
But salmon-pink and flame-color are 
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Window Screens 
that are a Relief 


—No spring or fall window screen- 
ing duties. 
Rolscreens are built in with the 
windows. 
—they roll up and down. 
—all metal construction. 


And too, Rolscreens are unobtrusive, 
scarcely visible in the windows — no 
unsightly frames. They harmonize with 
architectural beauty and interior 
decorations. 


Rolscreens offer many advantages 
during the cold season as well as in the 
summer. A touch sends Rolscreens 
up, completely hidden and protected 
when not in service. Down, they auto- 
matically lock on the inside. 


Modern homes everywhere 
welcome Rolscreens — saving 





Uustrated 
the twice a year screening Rolscreen 
and exp You, Booklet 
too, will appreciate the many Sent on 
advantages and saving offered Request 


by Rolscreens. Write us today 
for illustrated booklet. 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
47 Main Street, Pella, lowa 
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extremely inharmonious. Beside the new- 
comer the flame-color seemed barbaric. 
The blossoms we had thought beautiful 
now appeared red with rage at the in- 
truder. One could sense profanity among 
them. We picked all the red blossoms 
and buds, but they kept coming. Finally 
we decided to take out all the plants 
which bore flame-colored blooms. It was 
done, but anyone who has tried to dig out 
a bed of established Oriental poppies 
knows what happened. A plant appeared 
here, then there, and soon the ground was 
green. 

Then, late in the season, we decided to 
remove the pink poppy. We divided it 
into three plants, and set them in a new 
bed. The next year, in blossom time, they 
were a joy, but the black blotches did not 
always form a Greek cross. Sometimes 
all six of the spots showed. We saved 
seed from blooms having the cross, which 
we sowed the next spring, with visions 
of a wonderful bed with flowers all like 
thé one that had appeared in the first 
place. 

Part of the little plants were trans- 
planted that fall, and part were left until 
the following spring, the former blossom- 
ing early in the season, the latter in the 
fall. But what was our consternation to 
find that about half the seed from the 
marvelous pink poppies developed into 
plants which produced flame-colored 
flowers, and most of the pink blossoms 
showed the six blotches instead of the 
Greek cross. 


There was nothing to do but to divide | 


the sheep from the goats. Pink poppies 
were promoted to the pink bed, and the 
flame-colored ones were transferred to a 


spot behind a green screen. This process | 


of waiting for them to show their colors 


was continued until only a few were left. | 


These did not bloom at all, and their foli- 
age seemed to shrink away. Had they 
developed a fear complex and dreaded the 
reception they would get if their colors 
were disappearing? 


Now we do not save the seed. Late in | 


August we dig and divide the old plants. 
These divisions we set out and give them 
fertilizer. The blossoms are always pink. 

But how can we invariably obtain the 


Greek cross?—Mrs. E. P. Whitford, | 


Bridgewater, New York. 
When I Plant Asters 


ERHAPS the readers of Better | 
Homes and Gardens would like to | 


know what I do to have beautiful asters: 
Before transplanting the asters from the 
hotbed I cover the place I plan to put 
them with flowers of sulphur, arsenate of 


lead and powdered lime mixed in equal | 


quantities. Then I spade it in well and 
set in the plants. After the plants have 
been located I give them a dusting of the 
same mixture, and cover the top of the 
ground with it. I never losea plant. Al- 
most all annuals may be treated in this 
same way.—Mrs. George W. Cobb, 
Middleboro, Massachusetts. 
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| Many a place in your home—in the brilliance of a 
| window, on a table, at the curve of stair—would be 
| clear setting for a piece of beautiful pottery, and in 
turn gain fresh attraction. Weller Ware is beautiful 
pottery. Now new, now Grecian in design—from 
pale cool ivory to all colors of fire. There are tall 
and squat vases. Capacious fruit bowls. Bulb bowls. 
Candlesticks and lidded boxes. Ideal June gifts, 
including the cottage luncheon sets and distinc- 
tive kitchen pottery. Also Graystone garden urns, 
bird-baths, footed jars, child figures, and sun-dial 
pedestals. All are reasonable in price. Paula Morgan, 
authority on garden and home decoration, will give 
free advice regarding any decorative need. Write 
her in care of The Weller Potteries, Zanesville, Ohio. 
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Casement Book 
which tells 


how to drape casement 


windows, how to screen 
them, how to make them 
a part of your decorations. 


Send for these helpful new 
ideas — practical sugges- 
tions—clear explanations 
—delightful illustrations! 
Mail the coupon today! 


enestra 
CASEMENTS 


OF STEEL 
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DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CoO., 
2301 East Grand Boulevard, 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Please send “Decorating with 
Casements”— no obligation. 
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CITY AND STATE _ 
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The House of Our 


Hearts’ 


Desire 


Continued from page 11 


planned kitchen. But where to get a 
maid’s room? That was the perplexing 
problem and the one that almost caused 
us to abandon going on with the house; 
but the old pantry offered the solution. 
This old pantry, opening off the kitchen, 
which had once held a barrel of flour, a 
barrel of sugar and the winter’s supply of 
fruits and vegetables, was now stripped 
of its shelves and bins and made into a 

m. Now it accommodates easily a 
bed, chair, table, bureau and radiator, 
and has two windows. With its pretty, 
old-fashioned paper of basket and lattice- 
work design, its gray painted furniture 
and dainty white curtains with pink 
ruffles, it would hardly be recognized as 
the same room. 

The one-time loft which was reached 
by a ladder and was filled with old mat- 
tresses, hay and corn husks when we first 
climbed to its stifling 
darkness, now has three 
light, airy bedrooms, a 
bathroom, a hall, and 
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linen closet. It is reached by a gently 
rising stairway with dark stained treads 
and ivory risers. The balustrade is 
mahogany and the spindles painted ivory. 

To view the house from the street one 
would never realize that it contained 
eight comfortable rooms. The cellar, 
which was only a small hole beneath part 
of the living room, was enlarged, and as 
I write an automatic oil heater softly 
purrs below. There is also room for stor- 
age in the cellar, which now has a cement 
floor and whitewashed walls. 

We often wonder what the old house 
thinks of these improvements—electric 
lights; gas; oil heater with thermostat; 
weather stripping, instantaneous hot water 
heater; and hot water heating plant. But 
most of all we wonder how it likes its new 
dress both inside and out. The house has 
been painted a snowy white with pretty, 
bright green shutters upon 
which sail tiny white ships 
with billowy white sails. Old- 
fashioned hand-wrought iron, 
letter S holdbacks hold the 
shutters in place. We im- 
ported from Europe old-fash- 
ioned bulls-eye glasses which 
have been placed in the lights 
& on either side of the new six- 

2 panel door with its old Colonial 
Lz knocker in order to give one 

¢ more accent of the Colonial to 

the little house. A weathered 
ship’s lantern, an exact 
copy of an old one, sends 
out its cheery rays in the 
evening to light the path 
of the approaching guest, 
who now must come up 4 



































By adding nine feet to 
the rear of the house the 
box-like living room was 
transformed into a spa- 
cious, lovely place, and a 
tiny study was also pro- 
vided. Raising the roof 
and adding two dormers 
gave us three bedrooms 
upstairs. While we 
have preserved all the 
old-time atmosphere 
possible, you may be 
sure that we have in- 
cluded every modern 
aid to comfort and 
convenience as well 
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A THING OF BEAUTY 
AND A JOY FOREVER 


YPRESS alonecould yield 

such charm. For no other 
building material possesses 
quite the same virtues of beauty 
and durability. No other is so 
permanently lovely, so long 
enduring, and still so eco- 
nomical. 


To build both beautifully 
and soundly, to avoid annoy- 
ing repairs, and to cut down the 
cost of upkeep, use Tidewater 
Red Cypress at every point on 
your house and outbuildings 
where rain and rot might do 
their damage. Use this Wood 
Eternal for shingles, cornices, 
sidings, windows, doors, 
porches, steps and every other 
place where wood meets mois- 


ture. This lumber knows no replace- 
ment, or repair bills. Its first cost is your 
last cost. Grown in water, Tidewater Red 
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In this charming residence of Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, Jr 
the architect, Dwight James Baum, employed 
durable Tidewater Red Cypress. 








Cypress resists water. 
Exquisitely grained, 
it yields a charming 
natural finish. No 











An early American manor house on the Perrie 
plantation at West Feliciana Parish, Louisiana. 
America is still too young to know how long cypress can endure. 


wood paints more 
smoothly or more 
lastingly. Despite its 
solidness, it is easy to 
work, and even big 
nails don’t split it. 
When you order 
lumber for exterior 
use, be sure to specify 
‘heart grade Tide- 
water Red Cypress’’ 
because this wood 
alone possesses such 
qualities of beauty 








and durability. 


TIDEWATER RED 


CYPRESS 


THE WOOD ETERNAL 


‘“Money Saved for Builders” 
—waiting for the coupon 


What prospective builder can eversee too 
many charming illustrations of homes? 
In the booklet, “Money Saved for Build- 
ers,’ are numerous pictures of houses 
from the oldest homesteads to the very 
latest modern residences. This is not a 
book of stereotyped plans. We believe 
that an architect should be retained if your 
wishes are to be carried out exactly and 


















in an original manner. 

This booklet will give you dozens of 
ideas, and it will tell you in a fascinating 
way how cypress can cut down upkeep 
and still make your home the attractive 
place you want it to be. Address an en- 
velope now and mail the coupon. South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers Association, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 





Sovrnern Crrress Manvracrurers Association 
Barnett National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Florida 
GENTLEMEN: 

*“‘Money Saved for Builders” sounds interesting. 
Please send me the booklet. 



























afeguard Your Property! 


Protect your home and build- 
ings from loss and damage by 
fire, lightning and weather. 
Metal makes the safest and most 
satisfactory roof. But there is a 
great difference in sheet metals. 
Make sure that you are supplied 
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Durable slRdetssinteal 


Also made with Keystone Cop- 
per Steel base, the alloy which 
gives the maximum of lasting 
service and rust-resistance. 


APOLLo-KeystToneE Copper Steel Sheets are the 
highest quality sheets manufactured for roofing 
and siding, gutters, spouting, ventilators, and 
building construction purposes. Keystone Cop- 
per Steel also excels for tanks, flumes, culverts, 
and similar uses, where long life and resistance 
to corrosion are important factors. Look for the 
KEysTOne in trade mark. 


For tin roofs for residences and public buildings, 
use Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates. 


This Company is the oldest and largest manufacturer of a com- 
plete line of Black and Galvanized Sheets, Full Finished Sheets, 
Automobile Sheets, and Special Sheets for all known uses; also 
Tin and Terne Plates adapted to every requirement. Sold by 
leading metal merchants. Write for RoorING TIN and ANTI- 
CORROSIVE METAL booklete—they will prove of interest to you. 








AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
Prick Building, 


General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 






SHEET 
STEEL 


Products of QUALITY and Service! 
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winding flagstone walk. Low-growing 
evergreens hug the foundation and in 
summer pink rambler roses climb over 
the trellis, matching the border of gay 
pink petunias in front of the evergreens. 

A shining brass ship’s lantern swings 
from the center of the ceiling in the hall. A 
ship paper, a copy of an old one, was 
chosen for the hall which now so nicely 
accommodates the old ladderback chair, 
candlestick stand and old gilt mirror 
hung with its black cord and tassel. The 
wallpaper is a cheery little paper in a 
black and white pattern with splashes of 
bright yellow. In addition to its appro- 
priateness it was chosen from among 
others because it would not show finger- 
marks. 

The woodwork thruout the house, with 
the exception of the kitchen and maid’s 
room, is ivory. In the living room the 
wallpaper is of old Wedgewood design. 





a drummer boy and Colonial dames with 
their sweethearts. The colors are blue, 
buff and rose, which emphasize and carry 
out the color scheme in the living room. 
The furniture is Georgian and such pieces 
as an old wing chair, an old-fashioned 
square piano, a Governor Winthrop desk, 
piecrust tip table, butterfly table and 
Sheraton table have been acquired slowly 
with always the thought of some day the 
little old Colonial house as a reality. 
“You have so many new pieces of 
furniture,” more than one friend 
marks. Then we have to laugh and reply, 
“No, it’s just because each piece now has 
| its proper background and looks so much 
better in its rightful surrounding.”’ 





| fo the dining room the wainscoting was 
painted soft ivory, and the walls above 
the dado or chair rail have been covered 





In this-room the hangings are chintz or | 
domestic toile, showing George Washing- | 
ton on horseback, Revolutionary soldiers, | 





Te- | 


with a constellation paper, a copy of an | 


old paper which has as a background a 


blue sky against which float soft, billowy | 


candles are lighted on the dinner table. 


clouds and thousands of tiny stars come | 
out to shine at us each night when the | 


Grandmother’s pink lusterware can be 


glimpsed in the corner cupboard which 
was built in, and the hand-wrought H and 
L hinges are perfect copies of old ones. 


The dining table and buffet are old | ‘41, manufacturers of Monarch Metal Weatherstrip 


| Sheraton pieces with fluted legs, but the | 


fiddle-back chairs are modern reproduc- | 


| tions. A dining room should be a cheer- 
ful place in which to eat and an appro- 
priate background for the mistress of the 
house. This blue and white dining room 
| with its touches of rose and pink we think 
| measures up one hundred percent. As it 
faces the east there is always a flood of 
golden sunshine to greet us at breakfast 
when the day is fair, and the cheerfulness 
of the room, we find, lingers thru all the 
day and we are glad to return to it at 
evening. 

At each window thruout the house the 
white ruffled curtains and overdraperies 
are held back with old-fashioned glass 
holdbacks, the colors depending upon the 
color scheme of the room; they include 
blue, rose, opalescent, amber, green and 
amethyst. 

The three upstairs bedrooms all have 
four-poster beds, either mahogany or 
maple. Our bedroom is in mahogany. 
The walls are covered with a dainty self- 
toned paper in gray with a miniature de- 
sign which makes a most restful room. 
The overdraperies are rose, black, and 
buff, a rose pattern taken from old china 
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HOOSE from these three in- 

expensive devices the right 
control for your casement win- 
dows. They stop the noise; resist 
the wind ; hold the window in any 
desired position ;and give you the 
full benefit ofacasement window. 


Monarch Control Lock 


Operates outswinging casement win- 
dows from the inside without raising 
screens, or disturbing shades or drap- 
eries. No gears, ratchetsor keys to rat- 
tle. Used on thousands of fine homes. 


{ee 


Monarch Automatic Stay 
Holds swinging casement windows or 
transoms at any position. Adjusts by 
turning cylinder. 





Monarch Casement Check 


A moderate-priced check for similiar 
use. Tension is easily adjusted. Can 
also be used on seats and cabinets. 


Retail prices, 75c up at your dealer’s 


Write for FREE Booklet which ex- 
plains how these may be employed in 
your home,and tells how toobtaincom- 
plete casement window satisfaction. 


PRODUCTS Co. 


MONARCH METAL 
Penrose St. * St. Louis, Mo. 
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which gives warmth and cheer to the room 


and character to the old aaa nA The | 


mahogany Empire mirror is hung with 
rose-colored cords and tassel and the 
braided rugs are rose, black and gray. 
The glass tie-backs are rose-colored, and 
the lamp and candlesticks are copies of 
old rose-colored Sandwich glass. I must 
say here that we have tried to furnish the 
house completely in antiques, but. when a 
certain piece could not be found or the 
price was prohibitive, a carefully selected 
reproduction was decided upon, thus 
keeping the furnishings in harmony. 

he little girl’s room is in maple. The 


bed is still too high for her wee chubby | 
legs and she must climb into bed by using | 


either the little four-legged stool or lad- 
der-back chair. Her “bureoo” as she 
calls it is a little, old-fashioned, low chest 
of drawers which we found in a second- 
hand store, covered with three or four 


coats of paint, for an equal number of | 


dollars. When it was scraped it was found 
to be pine, and when refinished and 


shellacked it went very nicely with the | 


other maple pieces. Until she grows a 
little older and can appreciate a finer old 


piece in maple it will do very nicely. | 














Our little girl literally “climbs into bed” 


We had such fun decoratin 
nishing the guest room. Since the room is 
an “occasional” one we chose a gayer 
paper, one with more pattern and happy 
little nosegays of flowers in lavender, 
rose, yellow, and green. The color scheme 
decided upon was lavender and green 
with touches of rose and yellow, here and 
there, so we decided upon plain lavender 
glazed chintz overdraperies, and green 
glass curtain hold-backs. 

“May we see the house?” This is the 


request made by almost every visitor or | 
chance caller in our home, and of course | 


we never refuse. We often wonder why 
they desire to see it. Perhaps it is just a 
little different, but we feel it is because 
it is the house of our hearts’ desire. If you 
are still looking for such a house, a house 
of your own heart’s desire, be it of brick, 
plaster or wood, old or new, do not lose 
faith in — dreams. Perhaps it, too, is 
waiting for you, just two blocks away. 











and fur- | 
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in guarding the health 
of thehome " * » 


ee natural guardians 
of health are fresh air 
and sunshine, but there are 
places about the house which 
they cannot reach—dark cor- 
ners, garbage cans, cesspools, 
damp spots in the cellar — 
danger spots where disease 
germs breed and threaten the 
health of your family. Here, 
for real sanitation, you need the 
aid of a powerful disinfectant. 

Creolin-Pearson is a pow- 
erful germicide, yet it will not 
hurt if you spill a little on 
your hands. Two to fourtable- 
spoonfuls in a gallon of water 
makes a strong disinfectant 
and deodorizer. Put a little 
Creolin in the water when 


you clean your bathroom; 
use it in the garbage pail, 
and in cleaning other places 
where germs and flies breed, 
and where dirt is tracked in. 
Creolin kills the germs and 
dispels objectionable odors. 

As an antiseptic wash, doc- 
tors and nurses have used and 
recommended Creolin for the 
past 38 years—for cuts and 
bruises, insect bites, sore feet, 
and for many personal uses. 
“A little Creolin goes a long 
way, because only a little is 
used in a lot of water. 

Ask your druggist about 
Creolin- Pearson — sold in 
three sizes: small, medium 
and large bottles. 


MERCK & CO. INc. 


Philadelphia 
St. Louis 





Rahway, N. J. 


New York 
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Robt O. Derrick, Architect 


You Can Build 


with common brick for 
one-half what you think 


Because a brick house looks so much more attractive,many 
people think it costs twice as much as a frame house of 
the same design and dimension. 

But the original cost is practically the same! A trivial dif- 
ference when you figure the cost in painting, repairing, 
depreciation and insurance. And at the end of the first 
five years the house of common brick will have cost much 
less and will sell for far more! 


All during its long life your common brick home will 
sparkle with color. The variety of ways to lay this eco- 
nomical material are endless. Architects and builders 
have just rediscovered its wonderful possibilities. 


The home building economies through the use 5 common 
brick are so striking that you will be Ty in roading 
“Homes of Lasting Charm’’. This 7 age book 

trates 120 practical small brick oan th detailed i 
plans. Se gee te building plans of these are available at 
very nominal cost. Before you decide on the material 
for your new home, send for this valuable book. See 
the coupon below. 











AT YOUR SERVICE 
These District Association Offices and 
Brick Manufacturers Everywhere 

Boston, Mass. - - - 11 Beacon Street 
Chicago - - 605 Builders Bldg. 
Cleveland—Ohio Association 

2124 Guarantee Title Bldg. 
Denver - - - - «© 1735 Stout St. 
Detroit - 400 U. S. Mortgage Trust Bldg. 
Hartford,Conn. - - ~- 226 Pearl St. 





New York City 17 g '16 Grand Cen. Terminal 
hester Post Office Box 773 

How York State District 

Norfolk, Va. - - 112 West Plume St. 

Philadelphia - - = 1420 Walnut St. 

Rena he’ 702 First National Bank Bldg. 
Raleigh C.,508 Com’! Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
Salt ke City - - 301 Atlas Blk. 

New Orleans - - 727 Canal Bank Bldg. 


Seattle, Wash. - - 913 Arctic Bldg. 

















Brick Books for Your Use 
C) Homes of Lasting Charm—25¢ 
[| Skintled Brick Work—I15c 
[] Multiple Dwellings of Brick—10c 
[| Farm Homes of Brick—5c 
(| Brick, How to Build and Fstimate—25¢ 
[| The Heart of the Home (Fireplaces) —25c¢ 


ee a 


Address 
(Check above books wanted,or send $1.00 for all of these books) 
The Common Brick Manufacturers 


Association of America, Ju. 2171 Guar- 
antee Title Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


coeoeeeeoeceo eee eeeeseseeseeeseseses 
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Oven Canning Is Easy 


Continued from page 28 


are not “cold-dipped” for oven can- 
ning. Cold dipping chills them and it takes 
them longer to come to the boiling tem- 
perature in the oven than if they are put 
in the oven as soon as possible after re- 
moving from the boiling water. With 
the exception of gooseberries, berries do 
not need to be blanched. 

Pack the vegetables quickly, after re- 
moving them from the boiling water, into 
clean hot jars on which new and clean 
rubbers have been adjusted. Add salt 
to vegetables; one teaspoonful of salt to 
each quart jar is an average amount to 
use. For fruits add boiling sirup. Fill the 
jars with boiling water for vegetables 








and boiling sirup for fruits, to within | 


about one inch of the top. When canning 
boiling juice or softer toma- 


| toes may be used in place of boiling water. 





Partly seal the jars and as soon as each 
one is filled place it in the heated oven. 

Before putting the jars into the oven, 
set the temperature wheel at the desired 
temperature, heat the oven, then process 


the fruits and vegetables for the required | 


length of time. (See accompanying 
table.) 

At the end of the processing period re- 
move the jars from the oven and com- 
plete the seal. 
justing of a clamp or screwing down the 
top lightly, depending on the kind of jar 
being used. Invert the jars for not 
longer than two minutes to test for leaks. 
Allowing them to cool in an inverted 


This may require the ad- | 


position may prevent the formation of a | 


perfect seal. Let them cool as rapidly 
as possible in an upright position, for 
rapid cooling helps to preserve the color 
of the product. 
to label and store in a cool, clean, and 
dry place for winter use. 

Do not put any water in the oven as 
the temperature is high enough to bring 


| 


The jars are then ready | 


| 


the fruits and vegetables to the boiling | 


point just as quickly without it, and to 
add water is only unnecessary and extra 
work. As many jars can be put in the 
oven at one time as can be placed on the 
rack providing a space of about two 
inches is left between the jars to allow 


_ for the circulation of heat in the oven. 








If they are placed too close together the 
heat circulation is hindered and the proper 


temperature within the jar may not be | 


reached as soon as it should be. 


As strawberries, cherries and peas are | 


three of our June favorites the following 
recipes and directions for canning them 
in the oven are given: 

Canning Strawberries 


Since the strawberry contains very 
much air and the coloring is very delicate, 
it is advisable, in order to prevent the 
strawberries from rising to the top of the 
jar and also to preserve the bright red 
color, to give strawberries a short pre- 
cook before packing them into the jars. 

Place the strawberries in a shallow 
pan, cover with a boiling medium-thick 
sirup made with three parts sugar to two 


parts water, place over a slow fire and | 


bring them to a simmering temperature 
(180 degrees F.) for about five minutes or 


| until the berries begin to turn in the 


sirup. Remove the pan from the fire; 
cover kettle with cloth or cover to prevent 
dust or dirt from entering, and allow them 
to stand in a cool place for at least twelve 
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The 


FIRST THING 
YOU SEE 


oun hardly anything in the kitchen 

so noticeable as the faucets, and no 
easier or cheaper way to modernize a 
kitchen than to put in Hays Faucets, 
Hays Faucets come in a varicty of attrac- 
tive designs. Look especially at the Hays 
chromium plated faucets which never tar- 
nish or discolor, and which stay bright for 
a life time. 


No use going into a lot of mechanical de- 
tails, but the result of Hays engincering, 
as far as you are concerned, is that the 
places where ordinary faucets wear out 
most quickly are where Hays Faucets are 
strongest. 


Write for illustrated booklet showing the 
variety of attractive designs and styles of 
Hays Faucets and Fixtures. ~ 


HAYS Sink fice 


HAYS MANUFACTURING CO.- ERIE - PA. 











STACK’S WEATHER VANE 
Comttnation & MOLE CHASER 





Triumph of of weodtarner’ 's and metal worker’ s art. 
Prettily colored in > Beautifies lawn or garden. 
Shows direction of wind gro moles by 
vibration in soil, Mount on otick 3 to 4feet high. At 
your dealer's, or direct from us pos' $3.25. 


T. M. STACK & CO., Inc. (Dept BROOKFIELD, CONN. 








HAUCK “One-Man” Weed Burners 


t The Modern, Sure Way to Kil Weeds 
iM) Use kerosene and burn them green—seeds and stalks. 
=} Easy,clean, quick, cost half old methods. Used by road 
commissioners, country clubs, fruit growers, farmers. 
i 3 men’s work. Write for booklet and details. 
Hauck Mfg. Co., 121 loth St. , Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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hours. During this time the berries will 
become saturated with the ee. Re- 
lace the kettle on the stove and bring to 
iling as quickly as possible, and as soon 
as boiling temperature is reached pack the 
berries with the sirup into clean, hot fruit 
jars. Fill to within one inch of the top 
place in the oven as directed previously, 
and process for thirty minutes at 275 
degrees F. 


Canning Cherries 


Wash and stem ripe, sound cherries 
and pack them as tightly as possible with- 
out lieing the cherries into clean, hot 
fruit jars. Fill to within about one inch 
of the top of the jar and cover with 
boiling sirup made by using three parts 
of sugar to two parts of water. Process 
as given in preceding directions for oven 
canning, for one hour at 275 degrees F. 
Canning Peas 


For canning peas we use those which 
have been freshly picked and kept cool 
since picking. 

Directions: Wash the pods and shell 
the peas. Put the peas in enough boiling 
water to cover and boil for five minutes on 
the surface burner. Pack into clean hot 
jars, to within one inch of the top, add 
one level teaspoonful of salt, and cover 
the peas with the boiling water. Process 
for three hours as given in above direc- 
tions, in a regulated oven at 275 degrees F. 

The jars should be partially sealed with 
rubber rings on the jars when placed in the 
oven for processing. Complete the seal 
as each jar is removed from the oven. 


TIME TABLE FOR OVEN CANNING 








VEGETABLES 
Product Temperature Time 
DS eee 275 degrees. . . .244 hours 
Beans, Dink ade aaa 275 degrees... .244 hours 
Beans, lima........... 275 degrees..... hours 
Beans, yellow....:.... 275 degrees. . . .2% hours 
Beets.................275 degrees... .2% hours 
ee . .275 degrees..... 2% hours 
OE Ss —h ie 3 hours 
ES Se” 275 degrees. . 3 hours 
OS “aaa 275 degrees. . 3 hours 
Summer squash....... . 275 degrees 3 hours 
yO SS eee 275 degrees.... 45 minutes 
Tomato puree......... 275 degrees.... 45 minutes 
VEGETABLE SOUPS 
Vegetable soup 
without meat stock) 275 degrees.... 3 hours 
V ble soup 
with meat stock)....275 degrees.... 3 hours 
FRUITS 
CoS. Seas... .275 degrees.... 30 minutes 
Peaches........ 275 degrees.... 35 minutes 
a eee, 275 degrees.... 35 minutes 
Gooseberries.......... 275 degrees. ... 3) minutes 
Se kisinaie owrowe edie 275 degrees... Ininutes 
pe eee oe 275 degrees.... 35 minutes 
aah, «90h oaigeibeeath 275 degrees.... 45 minutes 
Raspberries........... 275 degrees.... 35 minutes 
Strawberries.......... 275 degrees.... 35 minutes 





Tulips and lilacs are lovely together 
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“We escaped homelessness 
— after the Fire” 


é¢ 

My dear Nellie, I'm so glad you had * ‘Keep-A- 
Roof-Over-Your-Head’ insurance when your lovely 
home burned.” 

“Yes, Tom had said if ever a fire put us out, we 
would need all the fire insurance money to restore 
‘Ferncroft’, and we ought not have to use that money 
to pay for any temporary place to live in meanwhile.” 

“You were lucky, Nellie, to have that * ‘Keep-A- 
Roof-Over-Your-Head” cash money insurance to pay 
your rent while your home was being restored with 
your regular fire insurance money. Everything is so 
high nowadays.” 

“And Louise, to think that that protection adds so 
little to the fire insurance cost and means so much to 
every home-owner.” 


Learn all about 


* “Keep-A-Roof-Over-Y our-Head” Insurance 


Simply send the coupon below and full information will be sent 
by return mail. This special insurance is provided by 





The Homeland Insurance Company of America 
The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company, Ltd. 
The Mercantile Insurance Company of America 
The Commonwealth Insurance Company of New York 


% Registered 
© 1928 

















Home Protection Dept. (Tenth Floor) 
150 William Street, New York City. 
I am interested in learning about the pocketbook protection provided 
by * “Keep-A-Roof-Over-Your-Head™ Insurance. 
Send full information without obligating me in any way. 
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New Porch Things to Make 


Our Adventures in Home Beautifying Lead 





me 
you 
See N 
Us to the Outdoor Living Room a 


the 

are 

RuBy SHORT MCKIM ee 

the 

FORMAL front stoop may bespeak painting or applique and embroidery on and technique. Be sure to state the two bo 
hospitality if the door be wide and __ pillows, the two smaller ones to group letters you want grouped, and which is the 
inviting, but forsummer charm and with monograms or to use separately. the first and which the last initial. wit 
comfort it is a poor substitute for the These monograms are on wax transfer The tea cart tray with its highly con- on 
spacious veranda where life centers for sheets with suggestions as to color scheme __ ventionalized fruit grouping is painted on a 
hot 
the 
can 
tec] 






























or § 
eml 
on 

any 
as { 
ing. 
cluc 


Showing the lamp shade, ready for painting 


several months each year. But why 
sing praises of the porch? Any possessor 
of one knows how the baby has his 
sleepy buggy and his play pen in its 
open air; how mother comfortably en- 
tertains callers or guests on the well- 
appointed porch, and even father gets 
an occasional hour of solid comfort here 
in that sway back chair he loves. 
Surely the porch is worth an adven- 
ture to make it more than habitable for 
summer. Paint is the first fairy gift to 


























transform with its certain magic. Crock- Pat 
ery bowls, an earthenware pitcher and 542 
mugs enamel into a distinctive porch fan 
tea set. Faded awnings may be fresh- "a 
ened with paint, or the old grass rug = 
transformed. - furniture may be — 
made harmonious ainting it all into Sate : sa wee qui 
the same color hate. This may be P on ge is panetey pene 
planned to follow the colors of your pS 2 On at Seay Ceres 
awnings, or be just some startling of transparent lacquers, order No. 

sup ressed desire’ you have never 538, will be sent postpaid for $1.35 
dared to express within four narrow lic | 
walls. nun 

The smartest painted wicker that I WRI ~ of 
found this spring was silver, not gray, post 
with generous trim of vermillion and teri 
black. In some strange way these chic, fron 
metallic, painted pieces suggested a O 
modernistic monogram, which was for 
straightway designed to use wherever a alth 
clever spot of decorative individuality is ove 
needed. a 

Number 543 (30 cents) includes any is tl 
two wanted initials formed together into of fe 
an individual monogram, as AB, BA, : has 
ete. There are three pairs of these in The parchment paper shade is scored so gene 
a large size for pillows, chair back that it can be plaited easily when the paint- of I 
covers, lunch cloth or card table tops; ing is finished. The shade, stamped and iron 
half a dozen pairs in a smaller size for scored, and complete with 10-inch wire botl 
napkins or general embroidery use, and frame, silk cord and tassels, is No. 537, and 
three different modernistic designs. One price $1.65 postpaid The 
of the latter is 9x11, especially for oy Gstanennentte ong 


54 
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silver metal scheen with tubes of plastic 
color. Upon this, small metallic icles 
are dusted to achieve a most brilliant 
effect. There are just four colors used in 
this, yellow, red, green and purple, and 
metallic powders of the same hues. 
you already have the Studio Paint Set, 
Number 532, as shown on the May page, 
you will find that it has the plastic in 
white, and this can be used instead of 
the colored plastic. The tube plastics 
are the same as those used for cone 
painting except that in these flat areas 
they are laid on with a brush instead of 
in the cone lines. The white plastic is 
not so quick drying and does not give 
the richness of hue that you will obtain 
with the colored tubes. The patterns 
which come on wax transfers are put 
on your material by pressing with a 
hot iron, and the process of laying on 
the color is so simple that any novice 
can do it; there are neither shadings nor 
technical effects. 

The tea tray design is Number 534 
(30 cents) and may be painted on velvet 
or silk, done on oilcloth in oil paints, or 
embroidered in crewel stitch 
on linen. Itcan be used in 
any large tray and is lovely 
as a dining room wall hang- 
ing. Order number 535 in- 
cludes 4 tubes of colored plas- 





Pattern No. 
542 (50 cents) 
furnishes pat- 
terns or both 
embroidery and 
quilting for this 
adorable baby quilt and pillow 


tic at $1.40 postpaid, and order 
number 536 consists of 4 ounces 
of colored metallics, at $1.20 
postpaid. This is sufficient ma- 
terial for several projects aside 
from this one described. 

One more offering in the vogue 
for things highly conventional, 
altho I doubt that we should 
ever call conventional things a 
“vogue.” Conventionalization 
is the decorative interpretation 
of form into design, and as such 
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P aol “Ir 
attern No. 543 (30 Ke 4 
cents) offers stunning 
two-letter mono- ae 
grams in two sises, =n pan wn 

three large and six 
small, and three extra motifs 








Address pattern orders 
and needlework in- 
quiries to Ruby Short 
McKim, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Please 
do not ask for C. O. D. 


service 








Pattern No. 539 (30 cents) 
provides this saucy pattern 
for a sewing bag or a pillow 





has stood the test of a thousand Pattern No. 534 (30 cents) supplies this convention- 


generations. Naturalistic fads 
of painted china, real roses of 
iron or birds of papier-mache 
both come and go, but the Greek key, egg 
and dart, and acanthus stay on forever. 
That. is why we believe that you will 
long be pleased with the design offered 
for the tray, and that the conventional de- 
sign of brilliant hued discs as offered 





alized fruit design for a tray 


for the plaited lamp shade will be in good 


taste for years. 

This, too, is a project demanding no 
special skill. The pattern comes stamped 
on a beautiful quality white parchment- 
ized paper whic (Contin on page 60 
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RUNNING WATER 
to your 


summer home 


When the family moves to the summer 
home they need not leave behind the 
conveniences of running water! The 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Water System 
shown below, is priced low enough to 
make it an indispensable convenience for 
the home that is used but a short time in 
the year. City convenience and city 
sanitation can be brought “‘out where it’s 
cool”’ at extremely low cost. 

This amazing little unit contains in a 
single enclosure, pump, motor, tank and 
automatic switch—no auxiliaries are 
needed. It is easily installed—one con- 
nection to the source of water and another 
to the outlet system. 

Any of the many Fairbanks- Morse dealers will 
be glad to demonstrate one of these plants or 
show you how much convenience can be bought 
for only $70. Under the F-M Finance plan “ 


little as $20 this unit in your 
ance in small monthly payments. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co. 


Manufacturers + Chicago, U.S.A. 

Branches and Service 

Stations Covering 
Every 
State 








Price shown is for 21 per hour size. 
This plant is also in 420-gallon per 
hour size. Both sizes for use where source of 
water is not over 22 feet below the pump. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Home Water Systems 


Expert advice and counsel! on water 
service problems FREE on request 


USE THE COUPON 





—@- 


FAIRBANES, MORSE & CO. 


. 56 
500 fi So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send your FREE Home Water Service Book and 
Special Circular giving full details about the New 
F-M Home Electric Water System. 
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My source of water supply is: { } Shallow Well 





[ ] Deep Well [ ) Spring [] Lake [ ) Stream dense 




























Make sure 


your home 
has @ 





Water System 


This new B Deep 
Well Pumpis ac- 
claimedeverywhere 
as thegreatest deep 
well pump ever 
built. Gives yon 
water, under 

sure, from w is as 
deep as 300 feet. 
Capacities range as 
high as 440 g: 

per hour. 


Consider, carefully, the 
water system you install. Be 
sure you can depend upon 
it for an unfailing water sup- 
ply. Insist that it. be a 17 
Water System and you wi 
relieve yourself of future 
worry. 


RQ ctocute pumps operate auto- 
matical ly. They provide a strong, 
steady flow of water, under nres- 
sure, the instant a tap is turned. 
Whatever your requirements, 
whether aange or small, there’s a 
pump of the necessary type and 
capacity to meet them dependably 
—and at low cost. Each pump — 
for cistern, . deer or shallow well 
—gives equall cient results with 
current enema bya Delco-Light 
electric plant or central station 
current. Insist on a B Water S - 
tem, made and guaranteed 
Delco-Light Company, and back ed 
by General Motors. 

Detailed — paene of all B 
pumps will be dly sent, with- 
out cost, upon Saeee, Write for 
illustrated booklets today. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
eae of a wg Motors 


Dept. F-o1 vy: Ohio 





The Electric Water 
Systems backed by 
General Motors 


Also Manufacturers of 
DELCO-LIGHT Electric 
Plants for suburban and 
country homes 
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| is scored ready to plait after the design 


is painted. Oil paints may be used for 
opaque tones, but the new special lac- 
quers are wonderful in that they give a 
most brilliant transparent effect when 
lighted. We haveassembled a kit of special 
lacquers in transparent rose, yellow, and 
blue, a bottle of medium and a jar of 
opaque black; with these colors the 
others can be easily mixed according 
to instructions, and there is enough in the 
set to paint a dozen shades. These 
lacquers are also perfect for tinting heavy 
materials, for example burlap or crash for 
these modernistic porch pillows and slip 
covers. The assortment is number 538, 
and will be sent postpaid for $1.35. 

The shade offered is number 537 ($1.65 
postpaid), and the order includes a 10- 
inch wire frame and the white parchment, 





stamped, scored and perforated for the 
cord. We also include the silk cord and | 
tassels. This is especially artistic with a 

water glass bowl lamp, and if not out on | 
the porch, then shining thru the window. 

Now for just one naturalistic number. 
This is a sewing bag in which one’s fancy 
work or mending gets taken out for air. 
A quaint little miss in ribbon ruffles, lace 
pantalets, felt bonnet and wool embroid- 
ery poses aghast before a bumble bee | 
wearing orange wool stripes and white | 
embroidered wings. Old-fashioned flowers 
bloom in the simplest of wool stitches, 
completing a bag that’s jolly to make and 
even more delightful to own. It is pat- 
tern number 539 (30 cents) in yellow wax 
transfer form. The same design, stamped 
on best quality black felt, 12 x 36 inches, 
which is enough material for the bag and 
handles, and with the colored felt 
swatches for face, arms, bonnet and 
watering pot included, is order number 
540, at $1 postpaid. Number 541 ($1.15 
postpaid) is the same design stamped on 
felt 15 x 36 inches for a pillow. Of course 
by the use of pattern number 539 you can | 
stamp the design on your own material, 
dark linen, homespun or velvet. Instruc- | 
tions for making come with every order. 

Surely the porch “adventure” is a 
proper time to do something for the baby. 
Baby designs must be chubby, round and 
simple. Like his adorable babyship, his 
belongings are:in a class by themselves. 
The carriage robe and pillow shown are 
fat lazy-daisy flowers, and quilting, on 
crepe de Chine. Colors in the original are 
soft tints of lavender, green and blue on 
very pale pink. Wax transfer pattern 
number 542 (50 cents postpaid) is for 
robe and pillow, both embroidery and 
quilting, complete with instructions. 

In the January number of this maga- 
zine we showed a highly conventional fish 
design in stencil form, number 501, at 
50 cents for two, that is ideal for painting 
on porch pillows or on canoe pillows. It 
is very simple to paint the colors thru 
this stencil, and full directions are in- 
cluded with the package. 
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Cool, Cozy Seclusion 
On Your Porch 


‘OUR porch can be made a beau- 
tiful and comfortable spot where 
ig Dy really enjoy Summer — 
ann fy by Ov ty ye Ventilat- 
can be used as a playroom—a safe an 
can be uses playroom asa the 
street. An ideal place for baby to sleep. 
But be sure to get Aerolux, for longest 
wear and their many exclusive, conven- 
ient features. Lasting for years, the cost 
of Aerolux Shades is less than one- 
third that of awnings, and they are 
much more satisfactory. 
Aerolux Porch Shades are made in 
solid colors, and with beautiful 
horizontal or vertical colored stripes 


—all weatherproof. No trouble to 
install. See them at your dealer's. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2822 Oakland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 











“Write for Free 
booklet “‘Better 
Porches,’ giving 
ideas for artistic 
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are of snowy white washings 
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The Bouquet of the Month V h 

ROSES mean June—fresh mornings Nep tunite arnl 
San tap wan; osvetince sore tat T y 

bright and dancing with the butterflies.” as one that AS tand. S 


Those who take pleasure in arranging 


flowers and enjoy the e ant color that 
their presence brings to the home, cannot th o if [ 
have too many vases and flower bowls. In 2 a y es 


fact, one authority has said that there 
should be a suitable vase for every type 
of flower. Tall, stately flowers require 
tall, stately vases of ample capacity and 
stability. Ordinery bud vases seem to 
lack stability and hold very little water, 
but the Venetian aquamarine vase pic- 
tured below is as delicate and graceful 
as any bud vase, and has the added ad- 
vantage of a graceful flare that carries a 
feeling of stability as well as a greater | 
supply of clean water, enabling the flower 

to keep fresh for a longer period of time. 

The number of flowers to be used, and 
the length of stem in proportion to the 
size of the container should also be con- 
sidered. When arranging flowers in any 
but a flat bowl, the longest stemmed 
blossom should measure about one and a | 
half times the height of the vase. 

The value of the foliage is apparent in 
that it gives depth of color and seems to 
hold the vase and flowers together. A 
few more leaves up near the blossom 
would have been still more desirable. | 

Grace is a primary factor in line compo- 
sition. A rule that will help to bring satis- 
faction when arranging flowers is: “If a 
branch or flower ascends to one side, an- 
other cluster or blossom should droop 
somewhat on the opposite side to balance, 


thus making a graceful sweep.—F. H.. OME varnishes withstand heat, some mois- 
ture, some pressure. Lowe Brothers Neptu- 
nite Varnishes withstand them all! Neptunite 
can be put to the most severe test ever given 
any varnish. A dampened towel, placed upon a 
unite finished surface, can S ironed dry 
oe ee leaving a mark. 




















But one general varnish cannot be expected to 
be perfectly suitable for a wide variety of uses. 
So instead of just one Neptunite, there are five 
—each with its own outstanding merit. Nep- 
tunite “Floor” stands hard wear; Nep- 
tunite “Spar’’ is ideal for outside use; 
Neptunite “Rubbing” rubs easily; Nep- 
tunite “‘Seat”’ dries exceptionally hard; 
and Neptunite “Interior” gives a high 
gloss. Bach varnish especia ially repared 
to render a particular type YF wee were 

















We will gladl d 
copy of our booklet"Varnish ee the nearest Lowe Brothers Dealer. 


Sas Gi et one cr | Te WE 7 you to select the ity. 278 








[Editor’s Note—The 1928 American your homesalse sues kelp. Neptunite Varnish for the particular job 
Rose Annual is out! J. Horace McFar- ful suggestions on preparing ou have im mind 
| land, ‘the author, has collected ® wealth | Wile ome Y . 
of interesting an eipiu ma rial or this ‘ today THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 


volume from 38 rose enthusiasts in every , ; 
part of the country so it is certain to con- 454 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 
tain suggestions for growing roses in your roetet) Se Principal Cities Canede 
particular locality. 

The book is well bound in cloth, is 
plainly printed and contains 248 pages. 
This valuable handbook of rose informa- | 
tion is sent free to every person who is a | 
member of the American Rose Society. Owe 
You can join this worthwhile organiza- 
tion by sending three dollars and fifty 


Titus PAINTS & VARNISHES 











Building an Appetite 


If You Try to Talk a Baby into Eating 
He Is Likely to Develop “Sales Resistance” 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


HE past ten years have brought us 
tem new under the sun—a 

generation of children who will not 
eat. There have been many children 
thru the ages who could not eat because 
there was no food, but never before in 
the world’s history have parents been 
confronted with the prob- 
lem of the child who has be- 
fore him the perfect diet, de- 
cided upon after years of re- 
search by scientists and care- 
fully prepared according to 
expert direction—but who 
won’t touch it! 

The reasons for this state 
of affairs will be discussed in 
next month’s article, so we 
will not go into them here. 
But we may say briefly that 
the fault is not with the diet 
but with the way we present 
it to the child. The trouble 
when it occurs—and pedia- 
tricians report that a start- 
ling number of their little 
patients have it to greater or 
less degree—usually starts 
very early in the child’s life 
and becomes aggravated as 
parents worry more and more 
about it and thus spur the 
child on to more inspired 
efforts in the way of register- 
ing contempt for the foods 
that are good for him. 

As we have said before, 
eating is a habit. If the child 
gets the right start with his 
solid food, he builds up a 
good eating habit. If he 
starts wrong, he builds a bad 
one. The struggle is won or 
lost in most cases in the first 
year of the baby’s life. 

It is going to take lots of 





fully. At three months the first new food 
is introduced: orange juice. There is a 
world of psychology in the way you offer 
it to him, and the same thing will hold 
good in presenting each new food. We 
spoke last month of the baby in Dr. 
Clara Davis’ experiment who, offered his 





Hence his natural interest in the color 
and really agreeable taste of the vege- 
table had their chance and they sold 
themselves to him. 

Have that lesson in mind when offering 
new foods to the baby. Don’t try to sell 
him on their merits. Simply present each 
to him in a matter-of-fact 
way, with no comment what- 
ever, and whatever you do, 
don’t let him guess that you 
care whether he eats or not. 

First comes, as we have 
said, the orange juice for the 
three-month-old baby. The 
best way is to take the pretty 
fruit, being sure it is a sweet 
one, let the baby admire it, 
cut it in half and with a spoon 
press out a small quantity of 
the juice. Give it to a 
from the spoon unsweetened, 
just as it came from the 
orange. A tiny taste will 
suffice for the first effort. 
Babies like orange juice and 
are not upset by it unless the 
over-anxious mother puts 


sugar in it. 
He will perhaps refuse the 
spoon at first. Keep trying, 


patent. kindly, until he has 
ad the tiny taste. Then 
stop. That is enough for the 
first lesson. Next morning at 
orange juice time, which 
comes regularly on the sched- 
ule like the nursing, give him 
a tiny bit more. Increase the 
amount very gradually until 
he has become familiar with 
it and likes it. When this 
stage is reached, another 
word of warning. Don’t 
force quantities down him. If 
he takes three teaspoonfuls 





eagerly and rejects the fourth, 
rely on his judgment. If he 
has been enjoying it and one 
day rejects it entirely, let him 


The three-year-old’s straight, sturdy legs are just 
one small part of the mother’s reward for establish- 
ing in the tiny baby the simple habit of eating 


the mother’s time to give him 
the right start. It is going to 
require unlimited patience, 





sublime persistence. There 

will be times in this first year 

when housework, social en- 

gagements, club activities will have to be 
neglected while the mother presides in 
person over the eating efforts of one 
small child. But the reward will be a 
happy, healthy youngster who will eat 
zestfully whatever is set before him. 

The basis of the eating habit, as of the 
others, is regularity! just another way 
of speaking of the schedule. When you 
bring the baby from the hospital, he is 
already habituated to feeding at regular 
intervals. Your first move in the eating 
game is to maintain that regularity when 
he is at home under your care. 

Whether he is a breast or bottle-fed 
baby the first three months pass unevent- 
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choice of a large assortment of foods, took 
raw carrots. Note this carefully. No one 
had been allowed to say to him, ‘Just try 
some of these nice carrots. Good! Um- 
m-m, but they’re good!” The nurse in 
charge had been directed to refrain from 
praising any article of food, from looking 
at it, even, I imagine, from thinking about 
it, so quick are children to detect over- 
anxiety on the part of their guardian and 
react against it. No one, as I say, had 
mentioned carrots, and the baby had had 
no chance to build up a sales resistance— 
the popular new term which describes so 
well many a child’s attitude toward the 
foods he should have—against carrots. 


alone. He is probably a little 

indisposed. Continued re- 
fusal is a signal for a trip to the doctor, 
who can advise you whether it is the 
baby’s health or some other factor that 
is at fault. 

By the time he is five months old the 
normal boy, properly approached, will be 
accustomed to one foreign food, orange 
juice, and to a spoon. Now cereals can 
be introduced, gradually as with the 
orange juice and in their regular place 
on the schedule. The schedule, let us say 
(we hope you have consulted a physician 
about the routine that is best for your 
own baby) calls for a nursing at 6 a. m. 
and orange juice at 9 a.m. Have the 
cereal ready to (Continued on page 78 
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A Westchester County, New York, home 
painted with zinc pigment paint. 









The New Jersey Zinc Company 





67s | | 
wiht Questions You ask about Paint 


are satisfaciggily answered b 
Zinc Pigment* Paints 


Do they hold their color? 


There are none better. The clear tints of 
light shades and their stability depend upon 
the whiteness of the paint pigments. The zinc 
pigments*—Zinc Oxide and Lithopone—are 
naturally and permanently white. Smoke 
gases do not darken them. 


Do such paints wear well? 


The greatest possible durability is inherent 
in these paints. Utilizing the qualities of Zinc 
Oxide and Lithopone, paint manufacturers 
have skillfully combined substantial propor- 
tions of these zinc pigments with the proper oils 
and driers to give the correct firmness of film 
for longest service under the varying condi- 
tions of exterior and interior painting. 


Are they expensive? 

No. And the easy brushing qualities and 
higher spreading rate of these paints enable 
painters to do the job in the minimum time. 
The proven durability of such finishes makes 
their use an economy, while their beauty is a 
constant pleasure. 


Where can I buy them? 


All paint dealers carry paints containing 
substantial proportions of zinc pigments, for paint 
manufacturers know the value of these pig- 
ments. They use them in greater quantities 
than any other of the opaque white pigments 
available for paint. 


When you are considering paint be sure it 
contains substantial proportions of zinc pig- 
ments. 


*Nationally used zinc pigments are The New Jersey Zinc 
Company's ““XX** Zinc Oxide and ‘‘Albalith’’ Lithopone. 
Lithopone is a chemical precipitate of ZINC Sulphide and 
Barium Sulphate. It is one of the whitest pigments known, 
and of extremely fine particle size, contributing to smooth- 
ness of finish. 


Tus New Jersey Zinc Company 

‘160 Front Street, New York City 

I am interested in better paints. You may 

send me the full story of the value of zinc 
pigments in paints. 


Since 1848 Manufacturers of Pigments of Quality for Manufacturers of Quality Paints Ripped eal Se a ppeaars yaa ee 
160 Front Street, New York City 











Iris Lessons for the Amateur 


Clip These For Your Garden Notebook 


Or For a Card File 
H. L. WILLIAMS 





















TALL BEARDED IRIS 


HIS is the most common garden 

iris. It is hardy in practically every 
section of the United States; requires 
very little care; is usually free from 
disease and is a very satisfactory 
flower to grow. 


Buy good named varieties from a 
reliable dealer. 


Plant in spring, immediately after 
blooming or in fall. Consult your 
nurseryman as to the best time of 
planting in your locality. 

Set good, strong, single rhizomes 
in a sunny position, providing the 
best drainage possible. Ordinary 
garden soil is sufficient; if fertilizer 
is needed use bonemeal. Lime is 
beneficial to this variety. 


In the fall cut down tops and in 
severe climates mulch with straw. Do 
not use manure around tall bearded 
iris. : 
After two or three years if blos- 
soms deteriorate, dig up, divide and 
reset the plants just after blooming. 


See page 20 for disease control of 
this iris. 

















JAPANESE IRIS 


HIS lovely iris is not hardy in 

every section of the United States 
but if it can be coaxed into bloom in 
your garden, it is well worth the 
effort. It is not a question of demand- 
ing warm winters for it will grow 
even in the North Central States. 

Since this iris is fairly susceptible 
to disease it is well to plant on new, 
clean soil which is not too rich. The 
old directions were to manure the 
ground heavily for this iris but it is 
now thought that the manuring may 
have something to do with the sus- 
ceptibility to disease. 

Buy the best stock possible or 
propagate your plants from seeds. 

Sow seeds when ripe in fall. If you 
are setting out plants, the work may 
be done in spring or just after bloom- 
ing. Consult your dealer. 

Keep ground well stirred. Do not 
make soil over-rich. This iris needs 
ge but good drainage is essen- 
tial. 

Protect roots in winter by cover- 
ing with straw or leaves after ground 
is frozen. Do not let water stand 
around the roots. 

Water freely at blooming time. 

Do not use lime or bonemeal on 
this variety of iris. 






























\1 f The tall 
F. bearded iris 
ae is easily 
: recognized 


E are in the midst of the iris sea- 
son, just the time to make an in- 
tensive study of this lovely flower 
and to broaden our knowledge of it. 
As you go from garden to garden 
this summer, you will be interested 
in seeking out the Siberian iris, the 
Japanese, the Intermediate iris (a 
group of hybrids which blossom just 
between the early-flowering and the 
June varieties), dwarf iris and so on. 
Study now so that by selecting vari- 
ous types you may extend your iris 
season over several weeks next year. 

















SIBERIAN IRIS 


HE Siberian iris is a very dainty, 

small flowered iris (beardless) 
especially suited for waterside plant- 
ing. The foliage is narrow, stems are 
tall and flowers are of various shades 
of blue and white. See the photo- 
graph on page 20. 
Buy good named varieties from 
reliable dealers. Snow Queen, Su- 
perba and Perry's Blue are good 
varieties. This iris also grows 
readily, and comes fairly free to 
type, from seed. Sow seed when 
ripe. 
Move or set the iris in the spring 
months if possible. Fall planting is 
practiced in some localities. 

This iris likes moisture but re- 
quires good drainage. Plant in good 
soil full of humus. 

Do not use lime or bonemeal on 
this variety. Note that the beardless 
iris differ from the bearded in this 


respect. 


Blooms after the tall bearded. 














IRIS PICTURES 
RIGHT now while your iris is in 


bloom, note the blossoming dates 
of each variety. As you gather a few 
blooms of this and that variety, carry 
them to clumps of tulips and other 
flowers which are in bloom. Study 
and jot down in your notebook the 
most effective combinations. (Be 
sure that the plants are marked.) 
After the iris have finished blooming, 
reset some of the plants to bring 
about the desired pictures. This is 
the surest way to combine flowers 
which bloom at the same time. 

Dwarf early blooming iris may be 
planted with snowdrops, crocus, 
scillas, hyacinths or daffodils. Plant 
this iris in clumps. 

Plant Siberian iris with lemon day 
lilies and ferns for an effective pic- 
ture. 

Mme. Chereau (a tall bearded iris) 
is lovely with pink Oriental poppy, 
Mrs. Perry. 

Japanese iris is charming with 
larkspur or anchusa. 

Clara Butt tulips combine well 
with any dainty iris. 

Spirea VanHoutte, lilacs, and 
flowering crab are good backgrounds 
for iris. 
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Pyrofax,= 
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A highly organized dis- 
tribution service sup- 
plies thousands of coun- 
rid homes with Pyrofax 

as. — foresee 

‘ompt a pendable, 
ard of the hundreds 
of Pyrofax service sta- 
tions throughout the 

country. 


a genuine gas, brings every cooking convenience 
of the city to your home beyond the gas mains 


ine housewife wants the conve- 
nience, cleanliness and freedom from 
drudgery that a modern gas range 
brings to cooking. And now with Pyro- 
fax every home beyond city mains can 
actually have a modern gas range in 
the kitchen and real gas to cook with. 
A cool, efficient kitchen in the country! 

Pyrofax is a genuine gas, derived 
from natural gas. Not gasoline or 
kerosene, not carbide. But actual gas 
—like city gas. It burns with a hot, 
sootless, clean flame. It keeps a kitchen 
cool and comfortable in summer. Pyro- 
fax gives results in cooking that only 
the readily controlled flame and tem- 
perature of a real gas range can give. 
With Pyrofax you can use any make 
of range you prefer—a modern range, 
one with an efficient oven heat regu- 
lator that guarantees successful baking, 
saves gas—that will cook whole meals 
perfectly without attention and leave 
you free to do as you like. 

Pyrofax is stored in steel containers 
and delivered to country homes by a 
nation-wide chain of hundreds of con- 
veniently located service stations. Two 


PIR GF Ads 





Pyrofax cylinders are 
placed in a neat steel cabi- 
net outside the house. 
Each holds the equivalent 
of approximately 5000 
cubic feet of artificial gas. 
One cylinder is in service 
while the other remains in 
reserve. Standard gas pipe is used for 
all connections. Installation anywhere 
is simple and quick because Pyrofax re- 
quires no special appliances. Thousands 
of country homes and institutions use 
and endorse this perfect fuel. 

Pyrofax is a product of one of the 
largest industrial organizations in the 
country. You can have the utmost 


Beek V ob Bud: ON 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide 


and Carbon Corporation 


Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 E. 42nd St., New York 


Boston—1017 Old South Building 
CLeveLanp—Madison Ave. and W. 117th St. 
Cuicaco—Peoples Gas Building 


Detrorr—General Motors Building 
Sr. Lovis—4228 Forrest Park Blvd. 
San Franctsco—114 Sansome Street 


MinneaPotis—600 First National Soo Line Building 





DEPENDABLE GAS SERVICE 
BEYOND THE GAS MAINS 





This sign identifies the 
Pyrofax dealer im your 
vicimty. 


confidence in this product and 
be cextain of continued, depend- 
able service. 

Prices of Pyrofax equipment 
completely installed, including 
gas range, exclusive of gas, are 
$135 and up, depending on the 
equipment selected. 

Install clean, efficient, economical 
Pyrofax Gas Service and you can have 
a handsome modern gas range and the 
cool convenience of a city kitchen in 
your country home. Have a demon- 
stration by the Pyrofax dealer in your 
community or return the coupon below 
to the office nearest you for complete 
information, 





PYROFAX DIVISION 
CARBIDE AND CarBon CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
(Please address office nearest you) 


Please send me further information on 
fax and the name of the nearest distributor. 


Name 





| Address 
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Ring -around- 


the-dishpan 


° ? 
isn ta game 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 





I" S a tragedy. A hard-water 


a age It happens often. 

F doab th that scummy ring 
Ma: in didtent washtubs, bath- 
tubs? Because the water is hard! 
Soap used in hard water combines 
with the hardness, makes scum. 

In the dishpan this scum forms 

a glaze of grease on the dishes. 
i the laundry tubs it gets into 
the clothes. No amount of rinsi 
can get it all out. In the bethtat 
it leaves a dirty ring. 

Melo softens hard water and 
makes it like rain water. 

Put a teaspoonful of Melo in 
the dishpan and that greasy scum 
won't form. See how easily the 
dishes wash! Put a tablespoon- 
ful in the washtub and see how 
wondrous white the clothes are! 
Put a pinch of Melo in the wash- 
basin and a ring won't form, no 
matter how dirty the hands are. 
Put two tablespoonfuls in the 
bathtub and you won’t have to 
scrub the tub. 

Keep a package of Melo in the 
kitchen, in the laundry, in the 
bathroom. Get it at your grocer’s. 
The water in the United States is gener- 
ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 


will make the water in your city as soft 
as rain water. 


A REAL 
WATER SOFTENER 
Send 10c for a full-size 
package of Melo 








Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 


wv WELO 
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Sensible Summer Meals 
Continued from page 26 


I keep a few special dishes to surprise 
the family by their unusualness in addi- 
tion to any variety of plan. Other “sauces 
to appetites,” as it were, are ——_ 
textures, temperatures and appear- 
ance. There are flavors which are 
refreshing, like mint and peppermint, 
and textures that appeal as in the case of 
crisped lettuce and radishes. A liberal 
sprinkling of cool temperatures such as 
are found in chilled fruit, cold vegetables, 
ices and ice creams fit with warm weather, 
and an appearance of coolness such as 
gelatine dishes give, or the foods which 
are served with ice in some way, are 
enticing. Hence it is that such dishes as 
the following find their way into my 
menus: 

Iced bouillon 

Rice muffins 

Iced cocoa 

Jellied vegetable salads 

Mint ice 

Barber pole ice cream 

Lemon milk sherbet 

Frozen fruit salad 

Fruit ices and ice creams 


All of these dishes serve in some way or | 


other to tempt the appetite. Most of them 
are cold but it does not follow that sum- 
mer meals should be made up entirely of 
cold dishes. 

An acquaintance of mine who has 


weathered many a hot summer in a very | 


warm country said that she finally 
learned that while you might serve iced 


| dishes frequently and even daily yet it 


was not satisfactory to have meal after 
meal made upof cold food. The flavors 
which come from foods served warm as 
well as the variety which different temper- 
atures give were, in her opinion, assets to 
be gained from serving at least one hot 
dish at a meal. She also maintained, and 
it seemed to me wisely, that the home- 


maker needs to be able to plan for dishes | 
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Safety 


in canning 
































| that can be prepared in the cool of the | 
day and be served, perhaps, some hours | 








later either cold or “warmed up.” In this | 


way there is a saving of effort during the 
warm hours of the day. With the de- 
creased energy which comes in hot 
weather and the desire to get out of doors 
there is need for cooking foods that may 
be served on more than one day. Meats 
of certain types can be used this way very 
satisfactorily. To handle these problems 
of preparation in the cool of the day and 
preparation ‘once for twice’ there appear 


on my summer lists such items as the 


following: 
Potato salad 
Ham and veal loaf 
Boiled ham 
Boiled tongue 
Sliced cold corned beef 
Jellied meat 


In the long run, planning for success- 
ful hot weather meals is, in my experi- 
ence, a matter of planning for the use of 
plenty of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
planning for the sort of variety that will 
make an appeal in warm weather, and 
giving due consideration to the factor of 
lessening the time and effort expended 
on the meals. 

Some of the recipes which appear in 
such summer meals are included here: 





EQUIPPED with the genuine 
Boyd Porcelain Lining, Presto Alu- 
minum Caps are carefully made of 
high quality aluminum—the metal 
that has proved its value in cooking 
utensils. Caps fit with the snug- 
ness that insures a tight seal on the 
jar ring. Use Presto Aluminum 
Caps on all Mason jars. For maxi- 
mum canning safety use Presto 
Rings and Presto Jars with Presto 
Aluminum Caps in all home canning. 


Presto 
Caps 
Rings and Jars 


CUPPLES COMPANY, St. Louis—Distributor 








SAVE TIME 









SAVE STEPS 
% HARDY 


uTiui- 6A 


Hundreds of women use fetal famous household ser- 
vant daily to set or clear the table ; serve refreshments; 
as a sick bed table; as a breakfast table; in the nur- 


for washing windows 
1 oerone. , "Finished in + _——— —— 


very. Rubber dived wheels. Felis up. wise. 3 a it 
ordered be ted.) 


Write for valuable 
describing the HARDY SERV_ALL. 
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Cream of Spinach Soup 


2 cupfuls of milk A little finely cut onion 
% cupful of spinach % teaspoonful of salt 


juice and pulp 1 tablespoonful of but- 
2% tablespoonfuls of ter 
flour Sprinkling of pepper 


Melt fat, add flour and onion, then 
milk, spinach water and spinach, which 
has been put thru a sieve. Stir until 
thickened, then add seasoning. 


Asparagus Omelet 


6 egg yolks 1 teaspoonful of salt 

6 egg whites Sprinkling of pepper 

6 tablespoonfuls of 2 to 3 cupfuls of cooked 

milk ., asparagus 

Beat egg yolks, add milk and seasoning. 
Beat whites until light and fold into 
egg yolk mixture. Melt a suitable amount 
of butter or drippings in skillet and pour 
the omelet mixture into the hot skillet. 
Cook over a low fire until the omelet is 





a light brown on the bottom, then either | 


cover or place in a slow oven for about 
five minutes in order to cook the upper 
portion. Before turning the omelet, 
sprinkle the top with the hot cooked 
asparagus cut in pieces about an inch 
long. Fold over the omelet, turn out onto 
a heated platter, and surround with more 
of the asparagus seasoned with butter, 


salt and pepper. 
Ham Loaf 


1 pound of ground raw 1 
ham 
1 pound of ground raw 
veal 
2 eggs 
Mix, pack into a mold, and steam three 
hours. The ham is usually salty enough 
so that no additional salt is needed. The 
loaf may be served hot or sliced cold. 


Frozen Fruit Salad 
1 cupful of cream for % cupful of banana pulp 


erumbs 
1% cupfuls of milk 
\% teaspoonful of pepper 


whipping 4 cupful of orange pulp 
4 cupful of sugar 4 cupful of strawberry or | 
14 cupful of cooked salad peach pulp 
dressing ¥% evpful of cut cherries or 
2 tablespoonfuls of lem- grapes 
on juice 


Whip cream, fold in the sugar, salad 
dressing, lemon juice and fruit pulp. 
Pour into molds and pack in a mixture of 
ice and salt, using three parts of ice to 
one of salt. When frozen remove from 
mold and slice. Serve with dressing to 





cupful of cracker | 


| 





which a little whipped cream has been | 


added. 


Raised Rice Muffins 


1 cupful of milk 1 cupful of boiled rice 
4% cupful of fat 


3 tablespoonfuls of yeast 
sugar \% ecupful of lukewarm 
% teaspoonful of salt water 


2 egg whites 3% oupfuls of flour 


Scald the milk and pour it over the fat, 
sugar and salt. Add the rice; when this 
mixture is lukewarm add the yeast cake, 
which has been dissolved in the lukewarm 
water, then add two cupfuls of the flour 
and let rise overnight. In the morning 
add the rest of the flour and the beaten 
whites of eggs, and let rise again. When 
light fill buttered gem pans two-thirds 
full. Let rise an hour and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. If it is preferred to start the 
muffins in the morning they can be ready 
for luncheon, by using one yeast cake to 
this amount and adding all of the flour at 
the beginning, as well as the beaten egg 
whites. 

Care must be taken that the rice is not 
very moist. If it is, a little more flour will 
have to be added. 


\% cake of compressed 
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Choose these charming windows 
of steel for your new home 


OW, while your house is in 

the plan stage, get the advice 
of people who have lived in homes 
ys with Lupton Windows 
of Steel. Their knowledge of values 
has been gained from experience, 
and their approval of a building 
product is m3 most reliable proof 
of its worth that you can have. 


It is this kind of approval which 
has helped to increase the country- 
wide acceptance of Lupton Steel 
Casements as the most desirable 
windows for modern 
homes. Experienced 
builders and home 
owners will tell you 
that a house or 
apartment is tl 
Sensi be dhien 





appearance and in convenience. 


Snug fitting when closed, open- 
ing smoothly outward for ventila- 
tion,easy to screen and to curtain in 
good taste, Lupton Casements of 

r-steel re every room more 
enjoyable and add a note of modern 
style to the entire dwelling. With 
all these positive advantages, you 
can install these windows through- 
out your home for remarkably 
little money. Investigate for your- 
self the merits of Lupton Steel 
Windows, which in- 
crease the value of 
your home by many 
times the investment 
required. Send for our 
illustrated booklet, 
“Better Windows for 
Your Home.” You'll 


charming windows The cost of the Lupton Steel Case- 
—in comfort, in fiechaveng hoc’ $400 find it instructive. 
DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO. 2267 EB. Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia 


{ 








upton» Windows 
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When the sun 
lures to the beach 


sara art note of vacation 
uxury in their appearance 
«a softly diffused x of cool 
restfulness in their shade... 
awnings and canopies of Otis 
Woven Stripes are never more 
welcome than in the blistering 
heat of the seaside sun. 

And practical, too! Sturdy 
yarns...the fastest dyes known 
«s» patterns never printed nor 
painted, but woven in... with 
reasonable care awningsof Otis 
Woven Stripes will survive 
repeated seasons of faithful 
service. Ask your awning 
maker or send for samples, 


OTIS 


WOVEN 
STRIPES 


Made by OTIS COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
USE THIS COUPON 
ee ee 
Gentlemen: Please send me, free, illustrated literature 


and samples of Otis Woven Stripes for awnings and 
canopies, garden and porch furniture, etc. 





Name 





Address 





City 
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Summer Garb For the House 


Continued from page 30 


Perhaps you can visualize the effect 
of the green and white awnings in Figure 
4 (below) on a brick house of or 
yellow. The body color of fresh, cool 

n is ss Mampemas vay by the 
clear white bandi and the ensemble 
given a final touch of decoration by 
scalloping the edges. This color scheme 
would be admirable for a white or yellow 
frame house. 

Something brand new in awnings, at 
least to me, is the scroll pattern in red, 
blue, orange and green, on a yellow 
ground, illustrated in Figure 7. This 


‘| strikes a new decorative note in awnings 


and is as attractive as it is distinctive. 
This figured fabric, by the way, is a 
staple product and is carried by dealers in 
nearly a hundred towns. 

Another protection for window and 
porch is the roll-up, ventilating shade 
made of wood splints, shown in Figures 
5 and 6. These are not new, but some 
of the devices for keeping them from 
flapping are. They are deservedly popu- 
lar because they perform several useful 
functions, one of which, of course, is to 
shut out the sun; a second, to permit free 





Figure 3 






“Hip-roofed’’ awnings, 

as above, take care of case- 

ment windows nicely. 

At right and below, roll- 

up shades made of wood 

splints shut out the sun 
but admit air 












Figure 6 
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circulation of air, by reason of their slat- 
like construction; and a third, to afford 
screened privacy to the occupant of the 
open porch or sunroom. A fourth reason 
for their popularity is their low cost. A 
rather new and pleasing feature is the 
stripes which may be had running either 
vertically or horizontally as preferred and 
which give them a pleasingly decorative 
touch. These stripes, by the way, are 
green in color, a shade or so darker than 
the body oz of the shades themselves. 


(Figure 3 


AND while I am still on the subject of 
screening off the sun from the ex- 
terior I must not forget to remind you 
that awnings and screens not only make 
the porch more livable but they actually 
keep adjacent rooms many degrees cooler 
by yep the sunlight which, without 
shades, would be reflected from the porch 
floor and thru the windows. 

Another economical and decorative 
warm weather furnishing is provided by 
the great variety of inexpensive rugs of 
fiber, grass and other materials, which 
can be substituted (Continued on p. 70 








Imagine the fresh, cool 
green of the awnings above 
against a brick house. As 
attractive as it is distinct 
ive is the colorful scroll 
pattern below 













Figure 7 
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Front view 
Front view of a 
Genasco Latite 
Shingle showing the 
patented *‘key’’— 
Pee mp on the com- 
leted roof — that 
each shingle 
tightly to those 
underneath. 


That is the modern way of re- 
roofing—the Genasco way—for 
Genasco Latite Shingles are 
particularly adapted for laying over 
You don’t litter 
your lawn and attic with dirt. 


worn-out shingles. 


You don’t expose your home to 
damage by rain while re-roofing. 
And you get a new long-lasting 
roof that is storm-tight, fire-re- 
tardant and attractive as well as 


economical. 


Genasco Latite Shingles offer un- 
usual resistance to weather and 
wear—all the protection of Trinidad 
Lake Asphali—that wonderful 


water-proofer of nature, famous as a 
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street-paving material through a 


half-century of service in all parts 
of the world. 


Made of tough, long-fibred, 
asphalt-saturated rag felt, Genasco 
Latite Shingles are also coated on 
both sides with Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Cement. The undercoating is the ex- 
clusive ‘“‘Sealbac’’ feature—protects 
the shingles against condensation, 
and helps bind each shingle closer 


to those underneath. 


The moderate cost of Genasco 
Latite Shingles recommends them for 


cottages, bungalows, garages, etc., 
—and yet, because of their beauty, 


Genasco 


_ Beg UB Pot OFF. 


Latite Shin gles 












Back view 


Back view of a 
Genasco Latite 
Shingle showing 
how the “key” is 
attached to each 
shingle. The turned- 
under corner makes 
adouble-thick butt. 


they are also used on the finest homes. 
And their beauty is lasting—four un- 


fading colors—red, green, blue-black, 
and Mix-Tone. 


Before you roof or re-roof, find out 
all about Genasco Latite Shingles. 
We will gladly send you full 
formation; and leading builders, 
building-supply dealers, roofers and 
carpenters who supply Genasco 
Latite Shingles will show them to 
you and demonstrate their 


advantages. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Kansas City San Francisco 





| The Barber Asphalt Company 
Philadelphia | 


+ eee regarding nasco Latte Shingles 
| and the name of the nearest concern t 
= ean of cost for roofing or meee 
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Majestic 
UNDERGROUND 
GARBAGE RECEIVER 


IS modern container 
keeps the garbage can 
underground and out-of-sight 
—concealed and protected by 
a sonal shell and 

cast-iron cover. A 
step on the foot 
trip raises the lid 
and the garbage is 
quickly put under 
cover—away from 
flies and other 
pests. This is the 
modern way to 
deal with the old 
and unpleasant 
garbage problem. 
Sold by hardware 
and department stores in 
sizes from 5 to 20 gallons 
capacity—complete with in- 
side can. Write for full in- 
formation and dealer’s name. 





—and here’s another new 
Kitchen Convenience 














CA practical accessory that safe 

deliveries and saves steps— 

Re Majestic Milk and Package 

Receiver. Articles are placed in it 

from the outside—the door locks 

perenne when closed—deliv- 
e 


eries are safe until removed 
within. Moderately <n and 
easily installed in ei old or 
new homes. 


Write for the Majestic catalo 
a garbage receivers, mi — 
awe ll receivers, coal windows 
and the other Majestic Products 
needed in every modern home. 





THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 
Huntington, Ind. 


200 Erie St., ° 
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in bedroom, living room or porch in 
place of the warmer rugs. 

The improvement that has been made 
in this type of rug during the past few 
years is amazing. In wearing qualities 


| and in design this improvement is marked, 
and in the feel underfoot an even more 


decided advance may be observed. By 
which I mean that in some of these fiber 
rugs enough wool has been added to give 
warmth to the touch, depth and softness 
to the texture and a new refinement of 
appearance not usually associated with 
low-priced rugs, yet the rug is so cleverly 
constructed that it can be washed with a 
hose, soap and water and be hung on the 
line to dry without danger of stretching 
the fabric or dimming the colors. 

These rugs are pliable, lie flat, and un- 
like the earlier rugs of fiber and grass will 
not buckle or stretch nor become flimsy 
under the hardest sort of use. These com- 


| bination fiber and wool rugs are ideal for 





bedroom use in summer and in fact for 
any room. 

Then there are slip covers; not the 
dowdy, colorless things of a decade ago, 
but smart, beruffled, fresh-looking, color- 
ful, decorative assets, both for summer 
use and “round the year.” 

The one shown on page 30 is of cre- 


| tonne, or it may be of glazed chintz, 
| which can now be had at reasonable 
| prices and which in texture suggests an 


unusual degree of cleanness and coolness. 
Or possibly both chair and sofa may be 
covered in smooth mohair. No, not the 


| mohair you are familiar with, which is 


thick and warm and in texture something 


| like a rough, hairy plush, but thin, cool 


| and smooth, lustrous and durable in the 


| Some qualities are heavy, suitable for 


extreme. It comes in plain weaves, in 
floral and other patterns and in stripes, a 

palette of delicious and usable colors. It 
is more durable than silk, cotton or linen 
and because of its peculiar texture more 
cleanly than most other textiles. It 
ranges in appearance from an English 
blocked linen to a lustrous silk damask. 


upholstery uses; some are delicate and 














| sheer to be hung as glass curtains, others | 
have weight appropriate for portieres, | 


and a special weave is made for bed- 


| spreads in widths of 72 to 90 inches. This 


fabric comes in all smart bedroom colors 


and is finished on the borders with decora- « 


tive contrasting stripes. All you need is 
to buy a piece long enough for the bed 
and hem the edges, and you have a color- 


| ful, long-wearing bedspread, as elegant in 


appearance as silk and at a fraction of the 
cost. 


| if you haven’t heard about it. 











But to get back to slip covers. What 


| an invigorating change they provide from 


the darker decorations of winter! How 


effective they are in cheering up and dis- , 


guising the infirmities and shortcomings 
of aged furniture and how useful in pro- 
tecting more expensive permanent cover- 


ings. 


This is a textile to find out about | 


FERE are a host of new “slip cover | 


cloths,” called by that name, on the 
market, all of them are as different from 
the old “whitey” and “soapy’’-looking 
slip-cover stuffs as can be imagined. 
There are stripes in gay colors and more 
subdued tints to suit the fancy of all; 
narrow stripes and broad, and as I have 
often remarked stripes lend distinction. 
Then for variety’s sake you will find 


| slip-cover fabrics in lattice motifs, checks, 


prints in beguiling and in startling pat- 
terns, too, and plain weaves. And all of 
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your HOME deserves 
RUNNING 


WATERS 


under pres- 
sure. You 
owe your 
farm this 
business in- 
vestment 
that always 
pays divi- 
dends. 


The new HOOSIER 
WATER SERVICE is 
made in types suitable 
for every farm and 
home purpose. New 
features make it the 
PERFECT water serv- 
kee. 

Your source of supply 
makes no difference 
to the Hoosier. Oper- 
ates from well, spring 
or lake, and uses any 
power— electricity, 
gasoline, wind. Pro- 
tected inside and out 
by the famous GalVA- 
Zink process. 


risz, 
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saint 
STAR Windmills 





EveryBi it. 


. of soap produces suds 


when vou use Softoin the 


sOap wasted as 
Washing 


‘Oi felaeta- cieaner 


water. No 
easier 
° Hands 


pi Psa atalelae te tale mie) & 


scum! 


our grocer? carrie 


Sotto ~- 


A La France Product 
LA FRANCE MFG. CO Philadelphia, Pa 
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them fadeless. What more can one ask? 
Some ef them are crash—best suited to 
= rch or sunroom—really these last 

tter as tailored coverings than as 
slip covers, but how cheap to buy and 
how easy to look at it in the new colors 
now in the new fabrics generally! 


HEN, for summer use at the windows, 

when the side draperies and valances 
have been removed for coolness’ sake 
(and to save them from the dust coming 
thru the open windows along with the 
cooling breezes) there are sheer fabrics 
which in one set of curtains can be ~—— 
to unite the properties of both glass 
tains and draperies. That is ayo Pat 
have sheerness and color contionl 

At about seventy-five cents there are 
charming semi-transparent fabrics in 
stripes—green, orchid and gold in one, 
and blue, orange and gold in another— 
—which Mowry perfect as summer cur- 
tains. At about $1.20 coarse Celanese 
voile (another way of saying a rayon 
fabric), transparent, lustrous and in solid 
colors of pale n, rose and soft blue, 
all of which e ideal summer curtains. 
Then, of course, there are all the re- 
sources of the most versatile fabric in the 
world—cretonne—to draw from, to dress 
up our summertime windows and our 
wintertime windows, as well. 

Not in my memory have the designs 
and colors in cretonnes been so 
and wonderful, and some of the most 
effective patterns are to be found at 
ridiculously low prices. Even the “toile 
de Jouy” Salieathews most exclusive 
of all designs—are now offered in the low- 

priced cretonnes. 

Hitherto the stand-by colors, or at 

— those that have ry emag Ae the favor 
of the great majority of home- 
Scop bana th Gomeeibos, teenie 
blue, rose and yellow, usually on light 
backgrounds. But you will now find the 
more unusual combinations of colors, such 
as green, orchid, and yellow; or raspberry, 
green, yellow and blue; and don’t forget 
the black cretonnes, similar to the glazed 
chintz, sparkling with figures in white, 
Mandarin red, old blue and green. 

The fact that cretonnes are cotton in- 
stead of silk or velvet is not important. 
The really noteworthy thing is that in 
their colors and patterns they reveal the 
artistry of great designers and that they 
convey into a room, at small cost, the 
leading elements of beauty i in home deco- 
ration—color and pattern. 

The living room pictured on 30 
illustrates as adequately as any black 
and white sketch can be expected to do, 
a living room which at small expenditure 
has been arrayed in summer habiliments, 
that in color and texture tend to create 
an atmosphere of quiet, shaded coolness. 

You will note that the window is 
shaded and protected from without by 
means of an awning and that on the inside 
it is framed by a single set of curtains; 
these are of green theatrical gauze, an 
the light filtering thru them gives a cool, 
delicate, nish, cast to the walls of the 
room—w which i is a considerably chea 
way to color those walls than by painting 
them, you will concede. 

On the dark, polished floor is spread a 
wool-finished fiber rug in green, blue, tan 
and yellow, the green dominati 

The slip covers are in green, ull reds, 
orchid and yellow. 

Such a room on a tropical day in July 
or August would be a retreat such as one 
dreams of but seldom finds. 
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HE SAID “everybody talks about the 
weather but nobody does anything 
about it.” 

You can do a lot about weather 
when those hot sweltering days come 
that are just around the corner. Why 
fuss and fume about heat. Get a Polar 
Cub fan. Let it fill your soul with 
heaven-sent breezes. Have one in your 
bedroom. Snap on the switch and 
sleep like a babe. And whatever else 
you do, don’t let helpless youngsters 
fret and get off their feed and develop 
prickly heat when at the price of a 
theatre ticket, you can get them a 
Polar Cub fan. 

The heart of Polar Cub fans and 
other Polar Cubs is the sturdy Polar 
Cub motor. It is made and fully guar- 
anteed by The A. C. Gilbert Co., New 
Haven, Conn., who devote their elec- 
trical engineering facilities to the de- 
velopment of motor driven household 
appliances. That's all you need to 
know. These Polar Cub electric con- 
veniences save work and make life a 
lot happier. When you have your first 
Polar Cub you'll want the whole 
family—They are all bears at cubprices. 

If your dealer can’t supply you with 
any one of the Polar Cubs listed on 
this page, send us the money and we 
will send it to you postpaid. 





Polar Cubs 


MARK TWAI N 
was wrong / 





Ten Inch Oscillating Fan 
at this remarkable price 


POLAR CUB is made in four sizes from the six 
inch fan at $3.50 to the big ten inch oscillating 
fan at $9.95. The cost of current isn’t worth 
talking about. In the size illustrated, 6 hours of 
solid comfort for 1¢. 

There will be a lot of red faced, sticky people 
rushing to the nearest store to get their Polar 
Cubs when the hot weather gets here. Why 
not get yours right now while you think of it? 
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THE A. C. GILBERT CO. 

11 Erector Square, New Haven, Conn. 

Please send me your free booklet, ““The Famous Polar 
Cubs,” a story of Happiness and Economy at Home, 
My dealer cannot supply me. I enclose .................--+++« > 
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Toolcraft Garden Furniture 


Lawn Seats, Garden Boxes and Swing Frames 


Are Seasonable Projects For June 


ANY requests have come in for 
plans for lawn seats, swings, 
trellises and other garden furni- 

ture. The seats and swing shown here- 
with are to be made of common stock 
material, so a saw, hammer and plane 
are about the only tools needed. Any 
person who has mastered the art of saw- 
ing to a line will have little trouble in 
making these projects. I have about 
1,000 job sheets for a child’s bench and 
chair to be used on the lawn or in the 
house. Readers are welcome to these 
plans while they last, and can obtain 
them simply by sending a large size 


FRANK I. SOLAR 


stamped self-addressed envelope, to cover 
postage, to Better Homes and Gardens, 
Toolcraft department. 

The garden box will be found quite 
handy if fastened in a convenient place 
at the end of the porch or to the side of 
the garage. Its purpose is to hold a 
few hose washers, a pair of canvas gloves, 
hose nozzle, pruning shears, trowel, etc. 
Just the things that are always getting 
lost or require a trip to the garage or the 
basement. The construction is such that 
the cover will automatically close and 
cannot be left open. This is a good project 
for the handy boy while Dad is doing the 


heavy work around the home grounds. 

Packing box material is pliaded tor this 
box and the finished box should be given 
several coats of paint to prevent the 
parts from warping. Make the ends, and 
to them assemble the front and two back 
parts. Use glue and one-inch or one and 
one-quarter-inch wire brads. The bottom 
can next be made and after fitting fast- 
ened in place with glue and brads. Two 
brads will do in each side, and do not 
drive them too close to the corners. Now 
fit the cover in place. It should project 
about three-eighths inch fromfront and 
ends of the box. (Continued on page 74 
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The 





IRACLE 
of MULCH PAPER 


THE CENTURIES OLD PLAGUE OF WEEDS 
IS ENDED v v THE CENTURIES OLD 
CRY FOR MAXIMUM YIELD IS ANSWERED 


"THE MIRACLE of Mulch Paper— _ largest paper manufacturers, comes in 
we've called this newest principle of rolls 18 inches and 36 inches wide and 
farming—the MIRACLE of Mulch Paper! of 150 and 300 lineal yards. 


For it IS a miracle to eliminate weeds Unrolled directly over the proposed 
and all the everlasting, time-stealing and plant beds and anchored by soil, or other 
back-breaking labor that weeds demand. available material, along its free edges, 
It IS a miracle to increase the yield of Gator-Hide Mulch Paper practically im- 
varied products from 40% to 516%. ItIS__ prisons all moisture in the soil and gives 
a miracle to move up the parallels of lati- it up in the form of stimulus to plant life 
tude, in a sense,and grow things two or father than in the form of evaporation 
three hundred miles further North than to the sun. Mulch Paper increases the 
they ever grew before — grow things temperature and the consequent bacterial 
EARLIER than they ever grew before— activity of the soil both by conserving 
and all at the expense of just so much solar heat and by decreasing the cooling 
MULCH PAPER. action that ordinarily results from evap- 

or oration. Planting is accomplished 

is pores tty 2 pe, ey _—— THROUGH openings made in the paper 
the well-known brand name, Gator-Hide. - suitably spaced intervals or BETW EEN 
strips of the paper. Thus, while space in 

2 wee plenty is provided for the growth of the 

The principles of Mulch Paper are far plant, space is absolutely denied for the 
beyond the experimental stage today. Its growth of weeds. 
value is attested by statistics available to 

















everyone. Statistics that show, for exam- , 
| ree tveue ple, an increased yield in Mulch-Paper- Available, f or the Present, 
grown spinach of 516% —in sweet corn in lots of Four Rolls Only - 
Type Ano Got, of 279% —in sweet potatoes of 100% — 
ture. in tobacco, cotton, beets, summer turnips, The supply of Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
18” width— tomatoes and an almost unending variety _is limited and, with the idea of allowing 
po art gg yt of other farm products. The economic the greatest number of planters to test 
yards to roll - $6.00 value of Mulch Paper has been established _ its possibilities, we have decided, for the 
Type B-for Perennials beyond all doubt. Mulch Paper is here _ present, to limit individual orders to four 
in field and to stay. rolls. Mail your order at once and ship- 
— ‘ : ment will be made C.O. D. to any office 
The Princip Ves-in-Brief of of the American ExpressCompany. Gator- 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper Hide Mulch Paper will be available in 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper, made by the the near future, through regular dealer 
International PaperCompany,the world’s channels. 











INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
Department A4, Pershing Square Building, Park Ave. and 42nd St., New York City 


“The Miracle of Mulch Paper” 


This booklet tells in an easily grasped way some- 
thing of the history, the development and the possi- 
bilities of Mulch Paper. It is replete with compar- 
ative photographs of Mulch-grown and non-Mulch- 
grown products. It portrays the REAL Miracle of 
Mulch Paper. Be sure to write for it. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 





This paper ss completely covered by 
the Eckart Patents under which the 













for : 
sale east of the Rocky Mountains. 















No. 405 


Waat poyovu miss MosT in a summer 
cottage? Hot water at the turn of a tap! 
Hot water for cleansing baths ... for 
dishes ... for emergencies. But why do 
without it? Install a Perfection or Puritan 
Kerosene Water Heater in your cottage, 
and have all the hot water you want. 
Without gas. Without building fires. 
Even without running water in the house! 


If you are going to the country for the 
summer, or if you are lucky enough to 
have a permanent country home, send for 
our new, free booklet describing Perfec- 
tion-made Water Heaters. See how little it 
costs to have plenty of hot water on tap. 


Five Models 


We make five models of water heaters. 
One of them has a 30-gallon storage 
tank that keeps water hot a day and a 
half. Two turn themselves off when 
the water is hot. All are fast. All light 
instantly. All burn kerosene, the safe, 
economical fuel. All work equally well 
in homes with or without running water. 


Other Summer Comforts 
Check and mail the coupon below to find 
out about these water heaters, oil stoves 
for cool cooking, camp stoves, and 
room heaters for chilly nights. 


PERFECTION STOVE Co. 
757% Platt Avenue 3: Cleveland, Ohio 


Sold in Canada by General Steel Wares, 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


PERFECTION 
kerosene Water 
Heaters 


2 Pe we 6 A a a ome oe en ae a a 
Please check booklet wanted. 479 ' 










PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7571 Platt Avenue 22 Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Please send free booklet describing 


O Perfection and Puritan Kerosene 


ater Meaters 
Oo Perf fection Cook Stoves 
O Perfection Camp and Yacht Stoves 


O Perfection Room Heaters 





Name. 





Address 
City 








State 








_ or with a band saw if one is available. 


| fastened to the end pieces are wide enough 
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Round the bottom edge at the back. No | 


hinges are needed. Instead, one brad is 
driven thru each end piece into the top, 
acting as a hinge and costing much less. 

The straight-line bench is made of | 
2x4, 2x6, and 1x6 stock lumber. A 
bench of this type will not easily be 
broken by children climbing over it or 
tipping it over. 

A swing frame can be made of 2x 4 
material and braced by three-quarter- 
inch boards about four or five inches wide. 
It is advisable, where children are to use 
the swing, to nail a strip across the back so | 
they cannot swing high enough to tip the 
frame over. A section of the lawn seat 
(AB) may be used for a swing seat and 
hung to the frame with chain. 

White pine or cypress lumber are satis- 
factory for outdoor furniture and either 
of these woods may be used for the lawn 
seat. The ends are made of one and one- 
eighth inch stock, and if a piece of stock 
can be obtained wide enough the time 
required to glue up the stock will be 
saved. If it is necessary to glue up several | 
pieces for the ends, first joint the edges | 
and then bore holes for dowel pins to 
reinforce the joints. Apply a thin coat of | 
glue to each surface to be glued and set 
in clamps until the glue has thoroly | 
dried. If you do not have clamps, and do 
not wish te devise some home-made 
scheme for clamping the work, force the 
pieces together and drive corrugated 
fasteners across the joint on both faces of 
the work. Lay out the énd pattern and 
saw to line with a turning saw by hand 





Cut to length eight strips three-quarter 
inch by three and one-half inches by | 
five feet six inches. Also the twenty-inch 
back pieces from the same size stock and 
the end and center seat braces. 

Assemble the frame for the seat and | 
nail to the seat ends. Also assemble the 
parts forming the back rest and nail it to 
the end pieces. Make the center brace | 
and fasten it in place as shown by the 
dotted lines. The twenty-two-inch strips 





| 


for ordinary use on dry ground but a 
wider board of thin material can be | 


| tacked on them when the bench is to be 


used on sandy or damp ground. If the 
bench sets, as it should, on a flat surface, 
and no adjustments need be made, drive 
long screws thru the end pieces into the | 
back and also reinforce the parts of the 


seat with screws. 

















A bird house built by F. C. Moore, 





Cadott, Wisconsin 
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its color in _oe worl 
has made gardens 
well known an among well’ | 
versed Iris enthusiasts. 


12 ROOTS FOR $1.00 


We are eres | \~4 Ls 

offer so that y y be- 

comeacduainted with the algh 
of our Irises. 




















Free Descriptive Lists a 
Our man many acres of Peonies and Sy 
Irises enable us to fill your most 
exacting requirements. We will 
pa give a ee oe a of Le 
up your 
Oriental 













free. 
the special collections listed above. 
LEE R. BONNEWITZ, 201 Webster Ave. Van Wert, Ohio 


ADJUSTO 


PLANT SUPPORTS 


Save Plants— 
Space—Time! 


. use them on every plant, 
bush or shrub in your garden. 
Holds plants up in air and sun- 
light—eases cultivation. Square, 
sturdy, green, hardwood s 

pointed a tend with hoop, strong 
— a adjustable to —~{ 
| height. ee - or taller poe. 
Eliminates and ret 
Selle gue 2 ter year. §& 
plant a minute. Low pone ts 
write today for free descriptive 
literature. 











Send 20c for catalogue show- 
ing and describing garden 
furniture, trellises, e Fm etc. 


UNADILLA SILO CO 
205 Clifton Street, Unadilla, N. ?- Makers of 


UNADILLA 


YARD and GARDEN 
DECORATIONS 

















Go in to your dealer and ask him for a 
Doo-Klip Grass Shear. Take it in your 
> hand. What a wonderful idea (patented). 


No more blisters, skinned les or 
tired wrists. Ha: work up and down—blades 
flat. Just what y ave always wanted. Thou- 
sands being sold. e know you'll like it. You'll 
gladly give the dealer a dollar and a ton 
thespot. Doo-Klip fits the hand and ron ot smooth 
endeasy. You mustget one at once. Money oz 
guarantee. If your dealer cannot supply 
send his name dod $1.50 for = sere MO 


ALLIANCE TOY & SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept. 10, Alliance, © 
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Grandmother’s Rose Jar 


4 erscon are many recipes for old-time 
potpourri but here is one that is ve 
satisfactory. Select your rose jar whic 
may be ornamental or any good earthen- 
ware jar with a cover. Itshould be aired and 
sunned so that there shall be no trace of 
mustiness. A few drops of oil of rose 
geranium and two drops of glycerine 
should be placed in the jar while empty, 
the latter to prevent evaporation. 

Gather rose petals after the sun has 
dried them of dew and let them dry on 
newspapers in a sunny window or out-of- 
doors in the sun if covered with netting so 
that they will not blow away. A day’s 
drying will shrivel them sufficiently. The 
same rule applies to hot house flowers 
that one may have from time to time. 
Place these petals in the jars in layers, 
alternating with layers of salt to take 
care of the rest of the moisture, and cover 
the jar, shaking them about. Uncover the 
jar once a day and shake or slightly stir 
the contents. If the jar is large and the 
petals accumulate slowly, add, after three 
days, a teaspoonful of the best alcohol 
and three or four more drops of oil of 
rose geranium. Repeat this every few 
days as it tends to hold the fragrance of 
the petals. At the end of a week if the 
jar is fairly well filled (the petals settle 
so fast that it takes a long time really to 
fill one), remove the mixture onto large 
sheets of paper, shake out the salt, which 
will be found to be quite moist, and re- 
place the leaves in the jar with the follow- 
ing mixture: 2 tablespoonfuls of allspice, 
and 2 tablespoonfuls each of und 
cinnamon, cloves and powde orris 
root. When the jar is partly filled put in 
3 drops of attar of roses and stir. This 
delightful perfume seems to bring out 
every bit of the garden’s breath and as- 
sures permanency of its delight. If the attar 
seems too expensive, however, it may be 
omitted if preferred. To the stock may 
now be added 2 drops of oil of geranium 
and almond, 1 teaspoonful of alcohol and 
5 drops of oil of lavender and rosemary. 
Some persons add a quarter of a pound 
of dried lavender blossoms but this makes 
8 very pungent potpourri and the “rose” 
fragrance is no longer dominant. 

This is the stock. The jar should be 
covered and in a few days opened and 
stirred. From time to time other petals 
from florist’s bouquets can be add 
bits of clove pink, a very little lemon ver- 
bena, and any other favorite posies. This 
stock will last for years. It can be added 
to, and freshened up with new delights 
as the years , if one wishes, with a 
few drops of the oils mentioned. 

The only danger in making potpourri is 
of mold forming while it is being made. 
Many recipes do not use salt, but the 
writer has found it a good precaution 
against mustiness as it absorbs any latent 
pearay = in the petals which the sun has 
not dried, without waiting for the petals 


to be so shriveled that their fragrance is 
harmed. With this stock one can fill any 
number of small rose jars to give as wed- 
ding or birthday gifts.—Mrs. A. D.8. 
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Hose that kinks is not only 
awkward to handle, but likely 
to be short-lived; for most hose 
breaks and bursts come where 
the kinks occur. 


So if you want hose that wears 
well through a long life of 
low-cost service, get the hose 
that does not kink: 


Goodyear Wing foot Hose. 

This is the highest quality hose 
we make for lawn and garden 
purposes. Made in the popular 


54-inch size to carry full vol- 
_ ume of water. Highly abrasion- 


THIS HOSE DOES NOT KINK 


75 













resisting cover, tough and 
rugged, for long, economical 
wear. It is light, flexible and 
easily handled. It will not kink. 
You will recognize it by the 
Goodyear brand and the four 
thick protective ribs that run 
lengthwise of it. 


Other good hose values at 
moderate to very low prices 
are Goodyear Glide, Goodyear 
Pathfinder and Goodyear Elm 
Lawn Hose. Your hardware 
dealer has Goodyear Lawn 
Hose or can get it for you 


promptly. 


The Greatest Name in Rubber 


6O6RSVEAR 





LAWN 


Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


HOSE 




















your children 








Jrom traffic dangers / 


Pits" a “safety zone” in which 

















they can romp and play — free 
from the hazards of the car 
infested street. 


Enclose your lawn with an Anchor 
Chain Link Lawn Fence. 


With an Anchor Fence on guard your 
children could enjoy the fresh air and 
healthful sunshine in safety. They 
would have no opportunity to dash 
helter-skelter into the dangerous road- 
way. You would not be obliged to 
watch their every move. 


Seriously consider this safety nTeasure 
—for your childrens’ sake. Mail the 
coupon now, for our interesting, fully 
illustrated literature. You will find 
the Anchor Fence decidedly attractive 
in appearance—as well as protective. 


Anchor Sales and Erecting Service is Nation- 
wide — local representatives in over 75 cities. 
ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave., and 35th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Branch Offices and Representatives | 
in Principal Cities 
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NCHOR | 
C€nceés 


“Buy the fence with 
the strongest posts” 


(3 Tennis Fences. ( Poultry Fences. 


. {5B} 


Se 6: be ge oe ee aan ee cee i ce ce eee — } 
ANCHOR POST FENCE CO 
Eastern Ave., & 35th St., Baltimore, Md. +44 
Please send me free literature on (check insquaree):— | 
[9 Chain Link Lawn Fences. Ci tron Railings j 
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Vary the Vegetable Diet 


Continued from page 15 


basement the heads will be ready to har- 
vest in from 2 to 4 weeks. It is harvested 
by cutting the heads off at the base. 

Girasole or Jerusalem artichoke is a 
perennial plant. Its tubers resemble pota- 
toes, and it is propagated in a similar 
manner. Its tubers are highly esteemed 
as a salad. They can be easily stored in a 
cool temperature or left in the ground and 
dug as desired. 

Garden cress, an annual plant, and 


water cress, a perennial plant, are highly | 


prized as salads. The latter is commonly 
grown along streams or ditehes fed by 
springs. It can be grown in a well-watered 
spot in the garden. When once estab- 


lished, it will persist indefinitely if it is | 


not harvested too closely. 
Root Vegetables 
Salsify, chervil, skirret and celeriac are 


| some of the rarer roots which deserve a 


place in the garden. Salsify or vegetable 
oyster plant has a fleshy root with a very 
agreeable flavor. Its culture is the same 
as for parsnips. The seed is sown in drills 
12 to 15 inches apart and plants thinned 
to about two inches apart in the row. 
It is hardy and can be harvested thruout 








the winter, but part of it should be stored | 


to insure a continuous supply during the 
more severe winter weather. Chervil pro- 
duces a short swollen root which is eaten 
boiled. They have a sweet, aromatic 
flavor. Seed should be placed in sand or 
dirt and allowed to remain in the open 
during the winter in the North. In the 
South the seed can be sown in autumn, 
the young plants coming up in the spring. 
Skirret is a hardy perennial altho grown 
as an annual. The plants produce a bunch 
of numerous, swollen roots from the 
crown, grayish white in color with firm 
white flesh. The roots are tender and have 
a sweet taste and are used in the same 
manner as salsify. Celeriac or turnip 
rooted celery produces a thick tuberous 


base, which is used as a salad or cooked | 
vegetable. Seed is sown in the hotbed for | 


an early crop and can be sown directly 
in a well-prepared bed outdoors for a late 
crop. The culture is the same as for 
celery except the leaves are not blanched; 
as they are not eaten. 


Bulb Crops 


Of the bulb crops, the various types of 
onions are well known. In order to ob- 
tain certain delicate flavors in salads, 
stews and in seasonings, leeks, garlic, 
shallot and chive are indispensable. Leek 
is grown for its blanched stems and leaves. 
It is entirely propagated by seed which 
can be sown in rows where the crop is to 
mature. The general culture of the crop 
is very similar to that given onions, 
except that leek plants are blanched by 
banking with soil. The plants are gradu- 
ally banked as they grow, care being 
exercised not to bank too early as the 
plants decay easily when young. 

Garlic produces a group of small bulbs 


| called cloves. The cloves are planted like 


ordinary onion sets in the spring. The 
bulbs are pulled, and left in the ground 
until the tops are ripe, after which they 


_ are placed in a dry airy place to cure. 


The shallot is a perennial and produces 


cloves which remain attached at the bot- | 


' tom. The culture and curing is similar to 


that of garlic. The cloves are used in 
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Kiddies Go Wild 


Airplane Swing 


Looks like a plane—rides like one. Holds one, 
two or three— to 10 years old. Three places 
to sit or stand. Plenty of places to hold on. 


Four Point Saspension—Can’t Tip 
Safe and sturdy. Brilliant red body 4 feet long. 
Natural wood wings, pilot seat and handle. 
Packed Flat. Set Up in Five Minutes 
Hang it on the porch, in the garage, play room, 
attic, basement, under a tree or wherever 
children play. . 


If deal "t 
we'll send ood ‘cae pe Pry $3.75 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc. 


375 W. Front Street HARVARD, ILL. 





no paring -no coring-no waste 






Saves Time, Food, Energy 


i” Will remove skins, seeds and 
cores from a bushel of apples or 
poss. skins and seeds from a 

ushel of tomatoes, gra or 
pitted fruit, in ten or twelve minutes. Gets food 
value—juices, mineral salts, vitamines, rich coloring 
and natural sugar—with the pulp. Leaves only in- 
digestible seeds, skins and fibrous core-cells. One- 
fourth the waste of other methods. 


Saves Its Cost in a Short Time 


Used the year around for mashing atoes, making 
delicious soups, creami vegetables, smoothing 
gravies, invalid feeding, and many other uses. Quickly 
clamped to kitchen table. A child can operate it. Easily 
c . For ~_ and perfect preparing of fruit sauces 
jellies, butters, juices, —_ etc., in large or small 
quantities. Endorsed by cu inary experts, dietitians, 
physicians, institutes. tisfaction guaranteed. 


At your dealer's or matted propetd for $5.50 
anywhere in U. S. 
THE McDOWELL MFG. CO. 
‘Dept. H.G., Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















f Toe defying, besa 
tifying high fired . 
Terra Cottas for the 
garden, sun-room 
and porch. 


A catalogue illustratin 

Bird Baths, Jars, etc., wid 

be sent upon receipt of ten 
cents in stamps. 





TERRA-COTTA 


GAUDOWAY COMPANY 
3202 WALNUT STREET-PHILADELPHIA 














GERANIUMS 2097 8Ripenas 
POST-PAID $1.25 
These are strong young plants that will be found very 
satisiactory for planting in the yard or nee. Any color 
or mixed. Cultural directions with each order. 
BUCKLEY GERANIUM CO., SPRINGFIELD, ILLS. 
(Try a box of these and you will want every year) 
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seasoning and have a more delicate flavor , 


than onions. 

Chive grows in thick tufts and pro- 
duces very small oval bulbs forming a 
compact mass. It is a perennial but may 
be replanted as desired by a division of 
the tufts. The plant is grown for its 
leaves which are used in seasoning and in 
omelettes. 

Cole Crops 


Cabbage is frequently the only cole 
crop grown in the garden. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the other cole 
crops, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, kohl- 
rabi and Chinese cabbage are more re- 
stricted in their adaptation to climatic 
conditions. All are hardy and thrive best 
in the cooler seasons of the year. Cauli- 
flower is grown for its white, tender heads 
formed by the shortened flower parts. It 
is very sensitive to heat. 

Brussels sprouts require a long season 
to produce the buds in the axils of the 





leaves. These buds, one to two inches in | 


diameter, constitute the edible portion. 
They are used in the same manner as 
cabbage, and also pickled. The lowest 
sprouts develop first, giving a continuous 
supply after picking is started. 

ohl-rabi forms a turnip-like enlarge- 
ment of the stem above the ground. It is 
little known and is not appreciated in the 
United States, altho it is an excellent 
vegetable if used before it becomes tough 
and stringy. Seed is sown directly in 
rows where the crop is to mature. Plants 
are thinned to 10 inches apart in the 
row. Successive plantings at two to three 
week intervals will insure a continuous 
supply of tender kohl-rabi. 


There are many excellent types of | 


Chinese cabbage—they are used as pot- 
herbs and as salads. Their method of 
culture is the same as for cabbage. Chi- 
nese cabbage requires a cool season and 
it should, therefore, be grown as a spring 
and early summer crop or as a fall crop. 
Some types or varieties resemble chard, 
others resemble Cos lettuce. 


-Fruiting Vegetables 


A number of fruiting vegetables be- | 


longing to the same family as the tomato 
are easily grown in the garden. They are 
for the most part warm season crops. The 
eggplant, also called Guinea squash in 
the South, is planted and grown in a 
similar manner as the tomato. The 
fruits are edible from the time they are 
one-third grown until they are ripe. 

The yellow and purple husk tomatoes 
are not grown commercially. They are 
favorites in the home garden where they 
are frequently called “ground cherry.” 
They may be eaten raw but are rating 
insipid in flavor. They make excellent 
preserves. The plants are easily grown 
and are handled similarly to tomatoes. 
When once grown volunteer plants come 
up each spring. 








Cosmos time in the Gates’ Garden, 
Rapid City, South Dakota 
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E one home the mischief has been done! But the germ-laden 

insect Cannot get in this other home—it is protected by Sun- 

Red Edge AluminA Screening. 

_ Don’t wait until disease has been carried into your home by 
winged pests: Keep them out and when you purchase screem 


cloth, remember this: there are all kinds of screens. Some will 
last one season. Some will keep out flies but not mosquitoes. 
Some will rust and become filled with holes almost overnight. 
Get Sun-Red Edge AluminA protection and be safe. 

Equip outside doors and windows with it this spring. You 
will thus be assured of (1) double service, for this quality screen- 
ing is guaranteed to outlast ordinary galvanised screen cloth 
two to one under the same conditions; (2) exact measure, for 
Sun-Red Edge is the only Self-Measured line, with measure 
marks every six inches; (3) /ower cost, because higher quality 
meansa saving of the heavy labor cost of rescreening; (4) greater 
protection—the square, uniformly woven screening is specially 


treated to proves rust. 

Sun-Red Edge Screen Cloth is furnished by your dealer in AluminA, 
Black Painted and [opner Bronze. Itis the only self-measured and trade- 
marked screen cloth. The Sun-Red ends are your guarantee of protection 
and quality. 





TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Look for the Sun-Red ends on every roll 


REYNOLDS WIRE CO., Dixon, IIl. 
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window 


troubles 


The next time a window 
fails, ask your hardware 
dealer for ACCO No. 8 Sash 
Chain. You can buy just 
enough chain for an aver- 
age window, in a carton, 
with attachments for fas- 
tening to the window and 
weights. 


ACCO Sash Chain is made 
of Copper-Bearing Steel, 
the copper in the steel 
being a protection against 
corrosion. In addition, it is 
galvanized or coppered. 
ACCO Sash Chain is strong, 
for, being steel, it cannot 
fray or rot—and ACCO 
Sash Chain will not “‘ride”’ 
the pulley or jam between 
pulley and window frame. 


ACCO — 
Sash Chain 


Operates perfectly over 
ordinary cord pulleys 


Send for this interesting 
booklet about the windows 
of your home. Fill in the 
coupon below and this book- 
let will be mailed to you. 









American Chain Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Please send me your booklet entitled— 
“The Windows of Your Home.” 








Name of Hardware Dealer 
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Building an Appetite 


Continued from page 62 


give at the 10 o’clock feeding. If it is the 
refined wheat cereal usually recommended 


_ to start with, you have cooked it an hour 
| in a double boiler and it is soupy, not | 


essentially different from the liquids he 
has been having. Put milk in it but no 
sugar. Give him just a little in a tea- 
spoon. If he spits it out, give him an- 
other little bit, kindly and patiently, and 
carefully refraining from telling him how 
good it is. Keep on till he has swallowed 


| a taste, then give him his nursing or his 


bottle as the case may be. Give a trifle 
more next time, and so on, always keep- 
ing in mind that our objective is not to 
get any quantity of a given food down 
him, but to build in him the habit of 
taking some of every food that is given 
him. 


B* six months he should be taking 
cereal readily, and is ready now for 
vegetable soup and yolk of egg. Start one 
thing at a time, giving only a little of each 
till he has become accustomed to it, giving 
it at its regular place on the schedule and 
before he has had his milk. Therein lies 
the little catch that has defeated many a 
mother. Before he has had his milk, 
whether breast or bottle. Give him these 
unaccustomed foods when he is hungry, 
not when he is full of milk. It makes all 
the difference in the world in his recep- 
tivity. , 

From six months on add gradually 
pureed vegetables and stewed fruits. 
When a genuinely solid food is given such 
as spinach, one mother has contributed 
the valuable suggestion that it be placed 
on a butter spreader, since in this way it 


can be scraped off more successfully in | 


the baby’s mouth! 


By ten months he can be having a 


varied menu indeed. At 6 or 7 a. m., 8 
ounces of milk (we are supposing that he 
was weaned at 9 months and this is a 
bottle feeding) followed by a piece of 


| gweiback or toast with a little butter. At 


9 his orange juice, of which by this time 
he should be taking 2 ounces. At 10 


| a. m., 4% ecupful of cereal, followed by 8 


ounces of milk again. At 2 p. m., 2 
tablespoonfuls of green vegetable, a 
tablespoonful of scraped beef or beef 
juice or a coddled egg, followed by a 
simple dessert of junket, custard, or 
gelatine. Not till he has eaten these 
should he be given milk, and if he takes 
only a little milk at the end of the meal, 
it is perfectly all right. 

At 6 p. m., cereal again, 14 cupful for 
the average baby, a whole cupful for the 
one of lusty appetite. But be sure he has 
room left for a little stewed fruit. After 
he has eaten these, give him as much milk 
as he likes. 

There you have your balanced diet. 


If you have been wise, he is eating at | 
10 months everything that he needs for | 


normal growth. Gradually a few new 
things, forbidden now, will be added to 


the diet, but you can see that the battle | 


is really over within the year. 

Do not be guilty of the mistake of put- 
ting medicine in some food of which the 
baby is fond, if the taste can be detected. 
Your probable result will be to develop 
in him a dislike for the food. 

Above all, do not, in moments of weak- 
ness, to save yourself trouble, give milk 
first. With 90 babies out of a hundred 
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’ Perfect 

Flowers 





You can have better gardens 
and wonderful flowers in all 
their beauty and perfection by 
keeping plants, leaves and buds 
free from deadly aphis (plant 
lice) and similar sucking in- 
sects. No matter what plants, flowers or 
trees are infested, “Black Leaf 40" is the 
Old Reliable Spray for keeping them free 
from these devastating insects. That is the 
successful gardener’s way—he keeps “Black 
Leaf 40” on hand, knowing that these pests 
may appear almost overnight. 

EASY TO USE 
Complete and easy-to-understand instruc- 
tions come with every bottle. The small 
size for 35c will make six gallons of effective 


| spray. Sold also in larger sizes. ‘‘Black 


Leaf 40” is supplied by seed stores, hardware 
stores, florists and department stores. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 


‘Black Leaf 40 


40 % NICOTINE 















You'll find the Double 
8 kler nature's 
greatest aid in 


fealty and beaut 


tention. Has ad- 
justable nozzle 
and skid base. Will serve for years. 
& Order on Trial—If after 10 days’ trial you are 
not La — A y ~-8 sty pt will be 

mptly refunded. 4 postpaid. Liter- 
eure on request. Dealers: rite for special 
proposition. 


DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER CO. 
207 Coca Cola Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 4 

















De your own scarfs 


and Kerchiefs / 











MORE PERFECT PEONIES--BY GUMM 


Try one of my introductory collections. 8 fine 
named Peonies for $2.50 or 16 for $5.00. Fresh Peony 
seed 50c and $1.00 per 100, Send for Catalogue. 


Ww. L. G 
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that will rule out the possibility of any 
other food for that meal, yet it is perhaps 
the commonest mistake mothers make. 

There was the pretty young matron 
with the roly-poly baby that unaccount- 
ably ceased to gain at 10 months and 
then gradually began to lose weight. She 
took him to a pediatrician, who said the 
baby was perfectly sound and gave her a 
diet list. The baby still lost a little, so she 
went to another pediatrician, with the 
same result. When a third one likewise 
failed to stop the loss, she appealed to 
her friends, who offered a variety of 
remedies, none of which helped the situa- 
tion any. 

Finally, in a small group of intimate 
friends, she gave voice to her despair and 
to her contempt for the whole tribe of 
doctors. We had her go over the feeding 
schedule carefully. She did so without 
difficulty, for the baby was refusing all 
foods but vegetable soup and milk. 
Cereal, indeed, he threw clear across the 
room. Now why? Under our third- 
degree, the mother finally broke down and 
made full confession. 

“Well, I’ll tell you—I didn’t have the 
nerve to tell the doctors. You know the 
cereal and solid feeding comes right when 
I’m busiest, and I have been giving him 
his bottle to keep him quiet until I could 
get around to feeding him the cereal!’’ 


WONDER how much money she had | 


paid the doctors, from whom she was 
deliberately concealing the one thing that 
would give them the clue to her trouble. 
To one of them, indeed, she had denied 
the very thing she had confessed to us. 
This confession was the thing she needed 
to make her correct the fault in her 
method, of which she had subcensciously 
been aware all the time. The milk was 
relegated to the end of every feeding, and 
in a few weeks the baby was eating the 
carbohydrates and protein, for lack of 
which he had been losing weight, as 
readily as he had the vegetable soup. 

Keep to the schedule, have the food 
all prepared and ready at the time the 
baby should have it, offer it without an 
sales talk but keep patiently on the job 
until the baby takes it, give milk last— 
and see if you have any eating problem 
in your family. 

Also important: If he suddenly takes 
a dislike to food, let him stop eating for 
a day or two or put him on invalid diet, 
milk toast, broths, gelatine. If he has 
been eating normally, it is in most cases 
a sign of a physical upset somewhere, and 
his refusal of food is his message to you 
that he needs to go without it for a time. 
Nine chances out of ten, a cold will be the 
cause, or some other illness. On no ac- 
count force him to take food at such a 
time, for thrusting it upon him when the 
thought of it outrages him will be very 
likely to engender in him a permanent 
dislike of the food itself. Should the dis- 
taste for food continue more than a day, 
call the doctor. 


[Editor’s Note: We are happy to 
announce that the material presented in 
this series of articles on child care and 
parent education has the approval of a 
staff of four pediatricians: Dr. James E. 
Dyson; Dr. Lee Forrest Hill; Dr. Fred E. 
Moore; and Dr. M. L. Turner, all mem- 
bers of the American Medical Association. 
All service leaflets are also approved by 
the same staff.] 
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“That’s pretty good-looking 
hose you have there, Tom; 
buy it this Spring?” 

“No, Bill, I bought that 
Goodrich hose five years ago; 
the same week I put my first 
Silvertown Tires on the car. 
It’s given me good service— 
and still good for a year or 


two more!”’ 


Where car-owners and 
amateur gardeners fore- 
gather you'll always hear 
praise for Goodrich Garden 
Hose and Silvertown Tires. 
The man who boasts of his 


Ca ll 











ood for 
tr or two 


More /” 


road-mileage with Silver- 
towns hears an equally pleas- 
ing story of water-mileage 
with Goodrich Garden Hose. 

Goodrich Garden Hose 
won’t harden, kink, crack or 
leak; it has to be worn out— 
and it takes several seasons 
to do that! 


Though it costs no more 
than ordinary hose, it’s the 
thrifty hose to buy. Be sure 
to get the genuine Goodrich, 
for sale by all good dealers. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


LISTEN IN EVERY WEDNESDAY NIGHT 


Goodrich Radio Hour, 9:30 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
over WEAF and the Red Network 


Goodrich 
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like Chamberlin 
eather Strips 


Dust, soot, and dirt cannot crawl 
into your home to depreciate your 
furnishings. They must ride in 
on the wind that forces its way 
through cracks — equivalent at 
each window to a hole the size of 
a brick. You: wouldn’t think of 
omitting 25 wall bricks and wait- 
ing until fall to block the gaps. 
You need Chamberlin Weather 
Strips now. They cost you such a 
trifling fraction of the cost of your 
home—yet what an important 
investment they are. If you pay 
less for weather stripping you get 
less—and for the small difference 
you cannot afford to be without 
Chamberlin protection. House- 
cleaning offers an ideal time to in- 
stall Chamberlin Weather Strips. 
Act today. 


CHAMBERLIN 
Metal Weather Strip Co., Inc. 


West Lafayette Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 
Manufacturers and Installers of 
Steel Casement Weather Strips—Roll Screens 
—Automatic Interior Door Bottoms—In- 
terlocking Brass Thresholds—Window 
and Door Calking—Window Vents 
and Brass Kick Plates. 


Over 100 Sales-Service Branches throughout 
the United States 


tt | 
CHAMBERLIN | 
| WEATHER LAY 


Theres” 


nothin 
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Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip 
Company, Inc. 
West Lafayette Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 


Give me some idea how much it will cost 
me to Chamberlin Weather Strip my home, 


windows——___—__doors 


Send me some Chamberlin literature, too. 
Name 
Address 
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Buying Canned Fruit | 


IVEN a woman plus a bargain, and 
there immediately appear a broad 
smile and an urge to tell others. Who 
doesn’t like bargains? But how many 
really find them? 
The grocer puts a big ad in the paper: 


SATURDAY ONLY 
One Large Can Pears, 2% size, .20 


It is a bargain if it is the same brand 
that has been selling for twenty-five 
cents, and has satisfied and met the needs 
of the family consuming it. You must 
know groceries to get grocery bargains. 

Today as never before the menu con- 
tains variety. By boat, by railroad and 
by truck, the food comes to town, fresh, 
canned and dried. We have foods in 
season and out of season. There is little 
the appetite could wish that cannot be 


_ obtained. Canning has done one big out- 


standing service—that of giving the best 
quality of food at a reasonable price the 
year around. 

Canned fruits, like canned vegetables, 
come in different grades, the fruits, how- 
ever, having more grades than the vege- 
tables. The grade Dctnds on the size of 
the fruit, the quality and the degree of 
sirup in which it is packed. 

Six grades cover practically all the 
fruits canned; first, extra fancy; second, 
fancy; third, choice; fourth, standard; 
fifth, substandard or seconds; and sixth, 
water or pie. 

What the market calls extra fancy 
grade includes only the most select of the 
prime fruits, uniform in color and tex- 


| ture. It is perfectly prepared and packed 


in an extra heavy sirup. Fancy grade con- 


| sists of prime fruit of even color and tex- 





ture, and is canned in heavy sirup. Choice 
canned fruit is of high quality but a little 
less uniform than the fancy, altho ranking 
above the average. This grade is packed 
in medium sirup. The standard is either 
the great middle grade or it may be the 
orchard run after the culls and inferior 
fruits have been removed. Seconds or 
substandard is the grade between middle 


and bottom. The fruit is small, sometimes | 


| 





hard and off color and is packed in weak | 


sirup. Pie fruit is much like the sub- | 


standard except that soft and overripe 
fruit may be added. The pack is in water. 

To the average housewife the terms 
heavy, medium and light sirup mean far 
more than the trade terms 70°, 60°, 55°, 
40°, etc.; yet if women are to be intelli- 
gent buyers the trade terms must be 
understood. 

By degrees of sirup is meant the per- 
centage of sugar used in making 100 
pounds of sirup. When you get a 40° 
sirup it contains 40 pounds of sugar and 
60 pounds of water. The degrees of con- 
centration used for fruits range from 10° 
to 80°, the usual being 20° to 60°. The 
texture, acidity and flavor of the fruit 
determine the degree of sirup used and 
the exact proportions are chosen to bring 
these out and develop them to the great- 
est advantage. 

The “trade,” meaning the canners and 
middlemen, say that extra heavy sirup is 
60° to 80°, heavy sirup 35° to 60°, medium 
20° to 45°, light 10° to 30°, and water stock 
contains no sugar. 

Berries are practically all canned in 
No. 1, No. 2 and No. 10 cans. The extra 
fancy grade is in 70° or 60° sirup, the 
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<i a Garden 
Club Can Do 


“Yue 


Way down East there is a town 
of reasonable size whose main 
excuse for existence is the fact- 
ories which give employment 
to many thousands. 


A few years ago this town was 
a rather unsightly place. Gar- 
dens and surroundings of 
homes were neglected, and the 
residential communities in gen- 
eral had a slovenly and un- 
kempt appearance. The few 
homes here and there which 
were well groomed and bright 
with flowers, only made the 
others look worse by contrast. 


But you should see this same 
little city today. Practically 
every house, no matter how 
humble, looks attractive in its 
setting of flowers and shrub- 
beries. The residential sections 
as a whole, are most pleasing 
to the eye, and you would feel 
that the folks who live there 
must be happy. 


Did some modern Aladdin rub 
his lamp and bring about this 
transformation? What actually 
happened was that a Garden 
Clubs was organized with Better 
Homes and Gardens as its rule 
and guide. And not long after, 
this remarkable change in the 
home surroundings in that city 
took place. 


Garden Clubs are a valuable 
asset to any community. There 
should be at least one in every 
city and town in the United 
States. Better Homes and 
Gardens will gladly send you 
an interesting pamphlet on 
how to organize a Garden Club 
in your community. And later 
on we can furnish you with a 


definite program of activities 
for your members. 


Mail the coupon today. Your 
friends, neighbors and fellow- 
citizens will all be interested. 


























Better Homes and Gardens 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Gentlemen:—Send me at once complete in- 
formation on how to organize a Garden 


Club. 
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fancy in 60°or 50°. Standard is packed in 
20° and seconds in 10°. 

Strawberries, the choicest of the ber- 
ries, require a heavy sirup to bring out 
their finest flavor. When packed in water 
they are of little value as they shrink and 
fade. The pack should be free from grit 
and sand. 

Raspberries, too, are quite a favorite. 
The black and red ones are usually 
chosen for canning. The color should be 
uniform and the fancy product should 
never contain soft or underripe fruit. 

Unusual and recent fruits to be canned 
are cranberries, figs and grapefruit. The 
fig is graded for size, the rough portion 
of skin removed, and it is canned in a 
sirup so heavy that it is nearly a pre- 
serve. It is sold in 4-ounce No. 1, No. 2 





A Helpful Chart 
WOULD you like to know exactly 


how many slices of pineapple, 
halves of pears, etc., you can ex- 
pect to obtain in the various sized 
cans of fruit that you buy? 

We have a chart which gives the 
grades, the degree of sirup, the 
number of pieces to each size can, 
and the points which one should 
consider in buying canned fruit. 
This will be sent promptly on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp to cover 
postage. Address Foods Editor, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, lowa, and ask for the Chart 
on Buying Canned Fruit. 











and No. 10 cans. Cranberries usually are 
canned in the form of a pulp with the 





sugar added. When a can is opened it ap- | 


pears as a soft jelly. The pack is in No. 
1, No. 2 and No. 10 cans. Grapefruit is 
not in definite grades yet. 
product comes with sections well de- 
fined and gives an excellent appearance. 
It is a great time saver. 
and No. 3 cans are used.—Elma R. 
Stewart, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. 





A Book For Gardeners 


AVE you ever wished for a set of | 


garden books in which you could 
readily find good, practical information 
on every phase of gardening? If so, your 
wish is granted, for Audel’s Gardeners and 
Growers Guide of four volumes does just 
that very thing. 


The fancy | 


| 


No. 2, No. 2% | 


Soil management, drainage, fertilizing | 


and all other garden mechanics are first 
taken up in logical order. A large part of 
one volume is devoted to vegetables; 
cultural directions for every variety being 


given. Flowers and fruits are treated in | 


similar manner in other volumes. 


Photographs, charts and the like give | 


one the impression that the books are de- 
signed particularly for the truck farmer 
and professional grower. The information, 
however, is just as practical for the ama- 
teur gardener on the small city lot. 

There are four volumes of Audel’s 
Gardeners and Growers Guide. Each 
book is bound in a neat, durable black 
binding. The type is easy to read and the 
diagrams and illustrations are compre- 
hensive. The set of four volumes sells ell 
$6. Theo Audel and Co., New York, are 
the publishers. E. C. Vick is the author. 
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sun and tubfast draperies 
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The Sun-room from the new Orinoka booklet 


Now, in June, your sun-room comes 
into its own—a bright, airy, pleas- 
ant living-room, close to* the out- 
of-doors. Its decoration should be as 
gay, as carefree, as colorful as na- 
ture. Through its high, wide 
windows, you welcome the sun. 
But what will months of summer 
sunshine do to your draperies? . . . 
Fade them? Upset your pleasant 
color scheme? Turn brightness into 
drabness? . . . Not if you use 
Orinoka sun and tubfast draper- 
ies. Their colors defy sun or tub. 
You will find colors to delight 
your heart—gorgeous hues that 
ak to you when you enter 
the room; or subtle, restful tones 
that converse in a whisper. With 
Orinoka you are protected by this 
guarantee: ‘These peas are guar- 
anteed to be abso Socaty fadeless. 


Or INORG pe 


Draperies & UPHOLSTERIES 
Cotors GUARANTEED Sun & TuBPAST 


If color changes from exposure to 
sunlight or from washing, the mer- 
chant is hereby authorized to re- 
place with new goods or to refund 
the purchase price.”’ 

Select Orinoka fabrics at the 
better department stores and deco- 
rators’ shops. They will help you 
to plan and carry out fascinating 
decorative schemes. 


Send for our new booklet 
“Color, The Secret of 
Beautiful Homes’’ 


Before you decide on the fabrics 
for any room in your home write 
for this new booklet. It is by Ethel 
Davis Seal, an authority on interior 
decoration. It shows many types 
of rooms and Orinoka fabrics in 
full color. Just mail the coupon. 











Tae Orinoxa Mitts, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 











Please send me, without charge, the new Orinoka booklet, ‘Color, 
The Secret of Beautiful Homes.”’ 

Name 

Street 

City State 





















Come to the Garden Clinic 





You Are Invited to Bring Your 


How may rose mildew be controlled? 

The white or gray powdery spots ap- 
pearing on rose leaves is rose mildew. This 
disease is easily prevented by dusting the 
roses with powdered sulfur in a cheese- 
cloth sack or with ‘Dusting Sulfur” in a 
dust gun. Apply this at first appearance 
of the disease and from then on at 
regular intervals of a week. 


Problems to This Department 


VicToR H. RIES 


this will only have to be done once a 
week. 


How should I treat my newly planted 
shrubs? 

Spade your shrub groups into beds and 
give them a liberal mulch at least three 
or four inches thick of either fresh or 
rotted barnyard manure. Leave this 


tainer. Spray at intervals of one week 
for several weeks to insure perfect control. 


How should I treat my delphiniums to 
produce a crop of flowers in September? 

When they have finished blooming, cut 
the flower stems off to within two or three 
feet of the ground. This will leave the 
foliage of the plant intact and allow the 


What can I do to make my 
wisteria bloom? 

Your wisteria vine is very 
likely a seedling even tho you 
bought it from a nursery. It 
may be shocked into bloom- 
ing by a severe top or root 
pruning or by heavy ferti- 
lization. The surest method 
is to dig it out and plant a 
grafted wisteria. 


When is the proper time to 
prune shrubs? 

Shrubs should be pruned 
only when absolutely neces- 
sary and then just after 
blooming. Remember to 
prune out part of the oldest 
wood clear to the ground 
each year. Never chop back 
shrubs that have grown too 
large for the situation but 
replace them with lower- 
growing shrubs if necessary. 


Why are my newly planted 
trees beginning to die? 
All newly planted trees 








For Your Garden Scrap Book 
EVERAL months ago one of the readers of this 


magazine asked us to include each month a 
page of questions and answers for gardeners. As 
usual, we gave the suggestion careful consideration— 
and the result is “The Garden Clinic,” this new 
department to which you are invited to bring your 
problems. 

Realizing, however, that there will be questions 
which cannot be answered in few words, we shall 
offer, as supplementary information, each month a 
comprehensive service leaflet on some timely sub- 
ject. The leaflet which goes out this month, for 
example, gives explicit directions for pruning orna- 
mental trees and shrubs—a most perplexing garden 
problem. Practically all of these leaflets will be free. 


As a further step in perfecting this service, we have 
devised ““The Better Homes and Gardens Scrap 
Book,’’ which will enable you to keep these leaflets, 
garden records, and the like, in easily accessible, 
permanent form. All of these leaflets will be put 
out in the form of typewritten sheets of uniform size 
(814 x11), perforated for inserting in your Scrap Book. 

The first leaflet will be found in place in your copy 
of the Scrap Book when it reaches you. See adver- 


plant to recuperate from pro- 
ducing flowers and to produce 
a new crop. 


How may I control the 
weeds in my lawn? 

Weeds are a sign of either a 
starved lawn, which may be 
controlled by applying fer- 
tilizer, or of the presence of 
an excessive amount of lime 
(in practically all localities 
there is no excuse for lime on 
lawns), which may be con- 
trolled by the use of ammoni- 
um sulphate. We may also 
control weeds by the applica- 
tion of iron sulphate. (See 
page 22, March, 1928, issue 
of Better Homes and Gardens). 


How late may annual seeds 
be sown to secure results? 

Most annuals if sown be- 
fore the first of July will give 
excellent results. These will 
require very thoro fertiliza- 
tion, cultivation and water- 
ing. 





should be given a heavy 
mulch of manure over the 
entire surface of the ground. 





tisement on op 
ing.—Garden Editor. 


ite page for directions for order- 


What should I use to fer- 
tilize my flower garden? 
Barnyard manure, either 











They should have the trunk 





fresh or rotted, is a good all- 





wrapped with one or two 

layers of burlap to prevent 

sunscald and if over an inch or an inch 
and a half in diameter should be secured 
with three guy wires. A thoro cultivation 
under the mulch and a liberal watering 
during drouths will save 90 percent of 
your newly planted trees. 


How late may I plant my gladiolus and 
secure bloom? 

Gladiolus may be planted at intervals 
of ten days or two weeks from early April 
until July 1st. These late plantings, if 
cultivated and possibly even mulched in 
dry situations, will bloom during late 
August and September. 


How should gardens be watered? 

Never “sprinkle” by hand unless you 
stand in one spot for half an hour or an 
hour. Use a stationary sprinkler and 
allow it to run for two or three hours so 
that the ground may be soaked from four 
to six inches down. Even during drouth 
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mulch on until late fall and then spade it 
in and add another one. If manure is not 
available use two pounds of 4-12-4 or 
6-8-6 chemical fertilizer per hundred 
square feet. Rake this in and cover with 
a mulch of straw, peat moss, or leaves to 
conserve the moisture. 


What should I do with my house plants 
during the summer? 

Set your house plants in the shade of 
a tree with the pots buried in the soil. 
The surface of the soil may be mulched 
with a light layer of straw or peat moss. 
Some of your plants like geraniums and 
eoleus may be cut back if you desire to 
make them more bushy. 


My plants are covered with little green, 
red, and black lice. 

These may be controlled by spraying 
with a nicotine sulphate solution, using it 
according to the directions on the con- 


around fertilizer, especially if 
spaded into the soil perfectly 
in the fall. Manure not only fertilizes but 
also improves the physical condition of 
the soil. Commercial fertilizer which is 
also very good should be applied as per 
the directions which accompany the 
product. Sprinkle uniformly over the 
surface of the ground and rake in. 


The tulips on the south side of my house 
were almost a failure. What was wrong? 

It may be that the bulbs were sét too 
close to the house and no moisture reached 
them. Then, too, the soil around the 
foundation of the house is usually very 
poor. When the tops have died down, 
dig the bulbs, leaves, and all, store in a 
cool, dry place until fall and reset them 
in a better location. Many persons also 
make the mistake of setting shrubbery 
too close to the house that no moisture 
reaches the roots. Check up on the 
plantings around the house if they are 
not flourishing. 


BetTerR Homes and GarpvENs, June, 1928 
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Get the Notebook Habit! 


RS. PRESTON, who 

lives in a small town in 
Pennsylvania, wrote us about 
three weeks ago asking fora 
copy of our garden club leaf- 
let. There was nothing 
strange about that for hers 
was the 1786th request for 
that same leaflet. Last week, 
however, another letter came 
along from Mrs. Preston 
saying, “I received the gar- 
den club leaflet which you so 
kindly sent me but before I 
had a chance to take it to 
club, Peter, my young son, 
had used it for his arithmetic 


Ihre 
BETTER HOMI 
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‘ 


lesson. Won't you please send 
me another copy and suggest 
some way of keeping all such 
material, clippings, etc., safe 
for future reference?” 

We sent Mrs. Preston the 
second copy of the leaflet, but 
we are answering the last 
part of her letter with the 
words which head this page, 
“Get the Notebook Habit.” 
Before anyone can get the 
notebook habit, however, she 
must get the notebook; so we 
have devised for Mrs. Pres- 
ton, and for every other 
reader of thismagazine,aspe- 

cially made Better Homes 
and Gardens Scrap Book, 
strong, durable, neatly 
lettered and all ready to 
receive helpful leaflets of 
all sorts. 

The box on the opposite 


page will tell you of the good 
thing's which we have in store 
for you to insert in your 
Scrap Book and the coupon 
below will tell you just how 
to order. Fill out the cou- 
pon today, send it to us and 
receive by return mail this 
binder that was designed 
especially for you. When you 
have received the book, we 
know you will “Get the Note- 
book Habit” immediately and 
have your garden material, 
references, tips and so on in 
such form that a better gar- 
den is inevitable. The Scrap 
Book, of course, can be used 
also for filing recipes, Moth- 
ers’ Club Helps and all similar 
leaflets that you will beoffered 
from time totime, inthe pages 
of Better Homes and Gar- 
dens. 
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| Better Homes and Gardens, 
Durable black Des Moines, Iowa. : - 
cover, cloth | Send me the Scrap Book according to the offer below which I have checked: 
bound. { ] Enclosed find $1.20 to pay for two l-year subscriptions to Better 

’ | Homes and Gardens. Names of subscribers are on attached slip of paper. 
i mm { ] Instead of earning the Scrap Book by securing subscriptions, I wish 
ioe | to pay cash for it. Enclosed is 50 cents. 
. ] Send the Scrap Book, postpaid, to my address as follows: 

Forall |. 
standard-size | 
8%4211 sheets J” Ee eee ee SS Ee a 
or leaflets | 
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N making your rooms attractive, 

attention to the little details of 
decoration is very important. The 
tasteful use of silver, gold, white gold 
or bronze on radiators, registers, 
lighting fixtures, mouldings, picture 
frames is the finishing touch that 
completes artistic interiors. 


You can choose from a wide variety 
of Sapolin Gildings in gold, white 
gold, silver (aluminum) and other 
metallic finishes, for practically every 
color and degree of durability re- 
quired. Some of them withstand Beg 
and all can be washed with soap and 
water. Sapolin Gildings and Metallic 
Enamels come packed in combination 
cans, ready to mix. They assure you 
both brilliance of color and economy 
in their use. 


Your Sapolin Merchant will help 
you choose the correct gilding or 
metallic enamel for whatever it is 
you want to decorate. You can be 
certain of satisfactory results because 
in the complete line of Sapolin 
specialties for household use, there is 
exactly the right product for each 
job. The colors will remain rich and 
bright —the finish dries so hard and 
smooth it feels like glass. 


Write for our new textbooks of 
decoration, with illustrations in color 
and definite instructions for adding 
beauty to your home. We will gladly 
send them without charge. SAPOLIN 
CO. INC., Dept. Q-5, 229 E. 42nd St., 
New York City. 
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A Picnic in Fifteen Minutes 
Continued from page 27 


frying pan, but the enamel plates and | 
cups and extra wooden plates and the 
toasting forks. To this list we add what- | 
ever we are using in the way of table- 


cloth and napkins, so that we need not | 


open any of our regular linen drawers to 
make a frantic hurried search for what is 
needed. Here we keep also special alumi- 
num salt and pepper shakers with slide 
tops and a picnic sugar container, which 
in our case is a wide-mouthed bottle with 


an aluminum sifter top. A roll of wax | 


paper and a special can opener are pres-. 
ent. Even a box of matches is included. 
Here, too, are gathered the picnic kit, the 
baskets, special boxes and jars which we 
are accustomed to use for packing various 
foodstuffs. The picnic silver is also placed 


on this shelf ready to go. 


The part of the equipment needed for 


| each expedition can therefore be packed 


in a minute’s time, because it has previ- 
ously been selected from our regular 
household supplies and collected here in 
order. We do not need to run to the 


| 
| 
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Mrs. Arneal bo 
the same nursery. 


ht two ferns, young plants from 
b our months later she sent this 
cture showing that the fern on which she used 

lantabbs each week (at a total cost of only 9c for 
the entire period) had grown wonderfully, while the 
other was drooping and dying. 

Plantabbs always make plants grow better, whether 
they be ted , begonias, ani 

much ea.uer and con- 

t usual, flowers are larger and 
colors are more vivid. Piantabbs 5 es stronger 
and better able to resist disease and 4 


Book—by F. F. Rockwell—Free! 


1000 tablets Postpaid. 





attic for our stove, nor to the basement 


for our basket. We run only once a year, | 
at assembly time, and the rest of the | 


season we save our breath and our shoe 
leather. Moreover, one of the children 


Complete satisfaction guaranteed 
or money returned. 
PLANT PRODUCTS Co. 
3 West Biddle St., Baltimore, Md 








can always help with this part of the 
packing at least, for mistakes as to what 
to put in the basket are obviated since 
there is no choice in the matter. There is 
furthermore not very much they can for- 
get, because even the matches are right 


under their noses. If we tell them the im- | 


promptu menu, they can pack the neces- 
sary equipment to go with it. 

When this equipment was placed on 
our special shelf we trained ourselves to 


have it in condition, so to speak. That is | 


the salt and pepper shakers and the sugar 
jar are filled before they are put back in 


place, after each picnic. Then they are | 


sure to be ready when the need comes. In 
case the supply of wax paper is running 


low, it is replenished ahead of time. The | 


thermos bottles are dried and thoroly 
aired on the day after each picnic so that 


we have no musty corks to contend with | 


at the last moment. The stove is filled at 
the end of each trip, not at the beginning 
of the next one. We have found that it is 
no more difficult to do these chores at one 
time than another. It is entirely a matter 
of habit and family training whether they 
are an aftermath of one expedition or a 
prelude to another. 


| OUR changeable climate there are | 


two types of picnic meals for which we 
have found we must be prepared—the 
cool lunch for a hot day and a hot lunch 
for cooler days. 


delicious sandwiches and deviled eggs, no 
matter how well seasoned, do not “touch 
the spot” as would a dish of bacon and 


eggs. There are other days when it is far | 


too hot to be interested in fried potatoes 
no matter how expertly they may be 
browned. Some consideration must be 
given to both types of meals. 

The canneries of our present day have 
done as much to assist housewives with 
the speedy preparation of meals as any 
other one modern agency. Therefore for 
our second shelf we turn to the ready 
assistance of our canned friends. Room is 
lacking to carry an entire grocery stock 


The requirements are | 
not the same at all. There are days when | 


= Pa 
> Ny, FULTON’S 
S37) Plantabbs 


PLANT FOOD TABLETS 








eeccccvecsoosooeocoooores 
Send top of 
Mapleine carton 
and 4¢ in stamps for 


MAPLEINE 


COOKERY 
| by ALICE BRADLEY 


with recipes for delicious desserts 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 12 . Seattle, Washington 
















ED) Simple and easy to use Quick and permanent 

tesults. Non-p Just kle your yard 

and PRESTO— Dandelions and Plantain wither up 
and die Rid your lawn once and for all of these 
wy. obnoxious pests. Tell your neighbors about this 
Be |, scientific preparation, and club together getting 
special prices on quantity lots Liberal supply 
20 pounds, enough for average city lawn, only $2 98 

Have beautiful green grass Satisfaction guaran- 
| teed or your money back Order at once 


Mission Laboratories 


215 C Wainut Kansas City, Me. 














BASKETRY MATERIALS | 
Reeds, Rafiia, Wooden Bases, Chair-cans Indian 
Cane ‘ooden Beads, Rush Willow, Pine Needles, 
or Dig oy Ran Send 15c for 65-Page Catalogue and 
directions containing illustrations of over 500 
Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc. 6 Everett St. Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 
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To meet the problem we have formed the 
habit of buying one can of a variety, of 
using it as the occasion demands, and of 
ordering either its duplicate or a similar 
product the following morning. We try 
to remember to keep a variety available 
so that these picnic menus will not have 
any more monotony to them than we 
would expect on our own dining table. 
Family taste must largely be the guide in 
this selection, but with the idea of assist- 
ing you to make your first purchases we 
will tell you some of our own stand-bys. 

Since sandwiches seem almost the 
backbone of cold meals, our shelf always 
contains two or three varieties of sand- 
wich spread. There are countless kinds 
on the market, ranging all the way from 
those made with a ground meat base to 
those made with a mayonnaise founda- 
tion. No need for constant duplication 
or monotony here. If there are children 
to be considered, there is apparently un- 
limited enjoyment in the possibilities of 
peanut butter. Then, too, some varieties 
of canned fish such as sardines, tuna and 
lobster lend themselves as sandwich 
fillers of a different type. These sand- 
wiches, with the addition of a lettuce leaf 
may constitute almost an entire meal on 
a warm day. 

The meat packers have anticipated our 
demand for cold meats ready to serve 
from the can. There are delicious varie- 
ties of tongue packed away in glass jars, 
ready to slice. There are cans of cold 
corned beef. There are jars of smoked 
fish to serve as whetstones for our appe- 
tites. There are glasses of dried beef 
which may be creamed on a picnic fire. 
We have learned that some varieties of 
canned baked beans are far more enjoy- 
able to our family palate than others. We 
have found a good variety of corned beef 
hash which we manage easily to warm up. 
All of these and more are waiting to make 
your acquaintance on some market shelf, 
and any one of them may take its place 
at any time on the picnic supply list. 

We have tried to form the habit of 
eternally keeping an eye open for varia- 
tions in this line whenever we enter a food 
shop. Frequently we come upon joyful 
surprises. Once we found some delicious 
imported frankfurters which were new to 
us. Because we list so many meat dishes 
does not mean that we keep even one can 
of each of them on hand, for we do not. 
We choose only one or two varieties at a 
time to be present on our special shelf and 
when these are used we buy their suc- 
cessors. 


ON one of our browsing trips we found 
some delicious bottled fruit juices 
which have proved very useful. Wedo not 
always have a sufficient allowance of time 
to make lemonade or perhaps orange 
juice, so these prepared juices, all ready 
for the addition of water and ice, have 
been welcome additions to our shelf. Some 
of them fairly expensive, but there is no 
labor involved on our part. Since the 
water supply on these jaunts is likely to 
be either lacking or questionable we al- 
ways see to it that the supply of drinks 
both hot and cold is particularly adequate. 

In addition to these, jars of olives are 
of course a boon to any menu. A bottle 
of mayonnaise proves helpful. Packages 
of various small cookies are placed on the 
shelf also, and a box of loaf sugar cannot 
be omitted. We have found that choco- 
late bars serve as excellent desserts for 
such informal meals, so a few are always 
stocked either here or in the refrigerator 
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You can do all your 
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Casserole, pie plate, 

utility dish, bread 

pan, 6 custard 

cups — for 
$5.15! 


regular baking in 
PYREX OVENWARE 


R $5.15! You can buy enough 

Pyrex ovenware to do all your or- 

dinary baking! Enough Pyrex dishes 
for hundreds of recipes. 

For every Pyrex dish pictured above is 
so cleverly designed it’s adaptable to 
scores of uses—to bake and serve dozens 
of different foods. 

Pyrex dishes bake everything so much 
better. They store up in themselves far 
more heat than any metal utensil can 
hold. Then give it out to the food with 
steady evenness. No scorched sides and 
underdone crusts in Pyrex ware. Every- 
thing is baked clear through. 

Pyrex ovenware saves dishwashing, too. 
And never discolors food nor affects taste; 
never holds odors; never wears out, 
crackles nor crazes. Needs no scouring. 
Lasts for years. 

No wonder that more and more baking 
is done in Pyrex dishes every year. 


Don’t go without this modern kitchen 
equipment any longer—when enough 
Pyrex dishes for all your everyday bak- 
ing cost only $5.15. 
Department and 
hardware stores carry 
Pyrex ovenware. 





4m 4 


we 


ey 
Guarantee = 
Pyrex ovenware is f 
guaranteed for 2 years 4 
———? 


against breakage from 
oven heat. , 

Take this $5.15 list 
to your dealer: 
Covered casserole, No. 623 

round, or No. 653 square, 


or No. 633 oval or No. 643 
shallow— medium size ; “ $1.75 
I 





Pyrex NursingBot- 
tles, at all dru 
stores. Narrow nec 
or wide mouth. 
8-ounce size 


Utility dish, No. 231—medium size 00 
Six custard cups, No. 410, 3-02. size .60 
Pie plate, No. 209, medium size .90 
Loaf pan, No. 212, medium size. . 90 

Baking equipment .. $5.15 


All prices slightly higher in West and Canada 


Send 4c for this sample Pyrex Custard Cup 


Topay 


Send thiscoupon\ | 
and 4c in stamps 
for a sample 
custard cup of 


od find 4c in stamps to cover partial cost 4 
‘king and mailing sample custard cup c 








genuine Pyrex 
ovenware—only 





one cup to a 

family. 

Trade-mark “PYREX” 
Reg. U. 8. Pat: Of. 





| for this sample Pyrex 
Custard Cup 













































bvery , Statler 
iS... .syour 
home away 


from home’ 


Where but at a Statler can 
you lounge comfortably in 


your quiet room and enjoy 
theradiojust as you would 
at home? Where but at a 
Statler can you enjoy such 
luxuries as bath with every 
room —a morning news- 
paper under every door — 
bed-head reading lamp, 
full-length mirror, circu- 
lating ice-water, a well- 
stocked library? 

Plan your next trip to be 
at a Statler over Sunday. 
You’re sure of a delight- 


ful week-end. 


L700 Nat lam 


There are 


Hotels 
Statler 


with 
yo POY ro, 


S tis 0 STON 
BUFFALO 
also Hotel Buffalo 









CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
ST.LOUIS 


NEW YORK 
Hotel Pennsylvania 


7,700 Rooms with bath. Fixed, 
unchanging rates posted in all 
rooms. Radio in every room, 
with choice of two programs. 


n, 


fruit jar. Various kinds of salad dressings 
kept on hand help this situation. Some- 
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according to the prevailing temperature. 


Cans of mixed fruit may be used for | 


salads on a moment’s notice. If canned | 
grape fruit can be served cold it is a | 
aoe contribution to a meal on a hot | 

ay | 
We are not calling your attention to | 
these particular foods with the idea that | 
they are unusual or original. We are | 
merely intimating that their presence on 
our special shelf has made possible our 
delightful outdoor times. We must not | 
consume any of our precious fifteen min- 
utes in running to a nearby grocery store 
to purchase lacking supplies. Therefore 
we have tried always to have all materials 
ready for one hot menu and one cold 
menu at all times. If we are likely to | 
have a larger number of persons to pro- | 
vide for, sometimes two cans of a given 
product are necessary. Just as in the | 
preparation of our equipment, we have | 
trained ourselves to restock this shelf as 
soon as we have made any inroads upon 
our supplies. 


OUR third source of efficient speed is 
our refrigerator. This, like our second 
shelf, we restock as quickly as possible | 
whenever supplies are drawn out. In 
this latter care it is a little more difficult 
as the refrigerator must also take care 
of regulation meals as well as outdoor | 
ones. All season long we aim to have an 
adequate supply of sliced bacon on hand, 
for there is nothing more popular with 
our family over the camp fire, no matter 
what the hour, than a dish of bacon and 
eggs. Many are the eatly breakfasts on 
which we have enjoyed it, and almost 
equally numerous are the evening meals 
to which it has contributed its share. This 
dish requires that a supply of fresh eggs 
be ever present from earliest spring to 
midwinter, for I have even known my 
family to take bacon and eggs on a skat- | 
ing trip. 

Either a fresh package or a jar of cheese 
is another aid we usually try to keep 
stocked. These smaller units tend to keep 
in good condition longer than cheese 
bought by the pound, unless the latter is | 
kept in some air-tight container. Cheese | 
is always popular with our family and 
has unquestioned nutritive value. 

A bowl of cold boiled potatoes adds its 
bit to some of our menus, tho of course 
they cannot be kept on hand constantly. 
They may be fried over the fire or even 
creamed in various ways. On warm days 
they may contribute to a dish of potato 
salad. 

Another help is a bowl of hard-cooked | 
eggs. We have proved, thru “research,” | 
that if these are left in their shells after 
being cooked they are good for at least 
three or four days. When shelled they 
tend to dry and harden. If there is an 
extra pair of hands to help, deviled eggs 
are a time-honored picnic tradition. If 
not they may be packed, shells and all, 
in the picnic hamper and eaten along the 
wayside with a bit of salt and pepper. 
They, too, may combine with many salad 
dishes. 

Having vegetables ready to go on these 
picnics is more difficult. Since such festiv- 
ities are so numerous, however, this im- 
portant food classification cannot be | 
omitted entirely. Lettuce is practically | 
always present in the refrigerator, and | 
we try to keep celery on hand too. Toma- | 
toes can easily be cut and placed in a 
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Saving money is 
not my idea 


THAT is, saving money at 
the expense of dependa- 
bility. No doubt, I could 
buy cheaper flashlight bat- 
teries than Eveready, but 
I’m taking no chances, 
When I press the switch, 
I want LIGHT. 

I use Eveready Batteries 
on my radio set and Ever- 
eady Batteries in my flash- 
light. They are made by 
the same people in the same 
shops. And how! It’s 
sometimes a matter of light 
or death. What’s a penny 
or two then? 

Get the flashlight habit. 
A good flashlight is always 
a convenience—often a 
life-saver. And the battery 
is terribly important! 











0 More Hand ‘Waxing 


Here's the new, easier to keep floors and 
linoleum in perfect condition. No more wax- 

on hands and knees The Durham 
axer 5 Polishes. 
Always ready fo 
job in half the time. 

ham method in your home. 

for free booklet * ‘Making Floors 














Durham Waxer, with 
pound of wax tree, sent 
on 30-day trial. Noneed # ~ > 
to keep it unless ate 
want to. Write for y 
deta. ~™ 
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Don’t let sparrows 
drive away the song 
birds, spread di- 
sease among your 
poultry and s poil ] 
your gardens. 

Today for an Ever-Set Trap and catch an average of 
20 sparrows every day. he new low price direet to 
Costs nothing to operate. 


Lasts indefinitely. Your money 
More information 





ever fails to wor 
back if you are not satisfied. 
mailed upon request. 


EVERSET TRAP CO. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Dept. A 








TUDY LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


Success and substantial earnings for you in this 
unwrowded profession. Very few well-trained men 
» in U. 8., despite unusual ——., We teach 
& cur iS 
you by supervision by Francis A Robinson 
nationally - known a —. 
spare e inco 
ieee Write’ for details today. 
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FOR AMUSEMENT? 
FOR INSPIRATION? 
FOR INFORMATION? 
wf OR, EDUCATION? | 
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N.Y. Publishing Co., Dept. 216, 25 Dominick St., New York | 
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times there may be a little dish of some 
left-over vegetable which can serve on 
short notice. Cucumbers, too, are quickly 
prepared and slipped into a jar. Cabbage 
is with us once in a while. 

We find we need to keep a rather larger 
supply of bread and butter on hand dur- 
ing these months than at ordinary times. 
We further find that these meals demand 
a larger supply of fruit. Berries may be 
taken, but their preparation is consider- 
ably more time consuming than that of 

other fruits and usually they demand 
special dishes. Apples, pears, peachcs, 
plums, bananas, oranges and grapes all 
call for no other treatment than washing. 
At least one or two varieties may be on 
hand at all times. Their contribution to 
the menu is even more important since 
the supply of vegetables is likely to be 
small. 

Aside from learning to pack lunches 
without running all over the house we 
have learned a few other short cuts in 
preparation. We have learned to mix our 
butter with our sandwich filler and 
spread the bread only once. We have 
learned, too, that frequently there is 


ample time for much preparation at the | 





picnic grounds while the men of the party | 


are fishing or transacting their business. 
Bread may be spread leisurely during this 
interval. Potatoes may be sliced. Eggs 
may be shelled. Salads may be completely 
mixed. Even if part of the work is done 
before the camp fire out of doors, the men 
of the family may still proudly boast, 


“My wife can always have a lunch packed | 


in fifteen minutes and be ready to go.” 





An Easily Grown Flower 


' ‘HE monarda is a genus of hardy North | 


American herbaceous plants, perhaps 
the most ornamental being the M. 
didyma, which bears intensely crimson- 
scarlet flowers in great profusion the 
latter part of the summer. The corollas 
are long and slender, with wide gaping 
mouths, both foliage and flowers having 
a strong, agreeable odor. These plants are 
somewhat coarse in appearance, growing 
four or five feet in height; but if one has 
the space in his garden, there is no 
flower that will attract any more favor- 
able attention. As the bloom and foliage 
both appear the same color, it is impos- 
sible for a picture to do it justice. There 
are always several different shades of red 
in each flower which greatly adds to their 
beauty. 

The monarda has a creeping root stem, 
which soon enables a single plant to form 
a large, vigorous clump, altho they are 
very easily kept in check. They thrive 
best in full sun, in fact my efforts to 
make them grow on the north side of the 
house proved an utter failure. I rescued 
them just in time to prevent a total loss. 

I do not imagine the monarda is suc- 
cessfully grown from seed by the ama- 
teur, as none of my seed catalogs have it 
listed except as a plant. It is a hardy 
perennial in any climate and will hold its 
own under almost any conditions.—Mrs. 
M.N. W. 
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Plan 
Only the Finest 




























































Elliott’s Tulips 
have been the 
pride of good 
gardeners for 

forty years 





HE same soil and the same reasonable care that will give you ordinary 
flowers from ordinary bulbs, will give you superb and gorgeous flowers from Elliott 


bulbs. Why devote time and space to any but the finest? 

Giant May flowering Darwin and Breeder varieties, the choicest grown in Holland, and every indivual 
bulb chosen for size and perfect development. This is what we assure to our customers who place their 
orders early—before our annual lists are made up and our selections made. 


Order before July 1 


Ten truly regal Tulips, two feet tall, blossoms often 3-%4 inches across. 
lovely beyond description. 


Clara Butt—Delicate Salmon Pink 
Euterpe—Mauve-lavender. Extra fine 
Farncombe Sanders—Fiery scarlet 
Pride of Haarlem—Deep old rose 
Madame Krelage—Pink, light bordered 


100 Bulbs *3” 


(Collection A—10 of each kind) 
(Collection B) 250 bulbs, $9; (Collection C) 1,000 bulbs, $35 


We allow 5% discount for Cash with Order. Seeour free Bulb Book. Order Now. 
Pay in the Fall when Bulbs arrive. Late orders are liable to disappointment. 


BULB BOOK FREE 


The Bulb Book of the year. Interesting, Complete. 
Helpful. Many suggestions for growing Tulips, 
Hyacinths, and other bulbs, indoors or out. Rich 
and lovely illustrations, many in natural colors. Send 
for it today. Get your bulb orders in on time. 


Sure to grow, true to type, 


Baronne de La Tonnaye—Vivid pink 
Bronze Queen—Buff and golden bronze 
Dream—Lovely delicate lilac 
Faust—Velvety maroon-purple 
Glow—Deep glowing vermilion 


Carriage 
Prepaid 


Other Offers: 

























Push your miture 
aside look at your 
floor coverings — 


Le ae mae modern support for 
furniture— prevent these ugly 
dents, these lasting scars. Broad of 
face, NoMars are easy on rugs, car- 
pets, linoleum. They are friendly to 
floors and floor coverings. 





These new furniture rests—NoMars—are as easily put on 
a> it looks in the picture. They won't break either — 
won'tscratch. They are beveled to glide smoothly over 
rug edges, and they are unobtrusive—quietly enhancing 
the looks of your furniture. 

Four sizes — for light, medium, heavy, and extra heavy 
pieces: 


Size No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
Width of base....... 14%" 1%" 2” 2%" 
Price (Set of 4) glia ats $.75 $.80 $1.05 $1.50 


Put NoMars on 
your furniture. 
You will see a dif- 
ference in your supply you, use 
floor coverings. the coupon below. 


Bassick 
No Mar REsTs 


for furniture 


Order from your 
hardware dealer, 
or if he cannot 











” THE BASSICK COMPANY Bridgeport, Connecticut — 


1 Send me copy of the NoMar Booklet to help me select 
the right furniture rests for my furniture. 


2 Send me .......sets of Bassick NoMar Rests. Sizes 
op RS a0 For which I enclose $...........+0++ 
Name. . 
Sereet..... 


CIGD «v5 Kaew GD 6065 00 ve 00 005 c Rodda sie oo DERG 
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| Garden Club Miscellany 


Continued from page 21 


offered each year. It certainly has worked 
wonders in stimulating the flower gardens 


Prosser, Washington, 


Ov meetings are held monthly at 
the homes of members if accom- 
modations are ample, but if the home is 
small the meeting is held in the Borough 
Hall after the regular inspection of the 
member’s garden. Much has been learned 
from these inspections as to arrangements, 
habits, periods of bloom, etc. Following 
the garden inspection, we are entertained 
by a short musical program. Thisis very 
fitting, as the flowers and good music go 
well together. Following the musical 
numbers and just before buckling down 
to business routine, it is our pleasure to 
listen to an instructive talk by an 
authority on some appropriate subject, 


tion is gained in this way and from the 
general discussions which usually follow. 
After our business session, a light lunch- 
eon is served and the meeting adjourns. A 
good full meeting—one might say! Very 
true, and a large attendance is always 
assured. The intermingling of a ramble 
thru a garden, good music, education, 
business, and a bit to sip and eat has a 
magnetic effect on our attendance.’’— 
Raymond Parlt, Allendale, New Jersey. 


an Iris Way along the concrete 
highway leading to other towns. In order 
to start this, we had an Iris Day meeting 





ARE YOU PLANNING A 
FLOWER SHOW? 


VERY garden club organization 

should have a copy of Depart- 
ment Circular No. 62-C, which may 
be obtained by applying to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. This thirty- 
eight page pamphlet will be most 
helpful in planning and judging 
any horticultural exhibition. 











at which time hundreds of iris plants 
were given away for this purpose.’”’—Mrs. 
Ella Doering, Lawrence, Kansas. 


monthly, where experiences and 
ideas are exchanged. Occasionally, lec- 
tures are given by authorities on various 
subjects of gardening, etc., but more often 
papersand discussions are had by ourmem- 
bers. In order to become more familiar 
with plants and flowers, a roll call is taken 
at each meeting, and each member is ex- 
pected to respond by giving the common 
and botanical name of a particular flower, 
plant or shrub, telling something regard- 
ing its cultivation, soil, and experience, if 
any, in connection with the plant in 
question. A bulletin is likewise prepared 
each month giving helpful hints and sug- 
estions in regard to gardening which 
Bulletin has proven of value to our mem- 
bership.—Gertrude M. Bordonner, Gib- 





sonia, Pennsylvania. (Cont. on p. 89 


E have started a movement to have | 


MEETINGS of our club are held 


in our town.’—Mr. W. C. Sommers, | 


relating to plant life, birds, protection of | 
plants for winter, harmony in color ar- | 
rangement, etc. Much valuable informa- | 


| 
| 


| OBLIGATION. oy 
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Your own delicious, %* 
home - grown % 
fruits and vegetables 
home taste <% 


up s 
] your canning as *~ 
it cooks your meals, “% 


The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. 
1516 Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio 


FREE 


Out of our 30 years’ 
experence we will help 
you choose the _fire- 
place and fittings 
suited to your home. 
Write for FREE Book- 
let “Home and the 
Fireplace”—a mine of 
information—and 
questionnaire. Use the 
aid of our consultin 

service WITHOU 





Fireplace 
Designs 


fireplace question gla 
ly answered. Avoid 
vital errors that ruin 





| a fireplace. WRITE TODAY. 








Address: “Fireplace Service Bureau” 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE Co. 
4628 Roosevelt Road i 


10, Illinois 


Spray “reste 





Easier~at Less Cost 


Wonderful news for gardeners! Spray 
now with genuine . Bave 
time, money, ._ Use water 
pressure and a NAYLOR! 


NAYLOR SPRAYER 





Sprayer, attach to water hose—and apray! 

Easy adjustment for wate speey or 50 ft. solid stream. 

Uses powder, paste, or liquid—correct ra‘ 

out, lifetime wear. Endorsed by | 

BACK GUARANTEE. Complete directions for spraying. 

with many formulas. Send $2 for yours NOW. Postpa: 
ROSE MFG. CO., Dept. $1 Hastings, Neb. 





DO IT ELECTRICALLY withs 
Berghman —— Bench 
and ‘er. 


One-quar- 
ter H. P. Motor; teed 2 


a >; guaran 
ears. Operates from yout 
fight socket. Ideal for 
ening tools and polishing 
clubs and silverware. Comp 
with wheel and buff, $19.75- 


BERGHMAN CO., 5737 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Hil. 








***¢ The Goddess of the Rainbow” 
TRUE AT 

& ERIS ‘xr 
NAME PRICES 
We will send one dozen fine assorted named for $1.85, 
$2.85 or $3.85. 100 fine mixed 10 kinds $6.25; 20 @ 
$7.25; or 30 @ $8.25; all postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send postcard today for 1928 price list. 


RINGWOOD GARDENS 
W.W.Cook <= e« Clinton, Iowa 
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N our first meeting of the year, much 
interest was displayed in a guessing 
contest. The following list of questions 
was given to each one present, and prizes 
were awarded for the best answers. I 
recommend such a contest as a surprise 
feature for any meeting.’’ [Note—Be sure 
to hunt upall answers before the meeting. ]: 
. Who was called the plant wizard? 
. Name two great American natural- 
ists. 
What is your state flower? 
What is your city flower? 
What is candle bush of America? 
What emblem of Christmas is a 
parasite depending for its subsistence 
upon the life of other plants? 
7. t garden was known as one of 
the seven wonders of the world? 
8. What tree furnishes wood for most 
of our lead pencils? 
9. Name five kinds of evergreens. 
10. How is the age of a tree determined? 
11. Name two trees famous for their bark. 
12. What country is known as Tulip 
Land? 
13. Name the country famous for the 
lotus. 
14. What tree is the symbol of strength? 
15. What naturalist is remembered chief- 
ly for his interest in birds? 
16. Name two trees famous in American 
history. 
—Mrs. A. I. Maxwell, Oregon, 
Illinois. 


Poros te 





A New Book 


HOME Flower-growing,” by Emil C. 
Volz, is the title of an interesting 
new garden book. 

In the first ten chapters Professor Volz 
takes up in simple, concisé detail the 
growing of annuals and perennials out of 











doors; the various flowers in each group | 


being discussed. 


Five chapters of the book are devoted | 
to house plants; one to the arrangement | 
of cut flowers, and one to garden club | 


organization and flower shows. 

n writing this book, Mr. Volz, who is 
Professor of Floriculture at lowa State 
College, has kept the beginning gardener 
in mind thruout. The reader is menially 
transported to one of Professor Volz’ 
classes in which elementary flower grow- 
ing is discussed in a straightforward, in- 
teresting manner. Every flower grower 
should have a copy of this book. It is 
published by MacMillan Company, price 
$3.50, and may be ordered thru Better 
Homes and Gardens. 
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PE-KO EDGE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. a 
the exclusive 


identifying feature 
of this superior 
Jar Rubber: - - 
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Jar Rubber 
seals air-tight 


When you start canning this year 
insist on “U.S.” Pe-Ko Edge Jar 
Rubbers—the rubbers that have been 
triple-tested for ‘“‘stretch,’’ ‘‘set’’ 
and “‘wear.’’ They will give you an 
“air-tight”’ seal that lasts. 


The Pe-Ko Edge is a patented de- 
sign of the United States Rubber 
Company which identifies this 
“triple-tested’’ jar rubber. No other 
jar rubbers have it. 


They stretch easily and snap 
back to a snug, smooth fit. They 
do not shrink, wrinkle nor crum- 
ble. Prolonged boiling or high 
temperatures in the steam pres- 
sure cooker or Oven does not affect 
“U. S.”” Pe-Ko Edge Jar Rubbers. 


The generous lip, double or 


single, makes it easy to break the seal 
and loosen the jar cover. 

Ask for Pe-Ko Edge Jar Rubbers. 
In red or white. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, we will send you a 
package of a dozen rubbers on receipt 
of ten cents, together with your 
dealer’s name and address. 


Developed and made only by the 


United States Rubber Company 
New York City 
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We never knew how nice 
our hascment is ~ 

















WHITE Odorless 
Covering for Interior 


Basement Walls 


WO coats of Medusa White 
Portland Cement Paint ap- 
plied to the masonry surface of 
your basement walls will give 
you a dense, hard,white surface. 
You can scrub the dirt off with 
soap and water when your walls 
are painted with Medusa Portland 
Cement Paint. 


Other uses, too. Exterior sur- 
faces of stucco houses, garages, 
barns or other buildings can be 
renewed with two coats of this 
— covering for masonry sur- 
aces. Fill in the coupon below 
for a free sample and full instruc- 
tions for the use of Medusa 
Portland Cement Paint. Send it 
in today. 


Tbe SANDUSKY CEMENT Co. 
1002 Engineers’ Bldg. Cleveland, O. 


Manufacturers of Medusa White Portland 
Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa 
potereroatog {i cwdor or Paste); Medusa 
Gray Portland Cement (Plain and Water- 
proofed); and Medusa Portland Cement Paint. 


MEDUSA 


CEMENT PAINT 


ITS PATENTED 


















1002 The Engi- 
neers’ Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me free sample and information on the use 
of Medusa Portland Cement Paint. 


THE SANDUSKY 
CEMENT COMPANY 
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The House for 
the Lot 


Continued from page 17 


problem becomes too difficult, it is some- 
times well to desert it for the time being 
and take up some other, then go back 
with a fresh mind and perhaps a new 
vision. That is what we did. 

What about the two-car garage? It 
must be to the north and to the east in 
compliance with the established shape 
of our house. Since the land is higher to 
the north, a basement garage is impos- 
sible—too much expensive excavating. A 
detached garage is always possible, but 
the advantages of an attached garage are 
many: protection in bad weather, heat, 
and we already have one wall. Why not 
extend the kitchen wing straight to the 
north to make the necessary space? The 
driveway will be short and need very 
little grading. So with “T’’-square and 
triangle we draw in the garage. 

It is here the solution of our breakfast 
room location comes to us. We have our 
two-car garage. Cars vary greatly in 
length; no one living in this house will 
ever be likely to have two of the largest 
size. We will, then, take some space off 
the east side of the garage. There is 
ample space for our breakfast room, and 





enough for a small car too. This is done | 


and this problem of our plan is solved. 
We now have placed our main rooms 


but there are details left to be developed. | 
There must be a stairway. It should, of | 


course, start from our hall. We place an 
arch on the north side and put in the 
steps. This works out well, for it lands 
us in the center of the second floor, and 
gives us space underneath for the stair- 
way from kitchen to basement. 

Next a fireplace in the living room, for 
what is any house without a fireplace? 
We do not want to block the outside 
walls with a chimney; we need the win- 
dow space for sun and air. We are 
limited in this house to one chimney, for 
chimneys are expensive. The furnace flue 
must come in the center of the house, so 
we must combine our fireplace with it. 
That gives us only one possible location, 
the east wall of the living room. 

There are other and smaller details to 
be worked out. The dining room is given 
a built-in china case and a bay window 


to the south, overlooking the sloping | 


lawn. As for the kitchen, a vestibule 
opening to the west gives cross ventila- 
tion to the room and an entrance to our 
garage. We frame the west window in the 
living room with bookcases, for a room to 
have charm should have plenty of books 
and an open fire. 


HE second floor we will not discuss in 
detail. Four bedrooms group them- 
selves about a central hall, all with plenty 


of light and air; two of them in fact have | 


windows on three sides. There is a good- 
sized bathroom and there are many 
closets. 

We have not yet considered the outside 
of our house, nor should we until our plan 


| is almost complete, for an exterior should 
| consist of walls built up from a carefully 


studied plan. By developing our exteriors 
in this way we achieve sincerity of design 
and an equally attractive house from any 
angle. Honesty is almost as necessary in 


_ the design of a house as in a bank. Too 
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HloTWATER 


Witnout Gas 
FORCOUNTRY pop2eies 
SUBURBAN on gee 


Delivers 20 
Gallons of Hot 
Water for 


Wrtte for free 
booklet No. 40 
Give name of 
your plumber 


The “Holyoke” Kerosene Heater will 
furnish your country or suburban home 
with all the hot water you will need at 
the lowest possible cost. 

It is Clean—Safe—Economical. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 








Holyoke, Mass. 














iL/@ The 





HOTEL 4 CHICAGO 


Rooms with bath, $5.00 a day, 
single; $6.00 double—and up. Lo- 
cated on shore of Lake Michigan, yet 
within five minutes of Theaters and 
Shopping District. 

Under the famous BLACKSTONE 
management, known the world over. 


The Drake, Lake Shore Drive 
and Michigan Ave., Chicago 




















Brand Iris are noted for their 
individuality and rare beauty. 
These beautiful rainbow hued 
blooms are all described and 
named in our catalog. Write 
for your Free copy today. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS 

Box 50 Faribault, Minn. 















1928 BEEMA,. 
IMPROVED MODELS *=7z.5:%°4 


World’s Pioneer Garden Tractor. Plows, mows, 
cultivates; also belt . 
work. Pays for it- 
self in oneseason. 
Ci Free! 
NEW BEEMAN 
TRACTOR CO. 
8811 Sth St. N. E. 
Minneapolis, Mi 

















eed. Hardwarestores or by mail. 
$1 
($1.25 West of Rockies) 


DETROIT DOOR CHECK COMPANY 
Box 73, Northwest Station Detroit, Mich. 
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many houses are the result of a precon- 
ceived picture of the front, back of which 
rooms are illogically placed to conform to 
the picture until the other sides of the 
house become an incoherent jumble of 
gables and angles and porches placed 
there in desperation to get our front ele- 
vation and fulfill our requirements when 
the two are often in no way related. 

We must have a roof. This should con- 
sist of the simplest and most effective 
surface to shed the rain and snow, and in 
the case of the inexpensive homes, the 
most easily constructed. In this instance, 
the roof over the central portion, which 
contains the greatest number of rooms 
and the stairway, needs to be the highest, 
while over the garage and living room it 
can be lower. We want the lines of the 
roof to come well down, for our house is 
on rising ground, so the lowering of the 
roof line in these two parts is a great ad- 
vantage. We also set the house low to the 
ground, in order that with its sweep of 
roof it may seem to be a part of the hill- 
side. 

Another device which helps to achieve 
this effect is carrying the lines of the din- 
ing room roof over the living room down 
to the north. This results in a delightful 
living porch to the north of the living 
room, certainly a splendid arrangement. 
In the. first place, it will not shut the 
south or west sunlight from the living 
room nor interfere with the views, and 
the porch itself will be cool and shaded in 
the hot summer, one of the main requi- 
sites of any porch. While it is shaded, it 


is also open to the prevailing west breezes. | 
Our porch connects with the kitchen vesti- 


bule, thus making it available for break- 
fast, for afternoon tea, or for supper on 
& warm summer evening. The porch is 
long, so we place a lattice across the 
kitchen end, to screen what we may call 
the service porch from the living part. 


‘THE most important reason for placing 
the porch just here is the garden. The 
level space north of the living room and 
west of the garage is the ideal place for 
our flower garden. Hedges can give 
privacy on all sides, to both garden and 
porch, and make the loveliest of back- 
grounds for the masses of color in our 
flower beds. Thus our garden in summer 
can be an extension of our indoor living 
room, for the open French doors do away 
with any feeling of division. 

The possibilities and delights of our 
garden have lured us from the exterior of 
our house. We did put on a roof, but the 
walls have been left unfinished. What 
type of house have we here after all, and 
how shall we finish it? Our roof is de- 
rived directly from the plan, and is irregu- 
lar in line. ‘This gives the house an in- 
formal air. We therefore decided to use 
casement windows because they have 
the charm of informality. A rough 
plaster is chosen for the exterior, but we 
feel that the walls will look too bare if 
unrelieved. Timber work in the gables 
would be very appropriate as well as 
charming, but solid timbers for this type 
of construction would be prohibitive in 
cost, and we will have none of the flimsy 
and insincege veneer that is sometimes 
used in imitation of this honest and sturdy 
old method of building. Brown-stained 
siding will fit both the type of our house 
and the pocketbook. 

“What type is the house?” you may 
ask. The answer to that is that it isn’t 
really any particular type, except Mod- 
ern American. It was built not to imi- 


pert with the patented 


STANDARD 
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We'll Send Your 


MONEY BACK! 


If you’re willing to 


Rain King 





est $3.75 





$3.50 


ain ioe 
— 





Wide Perey | (s ) 
"siiead Sm cte mee narrow strip 





Each brass nozzle a complete 
Sprinkler, hence two streams 





2—Gentle pres from both nozzles 
on Flowering Plants 


at ogee. Just the right range 
for average size lawn. 


4—Coarse Spray from both nozzles 
on Trees and Shrubs 





ALL Sprinklers ‘i ONE 


Plays any Stream, Spray, Distance, 


Direction, Whirling or Stationary 


1 —Easily adjusted to throw Fine Mist on 
Seeded Beds, Dense Spray, or Gentle Rain 
on Lawn or Garden, Drenching Down- 
ur, or Solid Streams on Shrubs, and 
rees. 
2—Throws water farther than any other on 
the same pressure. 

3—Waters large or small circles, pesatgne- 

away strips, odd plots, any angle. 


4—Plays like an ornamental fountain. 


5~—Runs on bronze bearings as smooth as a 
flywheel. 
6—Brass nozzles—lasts a lifetime. 


Pin a Dollar 





to the coupon and get 
Any Rain King or All 

Pa tman balance on delivery, 
Sa goods for refund. 


GIANT Rain King 
4 Nozzle—Double Capacity 
For large grounds, golf 
clubs, parks. Adjusts to 
height as well as distance, 
direction and spray—4 ft. 
fully extended. Plays in 
long sweeping spirals like 
an ornamental fountain, 
or four directions at once 

















when stationary. Com- 
plete, $12.50. 
Majestic 
Giant 
MAJESTIC Rain King 
Sprinkler Above 
ird bath below 


Entirely new idea for win- 


ning feathered friends while 
watering place. Operates 
on same principle as other 


Rain King models. Height 
enables it to throw spray 
well out over tops of veg- 
etables or plants. 15- in, 
height, $5; 24-in., $6. 


Rain King Snap-on Hose Coupler 
—snap your hose to faucet, 
sprinkler, nozzle, or hose 
section in a flash! Saves 
twisting — screwing and 
kinking hose. Easily dis- 
connected—but won't 
come apart or leak. 34" 


eH] cay size, 60c; 1" size, 80c. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed By 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
38 Years Making a Products 


5602 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
349 Carlaw Avenue, Toronto, Canada 








This offer couldn’t be made—and never 
has been—on any sprinkler but Rain King. 
Yet we don’t know what it is to have a 
Rain King come back, notwithstanding 
that we ship out thousands to all parts of 
the world. 

One reason is that here are all sprinklers 
in ONE—it makes no difference what kind 
of stream or spray is wanted, or where, the 
Rain King will give it by simply a twist 
of the nozzles and the set wheel. 

You'll be surprised and delighted with 
results in your Lawn, Garden or Vegetable 
Patch. You'll take new pleasure in making 
it bloom like an Eden. For correct sprin- 
kling takes less work, less water and less 
time. Letters of highest praise from Home 
Owners, Park Superintendents, Golf Club 
greens keepers, and Florists everywhere. 

If your dealer can’t show you these Rain 
King inventions, pin a dollar to the cou- 
~ and mail to us today. Pay postman 

alance on arrival, or return goods and get 
your dollar. We back the Rain King to win 
you completely, or we don’t want a cent. 








Only Nozzle That Does It 


Throws any stream from a Solid Jet, to Spray, 
to complete Shut-off, by a quarter-turn — that’s 
the Rain King Hose Nozzle. No packing, adjust- 
ments, or interior mechanism to get out of order, 
hence it’s wear-proof and leak-proof. Fully guar- 





anteed. Throws more 
water farther than any 
other known, size for 
size. Solid brass, $1.50. 


CHICAGO FI FLEXIBLE: SHAFT Co. 
5602 W 


- Roosevelt Road, Chicago. 
fond © re id, subject to my approval, Rain 
— ucts checked below. Enclosed dollar 
a jes on price. I agree to pay balance on ar- 
rival, or return 
Standard Rate King Sprinkler, $3.50 
~ (Denver, West, $3.75) $ 
Majestic Rain King Sprinkler 1) 15 inch, $5 
OC) 24 inch, $6 (Denver, West, $5.50 and $6.50) 
( Giant i wing Soctaee, $12.50 
Denver, West, $14.50 
0 ee King Hose Nozzle, $1.50. 
) Rain King Hose Coupler, 60c each 
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Variety Box 


100 Lovely Famous Darwin 


TULIPS 


Twenty well known named varieties, 
chosen for giant flowers, long stems, 
richness of tones, and color harmony. 
All will blossom together in May. 
Guaranteed to live and grow, true to 
type, true to name, and in vigor and 
beauty exceeding your expectations. 


Your order for these bulbs will be 
your personal import order. On July 
1, all our advance orders are taken to 
Holland to be filled with “top qual- 
ity’ bulbs from the new crop. Our 
prices, which include only cost, plus 
a commission or service charge, are 
therefore good only for orders that 
reach us before July1. Over 16,000 
clients annually act on this plan, 
including some whose gardens are 


famous. 
$ + 


100 bulbs 

50 bulbs $1.90 
1000 bulbs at $33.50—500 bulbs at the 1000 rate 
Bulbswill come to youearly in the Autumn, 
at the proper time for ae with clear 
directions. They will be shipped carriage 


repaid if remittance accompanies the order. 
With charge orders, please send reference. 


Choose Your Own Colors 


Order as many bulbs as ’ 
colors preferred. Each color will be packed 
separately and labeled with nameand color. 


Vivid Rose Crimson Rosy Carmine 
Violet Rose Dazzling Vermilion Cherry Red 
Salmon Pink Scarlet Oxbiood Red 
Deep Pink Orange Scarlet Purple Maroon 
Silvery Pink Salmon Scarlet Lavender Violet 

Bright Rose with Blush Margin 

Lilac Rose edged with silver 

Lavender margined with yellow 

Buff tinged with gold 

Bright Canary Yeliow 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOG lists and 
describes over 600 different bulbs, including 
fine assortments of Lilies, Peonies, Iris, etc. 
Supreme quality at reasonable cost. Every- 
ey guaranteed to bring satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Copy mailed on request. 


Address, CHESWICK, PA. 


henley .. 
scheniey 


GENUINE DUTCH BULBS / 
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tate a foreign style, but to house the 
life of a modern American family. From 
the requirements of the family life and 
the definite demands of the lot on which 
it was built did the house evolve. The 
lot, indeed, was the partner of the archi- 
tect. 

And so at last the house is finished. 
There is quaint-flowered paper in the 
bedrooms; the dining room is all dull 
green; the living room walls are of rough 
plaster, the woodwork is soft brown; in 
the kitchen hangs an orderly array of 
shining pots and pans; the rich blue of 


_ old china gleams thru the glass doors of 


the dining room cupboard; gay chintzes 
hang at the open casements. The cheer- 
ful rooms are ready at last for the busi- 
ness of living. 


“Highways are Happy Ways” | 


Continued from page 19 


touring party and the number of days 
spent in each particular state. Children 
under ten can be figured at one-half. 
This summer many tourists will turn 
their attention to interesting cities, 
relegating scenery a bit. Just as fashions 
follow fads, so do vacation habits, and a 








very definite trend toward cities was | 


noted last year. This new interest in 


| cities, some large and some small, is 


quite natural; for one thing the great 
scenic places have been rather completely 


| consumed—at least tourists at present 


feel that way about it—while cities are 
growing more and more enticing. Most 


large cities boast of something spectacu- | 


lar, like the old French quarter of New 
Orleans and the Stockyards of Chicago; 
also in cities one can always find famous 
museums, theaters, stores, and so on. 
Sight-seeing by airplane is now an as- 
sured commercial enterprise; in fact last 
summer there was a sufficient demand for 
it over great natural spectacles of the 
West to make sight-seeing flights profit- 
able, such as over the Grand Canyon, and 
last February there was inaugurated over 
Chicago a daily schedule of three sight- 
seeing flights. Someone has remarked 
that the only certainty about Americans is 
that we are in a state of flux, ever chang- 
ing, seeking novelty, and this summer 
thousands will leave their cars on the 
ground to take wings over such places as 


| historic Jamestown, our national Capitol, 
Choose from the colors as listed below. | 
ou wish, of the | 


the natural bridges of Utah, the valley of 


the Rio Grande, Pike’s Peak and so on | 


down the list. 





Music for Garden Clubs 
and Garden Festivals 


ISS BUCHANAN, the author 

of the delightful article, ‘How 
to Put Real Music Into Music 
Lessons,” which ap in this 
issue, has pes a list of records, 
piano rolls, vocal selections and 
piano numbers suitable for garden 
festivals. If you wish a copy of this 
Garden Leaflet No. 101 send a two- 
cent stamp for postage to the 
Garden Department, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 


_In the April issue of this maga- 
zine a statement was made to the 
effect that annual dues to the 
American iolus Society are $3. 
This should have read $2. 
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to your plantings 


Irises, most popular of all flowers, 
are easy to grow—most vigorous— 
adaptable to almost any garden 
plantings. 


—Bearded Irises for your rock garden. 


—Beardless varieties along the border 
and in the pool. 


Irises lend themselves just naturally to your 
well-planned garden—whether general ar- 
rangement, in a border with other perennials 
or in massed planting. They arc colorful, 
and this is the age of color. 


Write for free Iris catalog. 
All about Irises—How to plant an Iris 
garden—How to grow them. Many 
rare and valuable varieties. 
Special collection offers, 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc, 
Box B, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Also growers of improved 
peontes and tmporters of 
tulips in vartetics. Spec- 
tai collection offers. Free 
booklets. 














PEACOCK DAHLIAS 
AW Ada ee 

45%, DAHLIALAND, NJ. 
Bee 12 wires $1.50 


: New and Rare 
12 (Value—-$10.50) $3.50 


6 cy eahibltion $5.00 


alue — $15.00) 
All by mail Postpaid — Guaranteed to 
“The World's 


grow and give satisfaction. 
FREE our 1928 catal 

Best Dahiias” showing Waldheim 
Sunshine and tweive other varieties in Natura! 
Colors; the Leading Dahlia Catalogue. 
: PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 
Box 2, Dahlialand, N. J. 
The World's Largest Dahlia Growers. 














New, Beautiful White Art Stone 


BIRD BATH 


Freight paid in U. S. 
$1.00 more, West , 
of Rocky Mts. $14 95 
No.8. Height 35 in. Bowl 25 in. 
Send draft, money order or check. 
Illustrated Folder FR 
Benches, vases, fountains, 
sun-dials, gazing globes, 
. - lestals. 
ORNAMENTAL CONCRETE COMPANY 
2504 Edward Creighton Ave. Omaha, Neb. 


Get SHAW PVALL TRACTOR 






















Truck Gardens, ed 
Facma Wa: 2 
ee, ee mee riding or ty 
Try It 10 Days nea 
Write toe LIBERAL reverse 


SHAW MFG. CO., 1606 Front St., Galesburg, Kan. 


KEEP YOUR LAWN MOWER SHARP 


You can do it yourself easily and quickly with 
a Berghman Lawn Mower Sharpener. It is 
adjustable and lasts forever. A few sfrokes 
lad Es on each blade and your mower cuts like new 
et Te keep your lawn mower in shape this 
f—& summer SEND for thie handy sbarp- 
ts ener TODAY— postpaid—$1.95 
~ __ Berghman Company, 
a 5 737 W. Chicage Ave, Chicago, Mi. 
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Common Diseases of Iris 


Continued from page 20 


acteristics of the particular fungus which 
he finds growing on the spot. He then 

ives the fungus a long Latin name, and 
in referring to the disease he speaks of 
the “leaf spot caused by Didymellina 
iridis,”’ or whatever the botanical name 
of the parasite may be. The gardener, 
however, is not likely to be interested in 
such fine distinctions. A “leaf spot” is to 
him a “leaf spot,’’ and rightly so. It dis- 
figures his iris and he doesn’t like it. As 
a matter of fact it is not necessary for him 
to make any further distinction since 
leaf spots of this sort may all be controlled 
or at least held well in check by the same 
horticultural practice. 


HE commonest of the iris leaf spots 

is the one shown in the accompanying 
illustration (see end of article). It is to 
be found in the northern two-thirds of the 
United States. It may be present on the 
leaves at any time thruout the season, 
but as a rule it does not become notice- 
able until after the flowers have gone. In 
July or August the dead spots become 
numerous and are usually more abundant 
on the tip half of the leaf. Sometimes 


there are enough spots to kill an entire | 


leaf. Leaves are the factories where green 
plants manufacture food. Dead leaves, 
therefore, or even dead spots on green 


leaves mean less food manufactured, and | 


consequently less food available to be 
stored in roots or rhizomes. In the 
spring when new growth starts, the plant 
is entirely dependent on this stored food. 
If the supply is short there is a tendency 
for such a plant to be a weakling. The 
fungous parasite responsible for these 
dead spots lives over winter on the 
leaves which it has killed until a fresh 
crop of green leaves is produced by the 
accommodating iris plant, whereupon it 
attacks these in their turn. This fact 
provides the key to the method by which 
such parasites may be coteiiel. 

“All is fair in war,” and in the garden 
there is always a war on hand. Strike the 
enemy at his weak point. Hit him even 
when he is down. Catch the iris leaf spot 
parasite in his winter quarters on the dead 
leaves when he has no other place to go. 
Gather and burn all the dead and di 
eased leaves, either late in the fall or early 
in the spring before the new growth has 
appeared. A vigorous raking of the beds 
with a steel-toothed garden rake usually 
answers the purpose very well as the old 
leaves come away from the plants easily 
at this season. This is really a form of 
garden sanitation, and in the case of the 
iris “leaf spots” it has been found to be 
a very effective means of control. In the 
southern part of the country where the 
iris stays green all winter it may be neces- 
sary to resort to hand picking the dis- 
eased leaves or to et sanitation 
with from three to four applications of 
bordeaux mixture. The bordeaux spray 
does not stick very well to the iris foliage 
so this method can only be recommended 
as a supplementary one. 

Another disease of the t affecting 
the leaves is the iris rust. ile this is 
fairly common it is probably the least 
serious of all the iris diseases, since it does 
not apparently undermine the 
of the plants to the extent that the leaf 
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“Wonderful — but probably too 
expensive” you say. But why not 
get the facts before you decide? 


HINK of a warm-air heating plant which burns gas as 
perfectly as does your kitchen range. Think of a furnace 
without smoke, odor, soot, dust or ashes—one that automati- 
cally furnishes healthful, properly humidified, fresh-air warmth 
of the exact degree desired. Think of a furnace that need not 
be “tended” from the day you light it in the fall until you shut 


it off again in the spring! 


Columbus Gas Furnace 
The Heating Plant That Tends Itself 


WHEN properly burned, gas is the 

ideal fuel. It is always the same in 
quality ; supplied as you need it; paid for 
as you use it. It is clean, convenient, cer- 
tain; unaffected in price by strikes or 


transportation difficulties. 


The Columbus Gas Furnace converts into 
useful warmth, 80% of the heat units in the gas. 
Automatic control turns the gas on only as 
needed and shuts it off again when the ther- 
mometer indicates that the rooms are as warm 
as desired. Another automatic device always 
keeps the humidifier filled to the proper level. 
And the automatic safety pilot light makes this 


furnace safer even than a kitchen 
gas range. 


Bears the Blue 

Star of Approval 

of the American 

as Association 

Testing Labora 
tory. 


HEAT with 

gas! It is 
safe,clean,cer- 
tain. It gives you perfect comfort, always 
—care or concern, never! Free booklet 
tells how easy it is to have low-cost, de- 
pendable, fresh-air warmth — without 
ever again ’phoning for fuel or touching 
a shovel or ever again worrying about 
soot and ashes. 


The Columbus Heating 
& Ventilating Company 


425 W. TownSt., Columbus, Ohio 



















G45 economy is the outstanding accom- 

plishment of the Columbus Gas Fur- 
nace. No other domestic heating plant 
burns fuel more efficiently. And it saves, 
not only fuel, but all the bother, the atten- 
tion, the labor and the dirt as well. 


The Columbus Heating & Ventilating Co., i 
425 W. Town St., Columbus, Ohio. (Dept. 10) | 
You may send me free booklet. " 
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During the long, hot sum- 
mer days one longs for a 
cool, shady place in which 
torest, read or sew. A porch 
hung with VUDOR Porch 
Shades provides just such 
a place, airy and cool and 
protected from the blazing 
sun and gaze of passersby. 


VUDOR shades are made of beauti- 

SS fully stained wood 

sas é strips in many har- 

\ monious color- 

\ ings. The woven- 

in ventilator at 

the top pro- 

vides for 

4 perfect air 
circulation. 









Write for color illustration 
and name of local dealer 


HouGH SHADE CORPORATION 
1059 South Jackson Street 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


The only shade made with a Ventilator 
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| spots do. The rust can best be distin- 

guished from leaf spot by the fact that it 
| does not as a rule kill the leaf tissue, but 
appears as somewhat smaller reddish- 
brown or dull rust-colored spots scat- 
tered over the surface of the leaf. These 


a quarter of an inch in length, and often 
surrounded by an area of pale green that 
appears not unlike a halo. Little effort 
has ever been made to control this rust, 
but since it is caused by a fungous para- 
site which so far as is known lives over 
the winter on the old leaves in the same 
way that the leaf spot fungi do, the re- 
moval and destruction of the old foliage 
may be expected to keep it in check. 

The disease variously known as soft rot, 
root rot, or rhizome rot is not as com- 
monly found as are the leaf diseases. 
When the rot occurs, however, it is 
usually more serious than the leaf dis- 
eases and offers somewhat greater diffi- 
culty from the point of view of control. 
The common rhizome rot is not a fungous 
disease but is caused by one or more 
species of bacteria of the same sort that 
produce soft rot of carrots, cabbage, and 
other garden vegetables. These bacteria 
find the large fleshy iris rhizomes with 
their abundance of stored plant food a 
fine place in which to live and multiply. 
The result of this choice of a place of 
abode, on the part of these bacteria is the 
soft rot of the underground parts of the 
plant which may be first recognized by 
the drooping and death of entire fans of 
foliage. Upon further investigation it will 
be found that these fans are rotted off 
near the point of attachment to the 
underground stem, and the stem or 
rhizome itself is partly decayed and has a 
very characteristic and offensive odor. 


F AN infected plant is very badly 
rotted and is not of an especially valu- 

| able variety it should probably be dug out 
and disposed of. If the case is not so se- 

| vere an attempt may be made to save the 
plant. When it has been decided to try 
to save a plant, the plant should be lifted 
and all soft or decayed parts carefully 
cut away. A recent government bulletin 





posed to the sunlight for a day or two 


disinfectants used in such cases with a 
considerable degree of success. For this 
purpose a solution of one of the organic 
mercury disinfectants may be employed. 
The solution should contain about one 
quarter of one percent by weight, of the 


cayed portions, may be soaked in this 
solution for a short time, and when re- 
planted should be watered with a quart 
or two of the solution so that the ground 
is well soaked. Such treatment will often 
save a diseased plant but the plant will 
necessarily suffer a considerable setback 
in growth for at least a year. It should 
be borne in mind that all disinfectants of 
the type mentioned are poisons and 
should be handled accordingly. 

Crown rot is distinctly a southern dis- 
ease. It has so far been reported from 
only a few states in the South, but since 
the fungus which is described as the cause 
of the trouble is well known on a variety 
of vegetables and other plants it is prob- 
able that its occurrence on iris is much 
more general than the reports would indi- 
cate. The fungus is very susceptible to 





spots are usually elongated, seldom over | 


powder, or roughly about one-third of | 
an ounce of powder to a gallon of water. | 
The rhizomes, after cutting out the de- | 
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Maud Tousey Fanget 


Cribs 
Beautiful cribs. Durable. Scientif. 
realy built - Ly at rest- 
Can be washed. Ivory with blue or 
pink, pink or blue with white, café 
au lait. Decorated with flowers and 


nursery themes. In sealed cartons, 
Springs included. $12.50 to $40. 




















Easiest way to keep cages clean. Just slip a sheet of 
Kaempfer’a Gravel Paper into cage. No mussy loose 


gravel. © scraping or washing cage pan. Send 10c. 
silver or stamps, for postage and packing. Give size ne 
shape of cage, and your dealer's name, and get 2 full 
size sheets; also booklet on Care and Treatment of 


Birds—free. Send today—only 10c. 
"6S ESTABLISHED 1857 


AEM 
pt. B-I 914 W. Superior St., Chicago 
DEALERS—WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION 











recommends leaving such rhizomes ex- | 


before replanting. The writer has seen | 
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Yo mothers will receive man: 
valuable hints from Nw: look 
It tells all about furnishi Baby's 
room and about the Kiddie-Koop, 
the Bathinette and other furniture. 
Send for your copy today. Address: 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CoO. 
777 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 








of money. My Direct From Factory Plan 


aay of dealing makes my prices lower and I 
Hour Service— Jim eon teen 





Wi THE BROWN FENCE & Wil . 
HEH Pent. 328 mag Eieverand: onto |] 











Teach Children 
To Use 


Cuticura 


Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations 
Cuticura Soap K 
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cold so that it will never be a factor in 
northern climates. The destruction of all 
diseased portions of plants is to be recom- 
mended, and the drenching of the soil 
with a disinfectant as for soft rot is well 
worth trying. 

In connection with any consideration 
of the diseases of the iris it is well to keep 
in mind the fact that bearded iris is not 
a moisture loving plant whatever may be 
said of other varieties, such as the Japan- 
ese. All of the diseases mentioned are 
known to be favored by planting iris in 
wet or shady locations, and to be more 
severe and widespread in wet seasons. 


Disease as a factor in the culture of iris | 
may be in part avoided by planting only | 


in well-drained soil where plenty of light 
and air are available at all times. A little 
lime is also beneficial to bearded iris and 
its judicious use will help the plants to 
resist both leaf spot and soft rot. 





If your iris 

leaves look like 

these, your 

plant has leaf 
spot 














June in California 
Gardens 


WaAtTCH fruits and vegetable plants 
for aphis; spray with nicotine solu- 
tion every other day for a week and every 
other day hose off with strong spray of 
water. Watch for scale, woolly-aphis and 
meely-bug on citrus and other fruits; 
brush off with painters’ brush dipped in 
strong insecticide. For mildew on grapes, 
dust with dry sulphur and keep foliage 
dry in the night. For slugs use pieces of 
boards as traps and pick off in the morn- 
ing. Cut off suckers and blind shoots on 
fruit trees. For shaping and training, 
select. strong shoots and cut out weak 
ones. Stake runner beans, ete. Thin out 
fruit on trees and prop up limbs if re- 
quired 

All kinds of annuals and perennials are 
now ready to plant out. All kinds of orna- 
inental trees and shrubs, established for 
transplanting, from the nurseries, dahlias, 
chrysanthemums, tuberous begonias and 
coleus, may be planted out in sheltered 
spots. 

The foliage is now dead on most bulbs; 
dig up and store dry in cellar for fall 
planting, especially tulips, hyacinths, 
ranunculus and anemones. Pansy and 
cineraria beds that bloomed all winter 
may be changed now to summer flowers. 
Mulch freely to save water. 

Suckers or wild rose shoots may be 
grafted (budded) this month and made to 
bloom this year. Thin and train vines 
and climbing roses. Pick off spent flowers 
of everything except where fruit is re- 
quired. Keep hedges, borders and formal 
bushes digest: —A California Gardener. 
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Finer flowers . . 


better vegetables 
by this simple method 











Recommended by 
William L. Austin, Gardener, 
FRANK O. LOWDEN Estate, Oregon, III. 


“We. have used Vigoro two 
years with wonderful re- 
sults,” says Mr. Austin. “Our 
lawns have been thickly matted 
and arich green color all season. 
‘Flowers were hardier, more 
heavily blossomed and beauti- 
fully colored. 
“Vigoro used on our veg- 
etables gave quick growth and 
excellent quality. 
**Vigoro, I find, pro- 
vides complete nour- 
ishment that all plant 
life needs. I would 
gladly recommend it 
for real assurance of 
success.”’ 
Still time for you to 








enjoy this kind of success! Be- 
gin now. Vigoro develops hardy 
root systems, produces rich 
humus in the soil, helps grass 
choke out weeds. 

Clean and odorless, Vigoro 
can be sown by hand. And it 
costs only 10c to 20c for every 
100 square feet! 

Flowers, vegetables, shrubs 
—all respond wonderfully. 
Trees especially need this com- 
plete plant food. Apply it reg- 
ularly, throughout the season. 

See your dealer now. Full 
directions in every bag—100, 50 
and 25 lb. sizes; 5 lb. packages. 


Swift & Company, Chicago 


So clean, Endorsed by 
odorless, Leading 
can be sown Gardeners, 
by hand. Makes better lawns, gardens, Nurserymen 

flowers, trees and shrubs 


SOLD WHERE YOU BUY LAWN AND GARDEN SUPPLIES 
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You can now own one of these famous Gordon- 

Van Homes on liberal terms. If you own 

alot and have some cash we furnish all lumber 

and material—you pay like rent. Plan-Cut 955 

saves 30% labor. Wholesale prices—top quality 
material—no extras. Guaran 

years. Write for full facts and books 


BslO)80 





pees, direct- 
—e twenty from-mill 
on ees AN- 8 ( Facts about Monthly Payment Plan. 


“THE HUDSON” 
Six room shingle 
house; bath; fire- 
place. Can be built 
on payments of 


$45 


Per Month 


PLANS 


LAM ALOR A EBLE AME AACR IN ION tty aa all 


Build on Easy Monthly Payments 


This 140-page 
FREE Book 
shows s Photos. § 1137 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
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= Gordon- Van Tine Co. 





: Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 
rices : (C0 Please send me Catalogs. 


G ord on-Va nTi n & aig : I am Interested In... ........+sse000e 
PLAN-CUT N-CUT Homes 


try Houses. 7 
a 
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“Porch Shades by Warren” 
A Mark of Distinction 


Just as automobile makers know that 
the “last word” in correct design isthe 
statement,—‘‘Bodies by Fisher’’,—so 
may the discriminating Housewife be 
equally sure, not only of style distinc- 
tion, but of supreme Comfort, absolute 
Protection, and wise Economy by insist- 
ing upon “Porch Shades by Warren’. 


Warren’s “Ideal” or Warren’s “Rayn- 
tite’”’ Shades;—any width, 3 to 12 feet, 
either 6-ft. or 7-ft. drop; velvety smooth 
slats, oil stained in soft restful colors; 
easiest hanging device made; excellent 
raising cords, non-whip wires; durable, 
sightly. 


No matter where you hang them,— — | 
Open or Glazed-in Porch, Sun Room, 
Sleeping Porch, Breakfast Nook, Sum- 
mer Cottage,—you'll be proud of them. 
And so LOW in cost compared to their 
service! If your dealer hasn’t Warren’s 
Shades, send his name and size of your 
porch. Using the coupon below will 
bring you an attractive booklet. 





Gentlemen:—Please send me your booklet, 
“Porch Life”’. 


AUTOMATIC SHADE COMPANY | 
413-417 Summit St., Sauk Rapids, Minn. | 








At Last—A 
y 4 Perfect Lawn Edger 


Keep your lawn borders trim 
and clean-cut this quick—easy 
way. The Berry cuts and 
maintains a smooth grass edge, 
and scoops & = paves —_ 
that insures ainage, 
ali wane one be simple p m lite mo- 
tion. even a child 
can doit 











“Berry” Lawn Edger 
and Maintainer 


Send 
$2.50 


We ship prepaid. 
Positive money 
back guarantee. 











United ved 











Commonwealth Nai a 
Distributors, Inc.™ ditt Sto" 


Dept. B, Ist National Bank Bldg., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Homes of Outstanding 


American Women 
Continued from page 13 


been brought in, all at once on the little 
wagon, eliminating many steps and much 
time; apple pie and cheese and coffee 
came next. The conversation which ac- 
companied this most satisfying of suppers 
was as satisfactory as the meal itself: a 
discussion of gardening which, Mrs. Allen 





told me, she often rose at four-thirty to | 
do—early rising is a family trait, for Judge | 


Allen’s regular hour is only an hour later! 
—and a garden of sorts this family must 
and will have, even if it is only a garden 
in a city lot! Discussion of current litera- 
ture, of current events, of current prob- 
lems—presidential candidates, the latest 


biography of Napoleon, Deenie’s kinder- | 


garden schedule, the comparative merits 
of European and American sleeping cars, 


of Mid-Western and New England hotels, , 


| of mutual and beloved friends: the pleas- 


ant, well-informed, homely sort of con- 
versation indigenous to such a family 
circle as this. 

As we rose from the table we were con- 
fronted with the necessity of making our 
plans for the evening. Most of the family 
was going to a symphony concert, and I 
had been invited to go too. I felt dread- 
fully selfish, even to hesitate, for I knew 
of Judge Allen’s love for music, and of her 
own talent as a musician—a talent so 


| great that she prepared herself, by two 
| years’ study in Berlin, for the career of a 


professional pianist; a talent which 
earned her the position of musical critic 
on the Musical Courier and Continental 
Times (her first paying position), and 
later on the Cleveland Plain Dealer; the 
talent and the love which make the fine 
piano in the comfortable parlor its great- 
est ornament, and time regularly spent 
at this piano a regular part of her busy 
life. But, after all, I can listen to a sym- 
phony concert every week, and I do not 
often have a chance to see Judge Allen! 
So I confessed that I would rather stay 
where I was and talk with her; and said 
that if there were any room in the house 
which she preferred above all others, I 


wished we might sit there while we | 


talked. 

Smiling, she led the way up the beauti- 
ful staircase to a chamber dominated by 
a huge carved bed, and lighting the fire 
in the open grate, drew up two easy 
chairs before it. The rest of the furniture 
in this room was like the bed in character, 
carved and massive and handsome; but 
the pictures on the walls were entirely 
different in tone. Some were photo- 
graphs, some were colored prints, some 
were paintings; but all represented 
mountains — mountains in America, 


| mountains in Europe, mountains in Asia. 


Judge Allen guessed my unspoken ques- 
tion. 

“There are no pictures that mean so 
much to me as those of mountains, the 
peace of them, the serenity, the stead- 
fastness.’”” There was something in her 
voice, as she spoke, that made me think 
of that wonderful poem ending: 


“God, give me hills to climb— 
And strength for climbing!”’ 


and also of the immortal words of the 
Psalmist, “I will lift up mine eyes to the 
hills from whence cometh my help.” 
Judge Allen has indeed encountered 
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Economical-Complete 


Why fret about the daily menu or omens 
dinner, when The Settlement Cook 

help you plan and cook delicious meals? 2675 
treas' recipes, all tried in a home kitchen, 
assure success. Unusual recipes not found else- 
where, and pleasing variations of old favorites. 
The last word in cookery, covering every 
phase. Indispensable to bachelor or gists, betes, brides, 


experienced housek pre « d T 
agers. hable- 
ite oll Gag ad 5250 5 0 
Plus Postage 
Settlement Cook Book Co. 
434 Bradford Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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cme, ~SAVE MONEY 


| Heating Reulpuient 
We are MAKERS, not 
dealers, and will su ply you 
with a Hess We Steel 
Furnace, with all pipes and 
fittings, direct from our fac- 
tory, at prices that will sur- 
prise you, carrying fac- 
. tory profit only. 
Let us prove it. Send us a sketch of your 
house, we will make a heating plan and estimate. 
No obligation on your part, and glad to do it. 
Hess furnaces burn any fuel, never leak and 
deliver all the heat. 
the market 54 years, and better than ever. 
Sold on easy payments. Easily installed. 
Ask for our 48 page booklet on heating. 
HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
1206 South Western Avenue, Chicago 

















Of Quality | 
fem ot Growers, Im- 
and Hybridizers 

ATA 
stock, true to name 

De iptive Catalog is Free, 


IRIS | FIELDS 









hs 


FREE $2.00 WORTH OF GLADIOLI BULBS 


Ruffled Collection of 60 large bulbs. 4 won- 
derful varieties correctly labeled. $5.00 value 
prepaid for $3.00. Mail your order today to 


JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 1309 Division St. Goshen, Ind. 
Catalog Free 














PEONIES *( 


America's loveliest ¢ 

alten nt baoe olow. Cxtioe pion Cohen rite 
5 tisfact: 

WASSENBERG FARMS,” Box 286, p GOAN WERT, o. 
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career, but she found the “strength for 
climbing” because she has “lifted up her 
eyes and found help!”’ 

Judge Allen was longing for a quiet 
week-end among her pictures and books 
in this calm place, but instead of attaining 
it, she was leaving on a night train to 
make an address in a distant city on the 
outlawry of war, the cause to which she 
is dedicating so much of her life, for it is 
only at week-ends that she is free to 
leave her judicial duties. ‘“You must not 
misunderstand my position on this ques- 
tion,”’ she said earnestly, as we sat talking 
together. “I am not a ‘pacifist’ in the 

enerally accepted sense of the word. I 
lieve that defensive warfare must some- 
times still occur, until civilization has pro- 
gressed farther than it has at present. 
Our laws permit a man to shoot in self- 
defense, or even in order to defend his 
property; what is true in an individual 
sense should be true in a national sense 
also. But in like measure what we call 
murder for the individual, we should also 
call murder for the nation. I am deeply 
in sympathy with the Briand proposal 
that war should be formally outlawed be- 
tween France and the United States. 
Such a treaty would prove an example 
which other nations would in time in- 
evitably follow, just as the traffic light 
which halts the motor car, halts other 
cars which come after it. An occasional 
motor may disobey the signal, but the 
great majority obey it, more and more of 
them all the time. And so it would be 


with nations.” 

I ASKED Judge Allen if she allowed her- 
self no respite whatever from her work 

on the bench and her labors in the inter- 





“hills to climb” in the course of her | 





ests of world peace. Her reply contained | 


a pleasant revelation and a delightful 
invitation. 

“Yes, indeed, I have to allow myself 
some respite. So I have another home 
besides this, where I can occasionally slip 
away by myself, or with one faithful 
friend. It’s just a shack, without any 
pretensions to beauty; but some day I’m 
going to build more of a house on the 
same site. I own seven acres of land 
there, and it has a fine orchard and a 
lovely view. I even manage to have a 
garden in which I raise enough vegetables 
to keep myself supplied. Would you 
really care to see it? Because if you would 


Instantly I laid my engagement book 
before her. She produced hers. Neither 
presented a blank page. She was on the 
point of leaving for er I for St. 
Louis and “points West.’’ But because I 
was insistent and she was kind we both 
did a little “jugglin ’ and parted only 
after we had agr to “meet again in 
Cleveland on the 19th.” 

Bright and early in the morning of the 
appointed day, a fair day this time, which 
permitted Judge Allen to wear a purple 
hat and coat, both vastly becoming, she 
came for me, bringing with her a fellow- 
lawyer, with whom she is associated— 
Miss Susan Rebhan, whom I had already 
known pleasantly in Y. W. C. A. work. 
And all atop we motored out thru 
lovely ro country, with wooded 
slopes Beco with many different varie- 
ties of trees, slopes over which Judge Allen 
has tramped over and over again, until 
she knows every inch of them by heart. 
We caught glimpses, along the way, of the 
waves of Lake Erie, breaking into surf 
along the curving shore; of Mount 
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The zun-Dry-Ette h 


a steady, senate, but con 
quickly and more efficiently. 





Ww pgp dod new Laun-Dry-Ette washing system 


ur clothes hydraulic pressure washi 
draulic pressure cones force 
ed pressure 
the garments. Dirt is washed away 25 per cent more 


Washes, rinses, dries clothes—Saves your hands 


You will want to know about this wonderful development 
in modern washing methods. The Laun-Dry-Ette leaves 
you little more to do on wash-days than to place the clothes 
in the tub and turn a switch from time to time. It not only 
washes clothes clean, lovely and white, but rinses, blues 
and whirls them dry for the line. Your hands are safe; for 
pa be need never touch water, and they have no wringer 


Write for the Laun-Dry-Ette literature that tells all 
about this new hydraulic pressure washing action, and | 
explains how you can avoid greyness and rust spots in Ni 
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The beautiful 
Laun-Dry-Ette 
washes your 
clothes snowy 
white by hydrau- 
lic pressure. 
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No wringer: the 
touch of a switch 
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in 60 seconds. 
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How to: 


over old roof too.. You save painting 
and repair costs and you give the house 
an up-to-date appearance. The cost in- 
cluding material and labor is little more 
than one good painting job with repairs. 








an old home 


and. Fave money 


OU can make an old home warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer by laying WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles right over the old sidewalls and 










Home of Mr. ~ ey b —». Owosso, _. 
+ when remodeled, w, won 
Third Prize in m the 3 1027 Wea 

modeling Con 


Many old houses require little or 
change of exterior for shingling over reside. 
A book has been p 


repared 
aaa many examples of such work and 
tells how to proceed to he 


Inc. ae | Island 8t., “North Tonawanda, 
N. ¥. Western Plant—St. Paul, Minn. 
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WEATHERBEST Stainep Sumvaie Co.. Ine. 
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St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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EL PASO-SEED CO., El Paso, Texas 





RAREIRISES 


Our 1928 illustrated catalog 
describing over 200 exqui- 


site varieties, sent on 
Tequest. \. 
CARL SALBACH 
California's 


Grower 
300 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
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Residence of R. O. Smith, Kansas C iy. o, Edward Buehler 
Delk, Architect. Exterior Trim finished with Cabot’s Double 
White and Green Collopakes. Exterior Walls finished with 
Cabot's Old Virginia White Collopakes. Roof of Cabot's 

reosote Stained Shingles. Wale and 2nd Floor insulated 
with ith Cabot’s XX and XXX Quil 







Cabot’s Collopakes are the remarkable colors 
that are revolutionizing the art of a 
of homes and other buildings. They do 
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paint will, and more. 

Old Virginia White and DOUBLE-WHITE 
are respectively whitewash-like and brilliant 
semi-flat whites, of great covering power, 
beauty and durability. 


Cabot’s Semi-flat and Gloss Collopakes are 
obtainable in colors, especially more per- 
manent greens. 


Send tn the coupon below for full information 
on this advanced development in beautification 
and preservation of homes and other buildings, 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


Made by the Makers of 
Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
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IN? W every home can 
have beautiful up-to- 
date awnings. NOSUN 
Ready-to-Hang Awnings 
when hung are t he equal of 
Most custom made awnings 
in style and beauty, durabil- 
ity of materials and neatness 
of workmanship. You save because of quansien 
production. Modish California painted stripe 
patterns. Two styles: -open end with spears, and 
closed ends. Send for pattern illustrations in 
color and price lisr. 
NOSUN AWNING MBG. CO. 

501 N. Figueroa St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


NOSON Aonings 
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Gildesleeve, quiet and remote beyond the 
plains; we passed the house where Presi- 
dent Garfield lived, and the church the 
Mormons built, and the largest “nurs- 
eries’’ in the world, nurseries which are 
happy witnesses to the fertility and in- 
dustry of Ohio; we lunched both wisely 
and well in the historic and charming 
tavern in Plainsville. Best of all, we went 
to the “shack.’’ 

Not that the “shack” is in itself much 
to see. Almost any family could buy one 
as good for a little vacation home. It is 
really and truly just a “shack,” boasting 
no more architecture than a house in a 


| child’s Noah’s ark—a plain, square foun- 


dation, a pointed roof, four rooms. It 
contains no “modern conveniences”’; 
there is only a small oil stove in the 
kitchen, and the chambers overhead are 
unfinished and bare. But the little front 
living-room is cheerful and pleasant. The 
two cots that it contains are covered with 
gay Indian blankets; there are an old 
cherry table and an old walnut sideboard 
that are worthy of being classed as an- 
tiques. There is a harmonica, for Judge 
Allen will not live without some kind of a 
musical instrument, even in her “‘shack,”’ 
and she is learning to play the accordion, 
which she plans to bring out there, too! 
The chairs have been painted to a bright 
and happy blue by Judge Allen’s own 
hands; and outside, on the lawn, the wild 
strawberries grow—strawberries which 
she gathers and makes into shortcake. 
Beyond the lawn is the garden, with peas 
of her own planting and tending and 
picking and cooking; and beyond the 
garden is the orchard, a miracle of rosy 
bloom in springtime, which furnishes, in 
due season, the firm and rosy apples upon 
which we feasted as we talked. 

“A home which is a place where a 
family is gathered together in unity and 
cooperation and affection, a place of 
melody and harmony, both literally and 
figuratively, a place where a weary mind 
and spirit and body may find repose and 
respite and refuge, where the soul may 
commune with itself and with God.” 
Judge Allen has made of her home such a 
place as this. How many of us have done 
more? 





MENUS AND SCHEDULES FOR 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
“THREE leaflets, designed to help 


the mother of pre-school age 
children are offered this month by 
Mrs. Shultz. They are: 

1. Feeding schedules for the 

first year. 

2. Feeding schedules for the 

second year. 

3. Menus for the child from 

two to six years old 

Each contains recipes for prepar- 
ing all foods called for, and the 
feeding schedules are worked out to 
fit as nearly as possible into the 
working schedules of the majority 
of mothers. 

These leaflets have been pre- 
pared by Mrs. Shultz in collabora- 
tion with the four pediatricians 
(Dr. James E. Dyson, Dr. Lee For- 
rest Hill, Dr. Fred E. Moore, and 
Dr. M. L. Turner), who approve all 
material pertaining to child health 
that appears in this magazine. Ad- 
dress Gladys Denny Shultz, care of 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, lowa, and enclose a two- 
cent stamp to cover postage on each 
leaflet desired. 
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combining in one sturdy combina- 
tion—Swing, Teeter- Totter, 
Parallel ier. Flying Rings, 
Turning vapeze Size—7 
feet high, 7 feet long and 4 feet wide. 
Pinse Siste Soe co Se lowe © cumee, fo See gia. 
room or basement in winter Endore-d by authorities at 
the Universities of Chicago. Pen: «|vania, Minnesota, 
child specialists and deli d parents everywhere. Keeps 
children amused and off the street while building healthy 
young bodies. Holds five or six children at once. Kiddie 
Gym is built of selected woods and steel, durably made to 
hold the weight of any child; — arich red. Easily 
erected, parts ly interch 

Easy to Order. Send your name and address with 
check or money order for $15 to our nearest office and 
Kiddie Gym will be shipped at once, express or freight, as 
you prefer Shipping weight 60 Ibs. in carton. Or we will 
send express or freight collect Ask = our attractive cate 
logue of health toys—“Rosy Cheek Town.” 


THE KIDDIE GYM CO., 9 
Power Bidg., Nicollet Island. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Western Office: 360 Third Ave., Venice, Cal. 
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WEEDLESS LA Wig 


fertilize with 


» ARCADIAN «> 


Su Sulphate ofAmmonia ““ 


Marvelous concentrated fertilizer—‘‘the best single 
chemical fertilizer that can = used on a lawn,” says 
Geo. T. Moore, D Mo. Botanical Gardens. 
Looks like fine, dry sand—easy to apply. Sets up 
soil reaction that helps grass and hinders weeds. 

Economical! 10 Ibs. cost only $2.00; 25 Ibs. $4.00 
cash with order. C.O.D. ices a few cents more. 


Mail your order today. Address THE 4 — wy! 
COMPANY, Lawn and Garden 
Rector 8t., New York, N. Y. 


Service Dept., 40 























Garden Mistakes Are Expensive-- 
Why Make Them? 
‘THE Subscribers’ Information Bur- 
eau of Bet*er Homes and Gardens is 
here to answer questions and give help 
so that planting and cultural errors can 
be avoided. if you wish advice on gar- 
den questions, = write the Subscribers’ 
Information Bureau, care of Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
There is no charge except a stamped 
envelope to carry our reply to you. 


Be a Tea Room Expert 


ay TEA room managers, assistant managers, host- 








, table directors, buyers, ete., needed every- 
where. We teach you entire business in your 
Spare time. You can quickly qualify as a tea room expert, 

ready to step into a well- executive position or open 
a tea room of your own, A splendid income, fascinat- 
ing work Yr easy houre await you. a ‘NOW for 
Froe 44-Page Book. tea tor Profit.’ 
ye Lewis Tea Room Institute 
es Dept. AW-4066 Washington, D. C. 


PEONIES 


reward your labor with mon- 
ey a hundredfold. Write 
for our catalog showing 











winning M =. Mp a 
photographs in 7 oe 
contest. 10 #, * dis- 
count on placed this 


month. 
Mohican Peony Gardens | 
Box 449 ~— Reading, Pa. 

















40 RUFFLED GLADIOLUS ‘nsx $1.00 


including Rose Glory, Helen Franklin; Bothin, Mona Lisa, , Shaylor, ete. 
plump first es bulbs, fine named var., mixed.... $1. 
2: z iblets, as, 38 sagh 19 fae vats Si’ a fatsled. eo eeee 
3 white 2 | pink, 2 red, 2 yellow cannas, i. isbeled *. ica .33- oe 
NS Box 650 


SHILOH GARDE P. Oo. 
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Tendencies in Rose Growing 



















































Continued from page 9 


veil has been lifted we have had brought 
in some glorious roses from eastern Asia, 
some of them the result of the investiga- 
tions of that prince of plant scouts, E. H. 
Wilson, who is now keeper of the Arnold 
Arboretum at Boston, from whence have 
come the best of our hardy garden adorn- 
ments for a generation and more. Rosa 
hugonis is a west China introduction that 
belongs in the shrubbery. It gives us 
lovely arching, spirea-like branches, cov- 
ered very early in the spring with vast 
numbers of bright, clean yellow, single 
flowers. This Hugonis rose is reported as 
hardy as far north as the rose grows, but 
it isn’t much of a performer in the far 
South. In this same group are R. xanth- 
ina, R. spinosissima, and the new Dr. 
E. M. Mills, one of the Van Fleet hy- 
brids introduced by the American Rose 
Society and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. They are all vigorous shrubs and 
will take care of themselves. Belonging 
here also is Heart of Gold, another Van 
Fleet Hybrid, and in the group of what 
Dr. Van Fleet, the most important hybri- 


ever had, wanted to call his “dooryard”’ 
roses, that would take care of themselves 
wherever they were placed. 

But my own experience of the last 
several years has convinced me that very 
many of the presumably delicate Hybrid 
Tea roses will do exceedingly well in the 
shrubbery border, even contiguous to 
evergreens or vigorous shrubs, where 
tradition insisted roses would not prosper. 
I have had great satisfaction the past 
summer from William F. Dreer, a rose 
which did not do well in the open but has 
exceeded itself in beauty under condtions 
of half sun and much shelter. 

Then one can use in this group of shrub 
roses the veteran and ubiquitous Gruss 
an Teplitz, which is either low rose or 
high rose as you want it, and will do 
almost anything for you except stop 
blooming its sweetly fragrant bright crim- 
song flowers whenever it grows. With it 
must be considered the vigorous F. J. 
Grootendorst, which is described as “a 
rugosa rose with the flowers of a red 
carnation,” and which does grow vigor- 
ously anywhere and blooms all the time. 
Perhaps the finest tendency in Ameri- 





can rose growing is the tendency to get 
together for roses socially in groups, and 
civically in municipal rose gardens. 
Under the fostering care of the American 
Rose Society, which has more than five 
thousand members scattered all over this 
broad land, all of them interested ama- 
teurs and fortunately with not many 
experts, the holding of rose shows, or rose 
pilgrimages, has prospered, and there 
have been many lovely garden days en- 
joyed by those who took their neighbors 
to see some neighbor’s rose garden at a 
time when the flowers were at their best. 
Then, too, the emulation of the rose show 
has brought out many unsuspected 
blooms, and it is to the glory of the rose 
that some inspired woman can produce 
from one plant in her back yard a flower 
which will be the best in the show, far 
surpassing those that result under the 
care of the millionaire’s professional gar- 
dener. The rose is a democratic plant and 
recognizes no social distinctions, except 
as it seems to favor the more lowly. 








dizer of ornamental plants America has | 
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Whirling)Fairy, 








the Hot Summer Days 








The kids can sprin- Nothing to Adjust The Whirling Fairy 
kle just as well as Simply aby od up fn) 50 
Mother or Dad, for ? eet (2000 sq. ft.) on 
the Whirling Fairy Let ’Er Run the large lawn or 
has nothing to ad- garden. Large cov- 
just or get out of erage saves many 
order. re-settings. 
It swirls and leaps On small lawns 
and dances, making with water turned 
our lawn a real low, it sprinkles 
airyland. evenly. 
Every Whirling Fairy Price $1.75 at your deal- 
guaranteed satisfactory, or ers, or send $2.00 for a 
your money back. postpaid Whirling Fairy. 
Sprinkler catalogue on request. 


L. R. NELSON MFG. CO., Peoria, Illinois 





Grow Better Roses 


Control Mildew 
and Black Spot 


SPRAY with invisible te git = Acts like magic on 
roses affected with Mildew or Black Spot. Stimulates 
plant and gives to any amateur blooms as brilliant and * 
profuse as professionals achieve. Fungtrogen spray is | 
equally effective for hollyhocks, snapdragons, geraniums, 
chrysanthemums, phlox, sweet peas, etc. 








No discoloration of leaves. Does not clog nozzle of 
sprayer. Dilute 60 times for use. Endorsed by leading 
horticulturists. , 
Prepaid: half-pint $1, pint $1.50. Ask your dealer or se. ‘hese, com. 
send check. Aphistrogen 
killsaphis (plant 
ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY Vice)» saite leaf 
3638 Filbert Street PhiladelphiaPa. eating insects. 











Write for free bulletin, “Black Spot Control.” Valuable to every rose lover. 





WATER LILIES 


How to build and plant inexpensive pools 
and care for water lilies—completely ex- 
lained for the amateur in our new FREE 
ATALOGUE, illustrated in color. Over 
80 water lily varities described. 
SPECIAL COLLECTION OFFER 


Ou popuies Mastiee sHe—t qonery yellow, 1 shell pink; 

pure white-3 free biooming, 

hardy water lilies . .  , . Only $3 Postpaid 

Take advantage of this offer. Many other economical 

— collections described in the Free Catalogue, 
md for it today. 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 


Specialists in Water Gardening for 52 years. 
Box BG - Hynes, California 





ed assist students and graduates in 
dev ng their businesses. Estab- 


started and 
hed 1916. Write for informati 
today! 


nm; it will open your 
eyes. Do it You'll never regret it! - 
American Landscape School, 79-J.. Newark, N. Y. 




















A Letter For You 


EAR Boys and Girls: What season 
of the year do you like the best of 
all? It seems to me that most boys 

and girls would vote on summer with its 
long vacation days, to work in their little 
gardens, to go camping and to have a good 
time generally. During these long sum- 
mer days, while we are having a 
good time, we must not forget to 
give our pets loving care. Dogs, 
chickens, rabbits and ponies all 
like to stay in the cool shade in 
summer and all pets like fresh 
drinking water. 

What is your favorite pet? Per- 
haps it is a nice faithful dog, or a 
little white kitten, or you may 
have a queer pet such as a frog 
or a turtle. Won’t you write and 
tell me about your pets and what 
they can do? Remember, every 
child whose letter is printed in 
this department receives a check 
for $2. Address all letters to 
Louise Rockwell, Children’s Pleas- 
ure Chest, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines, Iowa. 


A True Story 


T some time or another we 
may have read peculiar 
stories of wolves taking care of 
children, and cats taking care of 
puppies. Altho it is hard to be- 
lieve, it may be true, for in this 
house there is something of the 
sort. A week before Christmas, our old 
black cat had four kittens, and in the 
morning when I came downstairs, I found 
my collie dog had the mother cat cor- 
nered and was mothering the little 
kittens. 

I found a medium-sized box and put 
the mother cat and kittens in it and set it 
behind the stove so the dog couldn’t get 
them, but the dog howled and barked so 
pitifully that I had to take one kitten 
from the mother and give it to the dog 
and change around that way very often 
during the day. 

During the night the dog bit a hole in 
the box and stole away every one of the 
kittens from the mother. 

They are now several weeks old and 
still the dog loves them as much as ever, 





100 


The 
Children’s 


Pleasure 


Chest 


Conducted by 


LOUISE ROCKWELL 


but if the cat shows herself above the 
box, the dog wants to fight with her. It 
certainly was a cunning little picture to 
see the dog carrying those little kittens 
around. 

I am a little orphan boy living in the 
Ozark Mountains.—Charles Caughey, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 





































Getting Acquainted 


MUST tell you of something I enjoy 

doing very much, and how I happened 
to become interested in it. 

One day I was going thru the woods, 
when I spied a bluebird trying to get a 
long straw, which he held in his bill, into 
a hole in a tree. I knew he must be 
making a nest and became in- 
terested right away. Nearly two 
weeks later, I brought a ladder 
with me and peeked into the 
nest. There lay the neatest little 
nest I ever saw and in it four pale 
blue eggs. Each day after that I 
came and watched the two birds 
take turns sitting on the nest 
while the other one went in 
search of food. I used to bring 
crumbs and grasshoppers with 
me and put them near the nest. 
Bluebirds love grasshoppers. 

Soon both birds were busy fly- 
ing back (Look on the next page 


lf akind fairy gave you your choice 
of the pets pictured on this page, 
which one would you take? 
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and forth with food in their bills and I 
knew that the eggs must have hatched. 
One time, however, I gave myself away 
by making a sudden motion. The male 
bird, which is brighter in color than his 
little wife, began to prance to and fro in 
front of me trying to distract my atten- 
tion from the nest above. 

One day I got an inspiration when I 
saw the same little fellow prancing up 
and down on the shore of the lake - 
ing himself in the still water. So the next 
time I went to his home I attached a | 
small mirror in a convenient place near | 
the nest. It truly was great fun watching | 
the proud little fellow pose in front of the | 
mirror. 

All thru the summer I watched him | 
and his mate bring up their family. And 
some time later, I had a lovely time 
watching them trying to teach the young 
ones how to fly. 

After that, I had to come away from | 
the country, but I intend to become ac- 
quainted with more than one bird family | 
next summer. It was such fun watching 
their antics. I know that there are other | 
girls and boys who must be interested in 
watching the birds, too.—Eleanor Harri- 
gan, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 


A Spelling Rule 


AUNT MARY was hearing Alice spell. | 
: now hese — a tf 

school lately with spelling e class 

come to those puzzling words, like con- Act as lostess to the 

ceive, relieve, ao deceive, that — 

grown men and women sometimes have 

to think about because they can’t re- Maytag Next Washda y 

member whether the “e’’ or the ‘i’ 

comes first in the last syllable. ‘ 
It was dear Aunt Mary who smoothed ‘ . ; . 

away Alice’s difficulty. . NVITE the Maytag in for a trial washing. It will make 
‘Why, you dear child!’’ she exclaimed. washday a holiday for you, make the week’s washing a 


“Didn’t you know that the key to all hou 
those ‘e-or-i’ spellings is your own name— pleasant task of an —_—— 


Alice? Now, listen—this is the rule: If See the torrent of hot suds, augmented by the 
an ‘l’ comes just before the troublesome 
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vowel, as in believe or relieve, why, then, smooth, rounded corners of the seamless, heat-retaining, 
follow it with an ‘i’ because the ‘l’ in cast-aluminum tub, flush out all the dirt by water action 
Alice is followed by an ‘i.’ But if a ‘c’ alone. See this gentler, yet faster and cleaner, washing 


comes just before, as in conceive or re- tie n : : 
ceive, that Sollee & with on “ beeen principle which removes the most stubborn dirt without 


the ‘ce’ in Alice is followed by an ‘e.’ Now, the aid of hand-rubbing. 


that is the rule that never fails. And it . 
surely is a rule you could never forget any See, for the first time, both soap and water removed 





more than you could forget your own evenly from all parts of the garment—bunched overalls, 

— be that Al heavy blankets, thin handkerchiefs, buttons and ornaments 
ou may sure a ice Was never . 

again bothered by those troublesome going through New Soft Roller Water Remover safely. 

“e’s” and “‘i’s.’”—A. K. Practically every operation is automatic—self-adjusting 


tension, self-reversing drainboard, automatic feed board 
and instant safety tension release. 

Telephone any Maytag dealer for a free trial washing 
in your own home. Find out why the Maytag has been 
accorded World Leadership. If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t 
keep it. 














\ Peesh, | ry : | THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


Founded 1894 
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pay 











Meine hs 


“When I grow up,” said Tagabo 
“I’m going to be a tailor, 
A clown in some big circus show 


Sd ccd 5 eg he met 
Perhaps I'll be a baker man 


With pon the shelf 

But while Im justo tle bear 

I'm glad to be myself.” 
—Marguerite Gode. 


A postcard request brings an interestin book- 
let—“ Better Methods of Home Laundering. 




















(Look on the next page) 
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AUDELS GARDENERS. 
& GROWERS GUIDES 


Every home and market 

gardener and all growersof vege- 

tables, flowers and fruits should 

own these Guides, These books give 

the proven methods that bring suc- 

cess and profit. Easy to read, understand 

and apply. Hundreds of iliastrations, diagrams, 

sketches; all necessary , planting and fertil- 

izing tables, A complete study course for the be- 

ginner; an up-to-date cyclo ia and reference for 

= tay y = gardener, BA Fak a yt oe 
Volumes. 


SECRETS OF SUCCESS 


Mr. E. C. Vick, author of this work, includes the 
hints, discoveries and short cuts used by up-to-date 
growers, Complete instructions are given in the 
most modern and successful methods of improv- 
ing soils by proper working, draining and 
Lear rw ow to grow and market the best 
etables; how to cultivate the finest 

how to cultivate and propagate beau- 

titul lowers. Ready Reference Index toeach volume. 


ON APPROVAL 





Nota cent to pay until you see the Guides. No ob- | ~ A , ~ 
| the milk, it will be easier to wash. Take 


ligation to buy unless you are satisfied. Fill in 
coupon in pencil. Send now—today—get this great 
help ip library for g gardeners ai and d growers. — 


a -t43 Theo. Audel &Co,. 65 W. 23 St. New York 
Send me AUDELS GARDENERS and 
tintin GROWERS Lr gy Be en. | 
COUPON for free examination. If satisfactory, 
monthly until $6 is paid. 






will send you $1 in 7 days, then $1 
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Join the Vacation Cooking Club 


ARY LOUISE likes to cook. Every 
time I teach her to make a new 


dish, she is happy, and her daddy is as” 


proud as can be of her desserts and salads. 


Tommy, the little boy who lives across | 


the street, is interested in cooking too. 
He expects to be a cowboy some time and 
he does not want to starve when he is out 
on the ranges. 

I heard Mary Louise and Tommy talk- 
ing the other day about the time I helped 
them prepare a gelatine dessert. They 
said it was real cooking fun. I wonder if 
other girls and boys are not interested in 
trying the stunt they performed? Before 

tell you about it, lam going to makea 
few suggestions about ways to win moth- 
er’s approval. If you wash up all the 
dishes you soil and sweep up the crumbs, 
your mother will be pleased. She also 
will want you to follow your recipes care- 
fully 

Mary Louise says the fine thing about 
this dessert is that the pudding is a good 
way to serve milk. She means there is 
much wholesome milk in it. 
pudding Chocolate Treat at our house. 

To make it, soak 2 tablespoonfuls of 
granulated gelatine in 44 cupful of cool 
milk for ten minutes. Place 3% cupfuls 
of sweet milk in a pan and heat it until 
a thin scum has formed on top, but do 
not let it boil. If you will rinse the pan 
out with cold water before you pour in 


the heated milk from the stove and add 
the softened gelatine, 34 cupful of sugar, 
and 2 squares of unsweetened chocolate, 
melted. (The chocolate is cut in fine 
pieces, placed in a saucer and set on top 
of the tea kettle for a lid. The steam will 
melt the chocolate.) Then add a pinch 
of salt for flavoring. Stir the mixture until 
the sugar and gelatine are dissolved, then 
set it into a pan of cold water to chill. We 
like to add a little ice to the water, to 
hurry things along. When the mixture 
begins to thicken, stir in a cupful of finely 
cut raisins. Pour into molds that have 
been wet in cold water, or leave in the 
pan, and put into the refrigerator to 
become firm and cold. 

Sometimes Mary Louise uses cut figs 
or dates instead of the raisins. Other 
times she uses chopped nutmeats or has 
the Chocolate Treat plain; that is, no 
fruit or nuts are added. She always re- 
ceives compliments when she makes this 
dish. And this reminds me that she 


- wants me to tell you how she removes 


gelatine dishes from the molds. She 
wrings a clean cloth from hot water and 
wraps around the mold. She lets it stay 
there just long enough, which is only a 
few seconds, to soften the gelatine so it 
will slip out.—Mary Louise’s Mother. 





The Contest Winners 


great many boys and girls are 

going to win prizes in the 
Plant Alphabet Contest, so do not 
be surprised if you receive a pack- 
age one of these days. Those of 
you who did not try this contest 
missed out on a lot of fun. * Names 
of the first and second prize win- 
ners will be given next month., 
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A NEW, SAFE SPRAY 
for Healthier Gardens 










Safe for 
everything 
except destruce 
tive insects. 

Now your plants can be assured 
of positive protection against insects 
by using this new spray, perfected after 
five years of yy and experimentation. 


Sheps en ray controls and kills both 
sucking and chewing insects and improves 
foliage. Non-poisonous for human beings, 


birds, animals, and plants, but sure death to 
insects. Will not injure the most delicate 
blooms or plants. Is readily mixed and easy 


to use. ollow directions for surprisingly 
satisfactory results within 24 hours. Money 
back guarantee! A 16 oz. bottle makes 128 
quarts of spray. Sold through seed, hardware 
and drug stores. 


Shepard Laboratories 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
If your dealer cannot 
eunply you. wri write name 
and send Vay . 25 for 
ee A. —_ 
thon. ) “Write for FREE 
folder ** prays’ 
® guide telling how to 
better care for your gar- 
n—how to free it from 
ell insect pests. 
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GiveYour Roses a Chance 








100% Roses, and other flowers, can 
Effective not thrive when infested with 


Aphis or Plant Lice. Keep 
them on ge and healthy 
by spraying wi 


NICOTINE 


Get a bottle of “Rose Nicotine” 
from the nearest drug store. It has 
been the standard flower spray for a 
quarter of a century. Vitrol sprays 
will NOT kill Rose Aphis—you 


Three Sizes MUST use Nicotine. 
20 Gents =~=6sC. E. JAMIESON & CO. 
75 Cents Mig. Chemists Detroit, Michigan 








| f7RIS 


Fomers * *Mother-Of- 
warl"’ — (pale —_ 
re with 
creamy undertone)—a rare Iris aaa 
will be proud to grow. Given with our 
introductory bargain collection of — 


25 IRIS $1.35 


All regular sized plants worth 360 o 
more each—best svaazeties, 1 colo: 


Delivery earl ugust. Get 
quainted with Pteltter’s wondertul > a 
pany ~y ler direct or 


pe ° 
— 2 catalog and big Peonies 
a: 
THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
Winona, Minnesota 











To Hang Up Things 
Moore 
Push-Pins 
(Glass Heads—Stee} Potnts) 
for photos and wall decorations 
10c Pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 
Use asope! 47 hy Hangers for 


6 Glorious Dahlias $1 


Soft pink, shell pink and white, pure white, canary 
yellow, white and lavendar and gold. From dainty 
Pompons to huge Decoratives. Plant them in your 
garden. Order “‘Kentucky Bred’’ Garden No. 1, 
Six Dahlias, $1.00. Write for catalog. 


JACOB SCHULZ CO., Inc. . 
Box 646, Dept. F. Louisville, Ky. 


Walsh G Tractor 


Plows, Seeds, Lawns & Hay 
For og 
Single & Twin Eagine-beit Jobs it Jobs. Catalog Free 


ALSH TRACTOR CO, ines Ti Pe SE 
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Will Rogers in His Garden 


Continued from page 23 


at home. Great place for the kids... . 
I wish I could be there all the time.’’ He 
added the last sentence somewhat wist- 
fully. “But you see I’m not out here on 
the road for what people think. I was 
sent to Iowa by the state of California, 
to look over our future citizens. We have 
a kind of selective immigration system, 
you know, and we’re getting kind of par- 
ticular about the folks we take in. So 
they send me out to look ’em over.” 


N some ways there is an advantage in 
having this sort of an interview, for 
when I went to Beverly Hillsit was possible 
tosecure aunique perspective of the man— 
a perspective which reveals his .great 
popularity. Standing in his own garden, 
seeing his handiwork, talking with mem- 
bers of his family and his neighbors, I 
obtained a new perception of the quali- 


ties which appeal to the American imagi- | 


nation. Despite the fact that his work 


keeps him away from his home much of | 


the time, he is so truly an integral part of 
his own home and his home grounds that 
the situation affords an unusual study. 

Like other really great humorists, he 
has his serious side. He has a deep and 
abiding sense of his obligation to his 
family and his home, and is thoroly 
wrapped up in them. He is prodigiously 
industrious and is always busy contriv- 
ing new joys for his family. 

At the house the first member of the 
family I met was Jim, aged twelve, play- 
ing with his Airedale dog. Like his 
father, he is proficient in the use of a 
rope, and has the same sturdy, whimsical 
curve about his upper lip. The next was 
Miss Theda Blake, Mrs. Rogers’ sister. 
Mrs. Rogers was on tour with her hus- 
band at the time. Mary, aged fourteen, 
was on the way to school. Bill, aged six- 
teen, was at Culver. 

“Will is a great big boy,”’ said Miss 
Blake with a reminiscent glint in her eye. 
“He loves to romp with the children and 
is all wrapped up in them. He likes 
everybody. Out on the ranch one of the 
Mexicans beeame ill, and he was so 
anxious about him—kept inquiring how 
he was getting on. He is very enthusias- 
tic about that ranch. I wish you had time 


to see it. It is out toward the coast, near | 
the Riviera development, and there is | 


plenty of room there for his polo field. 

“When he came here seven years ago 
this place was raw and undeveloped. 
There was a big bean field out in front. 
But Will pitched in, planting most of the 
things himself, and now we think it is 
quite wonderful. Will wants things to 
grow right now, so some of the trees were 
brought in almost full grown. But the 
smaller ones have grown remarkably in 
seven years. 

“He is very fond of the view of Los 
Angeles we have from the front door. 
When he came home from one of his trips 
he thought the shrubs around the porch 
were too tall. “The view is all we have 
here,’ he told the gardener. ‘Bring up 
your saw.’ The work went vigorously 
forward until the man had ‘dehorned 
everything,’ as Will said in the old cow- 
boy language. 

“He was born at Ooligah, Oklahoma, 
near Claremore, on his father’s ranch, 
about 46 years ago, and probably owes 
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an ordinary sprinkling-can or spray- 
er. Kills roots as well as tops. 

Sold by leading seed and hardware 
stores in packages of various sizes. 

Send for a trial package and book- 
let today. The regular $2.00 size 
contains eight times the quantity of 
the 50c package. 


Thousands of home owners are 
ridding their driveways, paths and 
clay tennis courts of weeds with Atlas 
—a safe and sure chemical weed 
killer—without disturbing the sur- 
face of the ground. 

Merely mix Atlas in water—as 
directions show—and sprinkle with 





CHIPMAN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
BOUND BROOK, N. J. 

Enclosed is 50 cents (no stamps) for a trial can parcel post prepaid of super- 
concentrated Atlas Non-Poisonous Weed Killer and Booklet “‘A’’, One trial 
can makes 24 gallons of Weed Killer. 

Enclosed is $2.00 for regular size can—makes 20 gals. of Weed Killer. 

















In Brilliant and Distinctive Colors 

\ Rick patterns, original in design—effects 
and colors that breathe of old Spain and 

the Riviera villas. Duban Awnings are ar- 


tistic, they will add charm and distinction 
to your home. 


























a Tailor Made 
(ik: 5: OY, Reasonably Priced 
z ECs Duban Awnings are made from high grade 
i "¥2_3 materials, with galvanized frames and fix- 
yas" 7 tures. They will be delivered to you prompt- 
S| ly and will give enduring saldladion. 
; 


Write now for the samples of beautiful 
color combinations, prices, and name of 
nearest dealer. 








——— 








THE DUBAN SHADE CORP. 278 S. Clinton Ave. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Have Fun 


“esi 
ah Making Money 
*{ =) Yes, You Can—Anybody Can make 
a a lot of money right at home and, 
what’s more, have real fun doing it. 
We show you how, we furnish everything 

necessary on an easy basis. 

® to learn about our plan, 
Costs Nothing all details are given you 
free. Write today for beautifully illustrated idea 
book telling all about our methods which have made 
so many women independent. Learn how easy it is 


to make from $10 to $25 per week in the most de- 
lightful home work you can imagine. 


Don't miss this opportunity! Write Now. It's FREE 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 89-G, ADRIAN, MICH. 


See GARDEN 
’ FURNITURE 


Bird Baths, Vases, Lawn 
Seats, Arbors, Trellises, 
Sundials, Bird Houses — 
Everything in Garden Fur- 
niture. Also beautiful 


ART STONE 


and Granite Pieces for 
the formal garden. 








a 


Simple and inexpensive designs for the 
tiniest lawn. 
Write for Catalog No. 28 
CENTURY LUMBER CO. 
Garden Furniture Dept. 28, Des Moines, lowa 

















Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 
from Van’t Hof & Blokker, Limmen, Holland. Over 30 
years in American trade. Tulips, Hyacinths, etc. 
ices F.O.B. New York and Toronto. No customs bothers. 
Catalog and booklet on bulb growing on request. 
Representative for United States and Canada 


8. B, MeCready, 480-F Branswick Ave. Toronto 4, Can. 






GOLF SICKLE 
WONDERFUL 
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Your Garden And Home 
Will Benefit By 
The Summer Issues. Of 
BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 


You will be pleased, we feel sure, with the unusual array of fea- 
tures Better Homes and Gardens will carry during the summer 
months. 

Better Homes and Gardens gives you year-round service. Prac- 
tically every article in the July number is adapted to midsummer 
home and garden activities. 

Here are just a few of the interesting, instructive and inspiring 
things which you may read in the July issue: 


Lilies of the Garden 


Now you can grow these 
beautiful and fragrant flow- 
ers in your own garden. Mr. 
C. D. Kirkpatrick, an author- 
ity on lilies, tells you about the 
different varieties, how to 
plant them, and their proper 
care. They are appropriate 
for practically any part of 
your garden and, while they 
may appear delicate, require 
very little of your time. Year 
after year your garden can be 
beautified by the courtly lilies. 

















Furnishing the Outdoor Living Room 


Your garden can be your living room during the warm months. Of course, 
it must be comfortable, and this article will tell you about the best types of 
garden furniture—tables, lawn seats, chairs, etc. 


No More Bugs 


If you have ever had a beautiful flower bed or thriving vegetable patch 
destroyed by bugs, you appreciate what a tragedy it is. We're going to tell 
you how to make your garden a very uncomfortable place for the bug family. 


Arranging Flowers in the Home 


Do you display the flowers 
you bring into your home to 
the best advantage? This is in- 
deed an unusually helpful arti- 
cle. You will be amazed what 
a remarkable difference will be 
obtained by a few simple 
changes in the arrangement of 
cut flowers. Some fine pic- 
tures illustrate this feature. 
Try out the suggestions in 
your home this summer. The 
results will please you. 

















Can Vegetables This Summer 


Nearly everyone who has a vegetable garden has a surplus of vegetables in 
the summer. Miss Lindman, who has written much on the subject, will dis- 
cuss what to do with the surplus, especially as to peppers, tomatoes, green 
beans and peas. 


Perhaps there are several of your friends who would enjoy reading about 
these things in the July issue. For your convenience, and theirs, a subscription 
order blank is enclosed in this magazine. 


Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa 
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his magnificent physique and great en- 
durance to the fact that, as he puts it, he 
‘went from long clothes into pants’ and 
was brought up in the saddle. He has 
always been fond of horseback riding, and 
polo is his hobby. He still owns the old 
ranch in Oklahoma, and is a seasoned 
cowboy—knows the business thoroly. 

“Will is the same on the stage or off— 
always natural. And he always wants 
things done right now. Once Mrs. Rogers 
said she would like to go to the Grand 
Canyon in a few months. ‘Why not go 
tomorrow?’ said Will. That is typical of 
him; always full of life, energy and youth- 
ful zest.”’ 


A TOUR thru the garden in company 
with F. J. Cain, the gardener, re- 
vealed the fact that “deodorus and 
spittosporus” were not far from the ac- 
tualities, after all, for one of the first trees 
pointed out was a fine specimen of Cedrus 
deodora near the walk that leads to the 
stable; and nearer the house were one of 
the species of Pittosporum, then in 
bloom and giving forth a delicate odor 
like that of orange or plum blossoms. 

Walking across the southerly-looking 
vista that is had from the front door, 
toward the riding ring, we passed eucalyp- 
tus and pepper trees and tall Monterey 
pines, with occasionally an _ Italian 
cypress. Then we saw oleanders, bearing 
bloom, dwarf Japanese pine, African 
palm and cotoneaster with red flowers, 
Jacaranda, silver acacia, black acacia, 
fuerta, buddleia, and Bird of Paradise 
trees. 

Near the borders of the riding ring 
was an abundance of various flowers in- 
cluding stocks and calla lilies in bloom. 
Great climbing geraniums wreathed the 
side of the log cabin in the angle of the 
wall to the east. Along the way are tulip 
trees, crepe myrtle and a banana palm. A 
wisteria vine covers the pergola near the 
swimming pool, which hes north of the 
riding ring. 

Directly below the porch there was a 
clump of South American pampas grass, 
reminiscent of the great cattle ranges. 
Will Rogers has always had a hankering 
for a South American cattle ranch. The 
drive ends at the side of the house, in a 
circle, and here stands a rmybber tree with 
large, pulpy leaves, and other trees and 
shrubs, including magnolia and elder 
bushes planted in advantageous places. 

The morning, altho in early March, 
was summery. Birds were singing in the 
trees and the fragrance of orange blossoms 
was pervasive. There was a restful, 
homelike quiet about the place, en- 
hanced by the cordiality of Miss Blake 
and the friendly comments of the gar- 
dener. The Will Rogers garden presents 
characteristic southern California ver- 
dure at its best, and gorgeous flowers are 
utilized to the utmost in composing the 
atmosphere of home-loving. 

That intangible and _ indescribable 
thing which is called ‘“Americanism’’ is 
admirably exemplified in the case of 
Will Rogers. 

We are all fond of thinking of typical 
Americans as having been reared in a 
rigorous atmosphere—in a log cabin, or 
on the western plains, or in the atmos- 
phere of hard toil—and the emergence, 
thru hard work and genius, into the al- 
luring premises of success. And Will 
Rogers complies with the specifications. 

One insistent thought came to me 
after studying the whole community 
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A A AA 
Summer demands 


sanitation 





A cLEeAN toilet is im- 
perative. Sani - Flush 
removes all stains, 
marks and incrusta- 
tions. It reaches down 
into the hidden, un- 
healthful trap and 
> cleans that. It ban- 
ishes foul odors. And all so easily. 

Sani-Flush cleans the toilet bowl 
easily—leaves it glistening, spar- 
kling white. Just sprinkle Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, following di- 











rections on the can. Then flush. 
The job is finished. 

Sani-Flush is so convenient you 
will want to use it year "round. It 
is perfectly harmless to plumbing. 
Always keep Sani-Flush handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Also makers of Melo... areal water softener. 
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For Healthier 
Children! 


Air — lots of it—healthful exercise 
—lots of it—and safety — lots of it. 
Build a Stewart Fence, a never-tirin 
servant, to a. them in bounds an 
protect them from outside dangers, 


Free your mind of the worry that ex- 
ists when you cannot spare the time 
to take a child out to play, and which 
still exists if you send the child out 
alone—with no knowledge of 
where littlestraying feet may lead. 
Fence your grounds with substantial 
Stewart Fence—make children 


healthier and happier, and free your . 
V es 


mind of worry. Ot tad 
Let us send you the booklet ! iy, 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. — 
423 Stewart Block Cincinnati, O. 
raf! ew A. a 
Fence. Ornamental tana ant Gorsted on She prctoctjen at 
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of Hollywood at close range. It is this: 
It is comparatively easy to stand ad- 
versity, but it is a real job to stand 
prosperity. 
Thousands all about us every day are 
fighting the battles of adversity, strength- 


' ening their moral, physical and mental 


muscles by the very struggle. But many 
who achieve prosperity become afflicted 
with muscular flabbiness, and succumb 
to the subtle blandishments of wealth, 


| power and adulation. 


Will Rogers is a conspicuous example 


| of a man who has been able to stand 


prosperity. He glories in his humble be- 
ginnings. He takes his cowboy diversions 
as a great lark and shares them with the 
children, his neighbors, and his audi- 
ences. He enjoys them with all the en- 
thusiasm of a boy. Being a genuine cow- 
boy, he is distinctively American, for the 
American cowboy has no counterpart in 
Old World life. Having the precious 
trait of not taking himself too seriously, 
he can also, in a figurative manner, safely 
slap great American and European states- 
men on the back. This is also fairly 
typical of Americanism. 

Some who hear his speeches, wonder if 
his homely plainsman’s way of talking, 
his naive “much obliged,” his skillful 





rope-twirling and his occasional refer- | 


ences to cowboy life at Claremore, 
Oklahoma, are not merely clever pieces 
of stage business. They are not, for Will 
Rogers is never guilty of affectation. He 
is sincere, human, and naturally witty, 
and his traits crop out in his conversation 
as they do in his writings and stage ap- 

arances. He twirls the rope because he 
ikes it and knows people are interested 
in his skill. His language is the product 
of his time and environment. 

When he was a youngster he started 
out to tour the world, but found he 
didn’t have enough money. Then he de- 
cided to go to South America and go 
into cattle ranching, but that adventure 
was also unattainable. So, while marking 
time in New York, he decided to try the 
show business. 

In this way he gradually moved over 


| from the cowboy atmosphere to that of 


the stage, and he managed to do so with- 
out “getting out of character,” to use an 
expressive stage term. 

Will Rogers is an American institution. 


One cannot thoroly understand the , 


United States without including this 
man in the perspective. Some may take 


_ exception to his “kidding”’ of celebrities, 


but the celebrities themselves rather 
enjoy it, for the process is a reminder of 


the innate and unafraid democracy which | 


persists in this country despite all the 
pageantry of wealth, position and power 
that sometimes seems to set up an Ameri- 
can aristocracy. That this fearless 
“josher” from an Oklahoma cattle ranch 
can achieve wealth, live on a large estate 
and command the potentialities of pomp, 
pseudo-royalty “ny luxury, and at the 
same time destroy all pretense by Pa. 
” an 


and a persistently kind and generous 
heart, is a hopefully ironical sign for this 
unique civilization that has sprung up 
magically among the sagebrush, yucca, 
meadows, forests and mountains of the 
New World. He has done much to reveal 
Americans to themselves, for this eternal 
boy, playing with a rope, in his garden, 

eeps a whole nation from taking itself 
too seriously. 





World Making a Complete 





Si Woh o Fro Gn see? 


N an attractive book, sent on 

request, are pictures and floor 
plans of eight charming, roomy 
small homes, 


These homes were designed by the 
Small House Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. Were 
you to have them drawn yourself, 
the cost would be out of all propor- 
tion. But they may be obtained 
through the Tex-Tile Small Home 
Plan Service at a very low cost. 
By using these plans, and building 
with Natco Tex-Tile, you can—at 
a price you can easily afford—have 
a home that in comfort, design, 
attractiveness, and permanence 
will be a constant source of pride 
and satisfaction to you. 

A two-cent stamp and a 


moment’s time will bring 
you the book. You’ llenjoy it. 





NATIONAL FIRE-PRGDFING’ 


COMPANY 


General Offices: Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices: NewYork, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston 


In Canada: National Fire 
Proofing Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


The Only Concern in the 


Line of 
Structural Clay Products 


Clip and Send Coupon 


National Fire Proofing Company, 

406 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Send me the free booklet 
**Tex-Tile Home Plans.” 





Nome 





Street 





Cily State 
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NY home built without the conifort and con- 
venience of a Holmes Concealed = with- 
out its living capacity. Follow the trend 

of modern 5 aiken Sie Holmes Concealed 
Beds add the comfort and convenience of 8 rooms 
to a 6 room home—save the cost of building these 
two extra‘ NECESSARY rooms—our valuable 
book “Behind the Doors” tells the whole story. 
Use coupon below—mail it today—whether you're 
ready to build or not. 


Concealed Bed Corporation 
Distributors for 
Holmes and Marshall & Stearns Co. 
58 E. Washington St. Chicago, Iilinois 


CONCEALED BED CORPORATION. 
98 E. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 





Gentlemen: —Piease send copy of “Behind the Doors” without obligation. 























MITCHELL KIDDIE SLIDES 
for many happy hours 





Mitchell Kiddie Slide No. 298 is a 
favorite. It is light in weight and can 


be used indoors or outdoors. Will 
last many years. Money back guar- 
antee. Price $13.50 at Milwaukee. 
Shipping weight 40 pounds. 
r—MITCHELL MFG. CO. 
1500 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


O Please send more ‘= Ship Slide, Check 
information inclosed for $13.50 


Print Name 
Street No 
City & State. 
































Healthy Porch Flowers 
Raise perfect porch flowers and plants. The Perfecto Flower 
water properly at roots 
eS eR 
aut tee for ay $2.56. Extra postage West Miss. ¥ 
METAL EGG CRATE Co. 
372 Wolfe St. Fredericksburg, Va. 





Box hae patented system for feed! 
































BETTER Homes and GARDENS 


Taming a Hillside 


Continued from page 14 


which had attracted us to the place. We 
had dreamed of wonderful things which 
might be done, but all vague and in- 
definite. 

The practical matter in hand was to 
subdue a wilderness which was actually 
invading the house. Fir trees overshad- 
owed the roof, darkening the windows, 
their leaves and cones clogging up the 
gutters and down spouts. Wild black- 
berry vines had calmly appropriated the 
trellis built for a Dorothy Perkins rose. 
Wild cherry, alder, pussy-willow and 
thimble-berry, as well as every sort of 
weed and stinging nettles, formed a well- 
nigh impenetrable thicket on all sides. 
War had to be waged. 

But do not suppose that we cleared 
the hill completely, scraping the bone. 
We spared ferns of all kinds, and the 
beautiful Oregon grape. Wild honey- 
suckle, evergreen huckleberry, salal and 
the flowering dogwood. And on the front 
of the lot below the house native firs and 
giant arborvitaes were left standing. 

In the clearing above the house we 
carved out terraces for raspberries, 
_ blackberries and several other smal! 
fruits. Of the fallen tree trunks we built 
a long flight of log steps to the topmost of 
these terraces and in more recent years as 
the logs have decayed have set stones for 
our feet. 





HE lowest of these terraces, however, 
is higher than the comb of our house. 
| You will see then that there still remained 
| considerable ground nearer the house to 
| be utilized in a more pretentious way. 
At first to bring the ground into a state 
of cultivation we planted this to potatoes 
and other vegetables. But the next year 
we came into possession of thousands of 
tulip bulbs which we set out in such 
prodigal fashion as to attract the atten- 
tion of the whole neighborhood. 

This marked the beginning of our 
interest in flowers. Hitherto we had only 
dreamed of them hardly knowing one 
from the other. Now they began to as- 
sume first place in our affections. Seed 
catalogs and Better Homes and Gardens 
became our books of wisdom. We began 
to visit parks and private gardens to get 
ideas for the treatment of our own perpen- 


trees and shrubs. Many shrubs were so 
expensive we had to propagate them our- 
selves. Others were purchased as tiny 
seedlings or rooted cuttings. And when 
we began our Alpine garden—but that is 
another story! 


hillside to the south of us, there was left a 
considerable stretch of level ground. The 
old tumble-down house had been removed 
and here was what seemed to us a very 
spacious side yard. I wonder if those of 
you whose gardens are on the level can 
appreciate the joy we cliff-dwellers feel 
over a little patch of ground which does 
not stand on end. Extravagant visions for 
beautifying it appeared at once. It be- 
came the central spot around which we 
built our picture. Here at last was a place 
where we could have a lawn—a real 





velvety, honest-to-goodness lawn free 
from dandelion or plantain or even white 


dicular bit of earth. We all but wrecked | 
the family exchequer getting a start of | 
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Do away with the unsanitary, 
filthy garbage can with Its reeking 
odors and disease-spreading germs, 
Eliminate fire hazards from 
unsightly and accumulat- 
ing trash piles. 

| Avoid annoyance over de- 
' Jays of garbage and trash col- 


| YARD-Roy 


A patented, scientific, simple de- 
vice for usein the back yard. Mere- 
ly deposit the garbage and trash in 
the incinerator, light with a match 
and entire contents are destroyed 
—No attention required during burning. 
Made strong of non-rusting steel—lasts for years—works 
in all weather—requires no fuel—no up- 
keep — pays for itself — Repreves by 
bealth, sanitary and fire officials. - 
Low price of $22.50 for 14% bu, size, 50 in. high, . « 
weight 55 pounds. Larger sizes for stores and insti- en 4 
tutions, Write for circular. Dealers wanted. 
YARD-BOY INCINERATOR CO. 
16 East Huron 8t., Chicago, Ill. 











































Every Home Gardener needs 
This Kingsbury Floral Kit 


A complete set—hoe, rake and trowel,—in just the right 
size for working in around shrubbery and garden plants 
where full size implements can't used. A real necess- 
ity for the home florist. ‘Teaches children how to gar- 
den. Made of cold-rolled steel, strong and rigid, with 
pay wooden bandies. > ere gift carton, 
inch long. 35c, including pac an stage. Mon 
back if you're not pleased. . . — ” 
Kingsbury Mfg. Co., 95-F, Myrtle St., Keene, N. H. 


Rebuilt Power 
Lawn Mowers 


A rebuilt demonstrator of the famous 
Jacobsen make 
and Sime ip cutting 
for ev wa. Ei 
“A New ower Guarantee 


Save one-third to one-half the price of a new 
A limited number avail- 


















ses his 
acobsen . Co. 
Dept. W. Racine, Wis. 


] DELPHINIUMS $] 75 





(Hardy Larkspur) 
6 Light Blue _—«_‘ 6- Dark Blue Postpaid 
Strong Plants That Will Bloom This Summer. 
Send tor free catalogue of Hollyhock, Bleeding Heart, 
Chrysanthemum, Phlox, Columbine, Gaillardia, Canter- 
bury Bells and 112 other Hardy Perennials; Pansy, Snap- 
dragon, Petunia, Salvia, Zinnia, Aster plants; Roses, 
Shrubs, Vines, Hedge plants; Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Grape, Asparagus plants. Safe delivery 
guaranteed, by parcel post or express. 


Harry S. Squires, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


When we had finished the excavation | 
and grading of the roadway along the | 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Proven Power Culti- 
vator for Gardeners, Suburban- 
ites, Truckers, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Country 

and Poul en. 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE co. 

1035 33rd Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 








The COLSON Co. @% 
2814 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. @ 








Postpaid: Beet, Cabbage, Mangle: 3 Doz. 25c; 
Plants 100, 45; 300, $1.00; 1000, $2.50; Aster, Zinnia, 

8. Pota., C’flower, Celery, 3 Doz. 25; 100, 
60c; 500, $2.50; Tomato, Pepper, 3 Doz. 40c; 100, $1.00; 500, 
$4.00, Egg Pit., Pansies, Salvia, S’dragon, Coleus, Verbenia, 
Dianthus, A t Seabiosa, Larkspur, Doz. 40c, 3 Dos. 
$1.00. Catalog. Robrer’s Plant Farm, Smoketows, Ps. 
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Here’s Non -Poisonous 
Protection for Your 
Garden and Flowers 


| a oe worry about damage 
from insects this summer. 
Ever Green will kill most all the pests 
that attack your garden and flowers. 
It is non-poisonous—cannot harm a 
thing but the insects. 
Very economical because it is so 
ly to so many different kinds ot 
plant insects. Easy to apply—use in 
any sprayer. No unpleasant odor. 
Does not eat nor corrode metal, rub- 
ber or clothing. 


Safe to Have and Use 
Around the Home! 


Entirely harmless to man, birds 
and animals. Noone can be poisoned. 
Uncooked garden vegetables are safe 
to eat after being sprayed with Ever 
Green, but it is deadly to the insects. 


Buy Ever Green where you 
buy your seeds. 

ists, Hardware and Seed Stores, and 
many Grocers, sell Ever Green. If your dealer 
is not supplied, send 35c for a trial bottle—use 
it according to directions. Your money will be 
tefunded if it doesn't please you. 

Co. 


piel cumin Gormley K 4 
1763 S.E. St.,Minnespolie’ Mian. 














A Lovely Garden 
Easy to Have 


BEAUTIFUL garden of blooming flow- 
ers and plants right in your window! A 
garden that thrives, keeps its beauty and is so 
easy to take care off Success Flower Boxes are 
scientifically built to allow just the right amount 
of watering. without fear of rotting the roots or of 
leaking. hey air the roots, too, Steel through 
out, strongly built to last a lifetime. Enameled a 
cheerful green. And economical. For instance, 
the standard, width box 8'4 in. wide and 6% in 
deep by 24 in. long costs only $1.75; 30 in. $2.25; 36 
in. $2.75. If your dealer doesn't sell Success Boxes 
order from us direct. Write for Free Folder 


SUCCESS MFG. CO., Dept. BF-6., Gloucester, Mass. 


Success 
Flower 


ALL STEEL 
~=seeee==QRDER AT OUR RISK@<<<<eee= 





| Alpines made themselves at home on a 


| hold on these walls of ours. We can as- 
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clover. We would border it with the 
choicest shrubbery, frame a portal of 
Irish yews looking out upon the sunset, 
enter it thru a roseclad arbor and perhaps 
have a seat and a sundial there. We even 
looked with yearning eyes at the pictures 
of lily pools in Better Homes and Gardens 
nearly every month, but of course that 
was beyond us. 

But what was to be done with the 
crumbling dirt bank rising twenty feet 
above our lawn-to-be? It would furnish a 
foothold for nothing but the worst of 
weeds. It was not even to be climbed to 
keep the weeds down. What good to 
plant a lawn under such a precipice as 
that? And then it was we gave ourselves 
over to the idea of a wall-garden. We had 
seen with what grace and assurance tiny 





rock wall. We began to comb the country 
for rocks! 

Rocks became our obsession. We 
searched for them far and wide. We 
pried them out of their native resting 
places on pasture lots, visited old gravel 
pits and deserted tombstone factories and | 
have at times descended to the ignoble | 
expedient of broken sidewalk and paving | 
stone! Rocks, rocks, rocks—it has taken 
us nearly four years to complete these 
rock walls, which are so arranged as to | 
be traversible on stepping stone switch- 
backs. But what joy now to see and 
recognize each gray or white or black 
rock and to see what lovely palisades they 
have become! 

We cannot decide which has been more 
fun—gathering these precious rocks of 
every conceivable size and shape and | 
color, or finding suitable alpine plants to 
grow among them. I cannot here take 
room to enumerate all the sturdy little 
mountaineers which have found a foot- 


sure you, however, that they are delight- 


ful little fellows to work with and give 


| 
| 
| 


T emchese 8... ccccccscce Please ship me a Success Flower | 
i ee inches long. You are to refund my money | 


Box, 
if box does not please me in every way. 


TOPO EEE EEE EEE HEE HEE EEEEEHEEEHE EEE HEED 








the greatest possible returns for the labor | 
expended. 


A FRIEND who is fond of quoting the 
ancients has said that the true philoso- 
pher is one who can wear his disappoint- 
ments proudly as one would wear a badge 
of honor. If that be true we must be called 
philosophers! Just as our beautiful garden 
was nearly finished, just as we were ready 
to call it our garden, our road was closed! 
The road which we had built with our 
own hands was now being used by an- 
other who forbade us the use of that 
corner of his lot. If it hadn’t been for the 
garden and the peace and beauty of it I 
am not sure but we ‘would have lost our 
tempers. 

When we had recovered somewhat from 
the shock and realized the futility of try- 
ing to hold on to our road we began to see 
another solution to the problem. Five 
years had elapsed since the first road was 
built and many things had happened. 
The city had come to our rescue from the 
opposite direction. A street had been 
cut thru and paved to within a hundred 
yards of our house. A little careful sur- 
veying showed it to be no difficult matter 
to connect up with it. 

Within a month the new drive was 
complete. A much more satisfactory 
drive than the other. The old driveway 
was planted to cowpeas first and later 
made into an integral part of the lawn. 
And in the old turn space we saw at once 
our chance for the long-dreamed-of lily 

l! Thus we achieved our “badge of 








onor’’! 











. «has kitchen, bathroom | 
and laundry that are as 
modern. and sanitary as 


your city apartment. 

















| 
A KAUSTINE 


Tank installation 
takes care of the sew- 
age disposal of the en- 
tire household—the bathroom, lav- 
atory, and toilet as well as the 
kitchen and laundry—at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. And though Kaus- 
tine Tanks are made exclusively of 
Armco Ingot Iron and enamelled 
inside and out with Hermastic En- 
amel, they cost no more than ordi- 
nary septic tanks. These high grade 
materials are your protection against 
rust and deterioration and a guar- 
antee of lasting quality and honest 
value. 





Kaustine Septic Tanks are scien- 

tifically designed for satisfactory per- 

formance by Kaustine’s own staff | 
} 


Kaustine 
SYSTEMS for SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL 








KAUSTINE COMPANY, Inc., 16 Main St., Perry, N.Y. 
Send mea y of the free book ‘Scientific Sew- 
age Disposal for Suburban and Country Homes’”’ 
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The Meanest Part 
of the Job 
Paves Ab as 














RIMMING up the edges is un- 

questionably the meanest part in 
the care of a lawn. Goodwins make 
this distasteful job easy. With them 
you can cut edge grass close and 
clean without blisters or skinned 
knuckles. Goodwin Grass Shears 
are scientifically designed with ball 
bearing action and adjustable blades, 
They can be used for hours with- 
out tiring or injuring the hand. 


Ask your dealer, or order direct 


GOODWIN GRASS SHEARS 








The Wheeler Radiator & Mfg.Co. 
1637 Collamer Avenue -:- E. Cleveland, Ohio 


Enclosed find {check} [money order] for... aides 


Please ship at once post paid: 
Goodwin Ball Bearing Model @ $1.75 each 


Goodwin Junior Model for smaller hands @ $1.25 each 


Name 





Address 














olime\ ba ia-CiUl i 
THIS WITH MONE EY 





FREE TRIAL IN 
YEARS 


GUARANTEED FOR 





Our Direct from Factory to Home selling 
plan actually saves you from $150 to $200. 
We deliver to your home anywhere in the 
United States any piano or player piano 
that you may select from our catalog. 

Fill out the coupon below. It will bring 
you full details of our liberal selling plan. 

Est. 1859. Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000. 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Company 
Dept. 583 Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me your plan and catalog. 





Name 


Address 


Don’t breathe DRY AIR 


Install JUNE AIR in your furnace 











End the ills which understood facts now. 
DRY AIR causes >) a. sick- 
Learo the amazing facts f ness, discomfort—3o per 
about dry air and why all cent more deaths in win- 
hemes not equipped with | ter. Don't go through 


arother winter breathing 
dry, dusty air. Write for 
y interesting literature to 


June Air automatic air 
moistener are dryer than 





- ; ~e June Air Corporation. 
en ane <- 

Foes ‘Sat JUNBAIR 
of the ordinary furnace 





water pan. Get thecasily 355K Everett Street, rsakeleee 
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Tips From Garden Notebooks 


I HAVE often read in the catalogs that 

the cape jasmine is very easy to raise 
from cuttings, but I have found from 
experience that it requires patience un- 
limited to get a plant started that way. 
Two years ago a friend gave me a cutting 
that seemed ripened just enough to root 
easily, so I placed it in clear sand with a 
fruit jar covering its tender head. I kept 
the sand moist, and kept a close watch of 
the progress. It stayed green and plump 
looking for about four months on the 
east side of the house, then I moved it on 
the west side thinking more heat would 
start it into growth sooner, as the sun 
shone on it directly for about two hours 
each day. It was there about a month, 
and as the nights became cool I moved it 
into the house, where it stayed and 
stayed, but not like Mr. Finney’s turnip, 
for it did not begin to rot, but to grow. 
As soon as I thought it safe I removed the 
glass covering, and the plant made a 
splendid growth in the house. Last sum- 
mer when I moved it out of doors, in 
August it really bloomed. I was so elated 
I felt like giving it a coming-out party, 
but I took its picture instead. What a de- 
lightful fragrance, and such smooth, 
shiny leaves! It would be a real ornament 
if it never bloomed and it was well worth 
all the patience it took, for it was a real 
labor of love.—Mrs. M. N. W., Kansas. 


WE have on our lawn a fine old rose 
bush which began in 1923 to put 
forth only a few pale blooms. Humus, 
phosphate, and various other fertilizers 
failed to remedy this trouble, and we 
were finally told that the old shrub was 
too far gone to absorb nourishment. 

The theory seemed illogical since the 
root-system was still alive, so in the 
summer of 1926 I decided to ‘try a stimu- 
lant. For the purpose, I used nitrate of 
soda, mixing five ounces of the soda into 
three gallons of rain-water. This amount 
of liquid was poured around the roots once 
each week for six consecutive weeks. 

No further treatment was given, but 
the following spring the old rose surprised 
us by putting forth healthy foliage, and 
later by blooming out in its old-time color. 
Investigating, we found a mass of new 
rootlets, branching out in all directions 
from the main stem. 
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This handy Step Stool 
has a thousand uses. 
== Sate, beautiful 

4! as¢ OW priced! 


all-steel “Mon- 
isa 

















DOG MEDICINES 
Standard f for 52 Years 


effective remedies fi i 
Sco hypo 
ree 

DOG FOO - 


Polk | Miller Products Cor 


BROAD ST. RICHMOND, V. 

















Nitrate of soda proved the right article 


for stimulating the old shrub into action, 
and once its roots got a new foothold, it 
could then absorb the fertilizer and humus 
already in the soil. When this absorption 
began, it regained its former vigor, and 
we had nofurther trouble in keeping the 
rose in proper condition.—F. R. C., Ohio. 


;eLOwER lovers living in the southern 
states should by all means plant 
some marigolds in the last days of July or 
the first of August. The plant will not be 
so tall or the foliage so luxuriant, but 
there will be thousands of blooms till 
frost. I have always had good luck with 
marigolds planted at this time of the 
year.—F. C., Texas. 


ie is always comparatively easy to find 
a glove for the left hand when garden- 
ing, but right-hand gloves were always a 
scarce commodity until I finally hit upon 
the simple method of turning a left-hand 
glove wrong side out, thereby securing 
a covering for the right hand. Thus 
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Dullets. Also baby chicks and 
egas. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock egg bred 28 
a we Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and special price 
ulletin free. I ship C.O.D. and guarantee satisfaction 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 946 Union, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

















EENTUCKY 
CHICKS. C.0.D. Zaz.'orzu" chicks 
P weeks stock sires a 
erence, National Bank this city. 
h. 








SQUAB () BOOK () FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. by millions 
Write at once for free 40-page book beantifully 
Printed in colors telling how to doit. You 
will be surprised. Ly ata dy 1] 
600 & St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 





RAISE PIGEONS 


For Profit and Pleasure 
Our free booklet tells you how. Over 
twenty utility and fancy varieties. 
W. V. MOORE, Sterling, Ill, 














MAKE MONEY RAISINGS 


Highest market ever known. 


UABS! | 
where. Homers, w 


wpecialty. 
All other breeds. Gend stompe for entaler ond $e 4 


Miston Squab Co. Z&.%+Sae"Wads: 
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equipped, even tho the gloves are not the 
same color or fabric, the hands are pro- 
tected and no expense involved, thanks to 
this economical use of odd gloves, which 
would otherwise serve no useful purpose. 
—Mrs. C. A. E., California. 


MAN Y leaf-eating insects are dormant 


in the daytime and active at night. | 


They usually commence work after sun- 
down, and because of this habit, ordi- 
nary daylight spraying fails to kill them, 
but last season I solved the problem by 
treating my shrubbery between the hours 
of six and nine p. m. 

At this time, atmospheric conditions 
are better than at any other period during 
the day. There is just enough dew to make 
the spraying materials cling well, so hav- 
ing my outfit ready in advance | go over 
each shrub in turn, giving a thoro applica- 
tion to both the upper and undersides 
of the leaves. I use both dust and liquid 
sprays in this manner, and by the aid of 
a small carbide lamp fastened to my cap, 
I am able to reach the shrub from all 
angles. I give all my shrubbery an eve- 
ning spray, twice a week during the 
season when foliage is tender, and once 
a week thereafter until the leaves are 
gone. By following this practice, I keep 
my trees fresh and clean, and I have over- 
come hordes of nocturnal insect pests 
which have wrought havoc on neighbor- 
ing lawns.—Subscriber. 


E live in a community where there 

are a great many vacant lots. I 
happen to have one on each side of my 
lot. 

During the first summer my garden 
was practically filled with quack-grass. I 
would pick out the roots and burn them, 
but found that I couldn’t keep up as it 
spread in from the adjoining [ots. 

A near neighbor has a beautiful garden. 
I asked him how he prevented the quack 
from running in. e cure was simple, 
Dig a trench about six inches wide and 
six or eight inches deep between your 
garden and the troublesome lot. The 
roots of this garden-spoiler run directly 
beneath the surface and you can keep 
them from crossing your trench, My 
garden is now practically free from this 
pest.—Mrs. H. E. D., Minnesota. 


T? start very fine seeds, I place a brick 
in a shallow pan filled with one inch 
of water. Sift about one inch of soil over 
the surface of the brick and scatter the 
seeds on this. Then cover the seeds with 
sifted soil. The moisture soaks thru the 
brick so that the seeds are always damp 


and nearly every seed will germinate.— | 


Mrs. N. P., South Dakota. 


LEGAL STATEMENT OF PUBLICATION 
Statement of ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., of Better Homes and Gardens, published monthly 
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owa. 
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Index to Advertisers 





Better Homes and Gardens when you pure 
of honest bankrupts. 





e ° If you purchase any article advertised in Better 
This Is Your Protection: Homes and Gardens, whether you buy it of the 
local dealer or direct, and it is not as represented 

in the advertisement, we guarantee that —_ money will be refunded if you mentioned 


ased the article. We do not guarantee accounts 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 





HE American Home Economics Association 

is becoming an increasingly valuable organi- 

zation, and the annual meeting this year, 
which is to be held in Des Moines, June 26-29, is 
worthy of special note. 

The article about Judge Florence Allen in this 
issue of Better Homes and Gardens is appropriate 
at this time, for Judge Allen will be one of the 
principal speakers at the meeting. 

The work of this association is directed almost 
entirely toward the home, with special reference 
to child care, parental education, foods, textiles, 
home management and allied subjects. The 
home-makers’ section is an especially thriving 
one, and we are glad indeed that the home office 
and editorial staff of Better Homes and Gardens 
will have the opportunity of such close contact. 
The Middle West is becoming recognized more 
and more as a place that is representative of the 
home life of the entire community, and this 
national meeting is one more of the contacts 
which, we feel certain, will help us to keep our 
vision correct as to the home-making aspirations 
of the American people as a whole. 


|e takes a strong man to stand adversity. But 
there is a quality still rarer, and that is the 
ability to stand prosperity. 

The world is full of examples of people who 
have become prosperous. Unfortunately, there 
are innumerable examples of people who were 
unable to withstand the impact of money, power, 
success. Distinguished and great indeed is the 
person who can keep his feet on the ground 
when success comes in large measure and atten- 
tions are showered upon him. Such a man is 
Will Rogers,who has, among many other things, 
a fine garden. This garden, and its owner, is one 
of the subjects treated in this issue. 


D° you often see a more delightful house, more 
delightfully described, than that of the 
architect Leland McBroom, in this issue? We 
feel genuinely proud of his presentation for we 
consider it an ideal Better Homes story. 


"TH vacation season is now beginning, and 
Mr. Brimmer has given us a delightful story 
about the pleasures of vacation land. 

We have come to the realization that the vaca- 
tion trip, instead of being removed from the 
subject of home-making, is really closely related, 
for such trips are often taken by entire families. 
The children leave their school-books and become 
better acquainted with their parents. The joys 
of nature are tasted by the family as a unit. On 
these trips the observant family will gather many 
ideas to be worked out in the home and garden. 
The close contact with nature renews that soil- 
hunger which is an essential element in the 
yearning for a garden. The family returns with a 
better appreciation of home and a stimulus for 
further home-building. 


With the growth of the garden club move- 
ment, Better Homes and Gardens finds an 
opportunity for increased service, and we are 
very glad to furnish it. In this connection we 
wish to make it clear that the special announce- 
ments in the May issue refer specifically to 
courses in landscape architecture which clubs 
may take up as a whole, and not to the customary 
service which we have been giving. 

This service will continue just as before. All 
questions concerning the organization of garden 
clubs, suggestive programs and other details will 
be cheerfully answered, with no charge except for 
postage. 

The course in landscape architecture is ‘“‘some- 
thing extra,” and of course is a comprehensive 
undertaking, and well worthwhile, but it is not 
necessarily related to the service department’s 
work for garden clubs, which continues as before. 


G ecener- has been a gratifying response to our 
recently published query as to what type of 
house our readers like to have described in the 
magazine. We are getting many letters from 
people who wish plans and photographs of cer- 
tain types, and these letters are very enlight- 
ening. We wish to give our readers just what they 
want, and would like to hear from all who are 
interested in building. If you have not already 
written, send in your request now. Make the 
letter tw enty-five words or less, as a complexity of 
specifications would render our undertaking im- 
practicable. 


WE do not often give the probable cost of 
houses described in the magazine because of 
the wide variation in different localities due to 
special conditions. But we do choose plans that 
“get a lot of house for the money,”’ and the best 
way is to consult a local architect or builder and 
get an estimate. We predict that most of our 
readers will be agreeably surprised at the low cost 
of these houses. It is very possible to get excellent 
architecture together with low cost, provided the 
designer knows his business. 


UNE is the month of roses, and we are proud to 
present, in this issue, an outstanding article 
on this flower of never-failing popularity, by 
J. Horace McFarland, editor of the American 
Rose Annual, and pre-eminent authority on rose 
culture. Altho he is an expert, Mr. McFarland’s 
presentations always appeal to the amateur as 
well as to the specialists. 


‘Tas is the high tide of the year.’”’? You have 
come to the end of the printed pages. Now 
may you enjoy to the utmost the June that is 
out-of-doors, under caressing skies, beside the 
gleaming ripples, or with the feel of the 
soft earth in your hands 
where the flowers spread 

their benediction of ° 
beauty. 
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